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From the Editor’s Desk 


T IS NO easy matter to internationalize our anthropological discipline. 

Even the world anthropology has a different meaning on this side of the 
Atlantic than on the other. Our textbooks (with considerable inaccuracy, to 
be sure) have given national labels to anthropological ‘‘schools.’”? The long 
range trend seems to be toward an increase rather than a decrease in differences 
of outlook. National meetings appear to be more important to most of our 
practitioners than international congresses, and the international aspect of 
anthropological journals seem less important than in the earlier decades of 
the century. It is not easy to see why this should be the case; it does not appear 
to be so in other disciplines. It runs counter to the precept that truth, and 
therefore presumably the scholarly and scientific pursuits, knows no national 
boundaries. 

Perhaps the study of man and his manifest behavior lies too close to the 
daily life of those who are its practitioners. The cultural and social experiences 
of the scholar in the institutional settings in which he operates may exert too 
great an influence on the way he sees the phenomena that are the subject of 
his enquiry. In an earlier discussion of the subject in these pages (American 
Anthropologist, 60:5), we took note of these cultural influences upon the theo- 
retical orientations of anthropology. The divergence of interest is compounded 
by the lack of direct contact between America and Europe among the current 
generation of mature scholars. To some extent this was a product of war and 
depression, which made travel difficult; to no little extent (on our part) it 
stems from the well-known American attitude toward foreign languages. 
(Query: Should the American Anthropologist publish contributions of Euro- 
pean colleagues in their native language?) If a hiatus in anthropological under- 
standing exists within the Western bloc, it must certainly be greater—and 
more difficult to overcome—with respect to the East. 

The problem is not unrecognized. The Fulbright Act, with its various ex- 
tensions and modifications, has been directed toward ameliorating such isola- 
tion for the scholarly enterprise in general—though anthropologists, according 
to their natural bent, tend to utilize such opportunities for field work rather 
than for visiting intellectual centers in Europe. Money now is available 
through such sources as the Social Science Research Council and the National 
Science Foundation to support travel to international congresses. The Wen- 
ner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research has consistently en- 
deavored to reduce the parochial tendencies in our discipline. Its sponsorship 
of the projected international journal, Current Anthropology, is obviously a 
major effort to reinforce our sense of an international scholarly community. 
The establishment of a center for study and conferences at Wartenstein Castle 


near Vienna is another such attempt. 

Our own visit with European scholars last summer was made with this 
general purpose in mind. (We, too, are indebted to the Wenner-Gren Founda- 
for Anthropological Research as well as to the Committee on International 
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Anthropology, for making that trip—and these remarks—possible.) We found 
that, despite differences in outlook, there was a great deal of interest in what 
was going on in American anthropological circles, and in some places a theo- 
retical orientation similar to those prevalent on these shores—often where 
in Scandinavia have he- 


least expected. For instance, the “nordic scholars 
come interested in the modern community study and the approach of social 
anthropology to the analysis of peasant life. This field of enquiry was formerly 
concerned with distributional studies—variations in the plow, house types, 
costumes, etc. Culture-dialect geographies and “survivals” have in large meas- 
ure given way to the analysis of peasant social organization. This is not simply 
a matter of parallel development, for the late Robert Redfield had consider- 
able direct influence in this pari of the world, and a number of these students 
of Scandinavian folk society have studied in America. 

In reviewing our experience in Europe, we are impressed with the impor- 
tance of such direct contact. Wherever we found scholars who had been in 
this country for an extended period of time, or wherever we were at a place 
where an American anthropologist had spent a semester or more, the climate 
of opinion seemed tangibly different. This was not simply a matter of the im- 
portation of American ideas; it was, rather, a greater sophistication with 
respect to what is going on in anthropology in general. It involved what might 
be called a reduction of theoretical prejudices. 

We view the efforts, on the part of the Wenner-Gren Foundation and other 
institutions in America, to further the international and inter-continental 
diffusion of anthropological ideas as one of the most important developments 
in modern anthropology. Yet we sense that anthropologists have not taken 
advantage of available opportunities: few graduate students appear to use 
the junior Fulbright for a year of European study; few American anthropolo- 
gists appear to use the senior Fulbright as an opportunity for extended con- 
tacts with European scholars, rather than as a means of getting into the field; 
few European anthropologists are brought over to serve as visiting professors, 
despite available funds for their transportation. 

We are aware of the sense of urgency that infests American anthropology. 
Boas’ concern with the disappearance of native population and native cul- 
tures was a realistic one, and the problem remains with us. The post-war years 
have given American anthropologists opportunities for field research in all 
parts of the world to an extent that has never before been available, and it is 
reasonable that they should take advantage of this. Yet it seems to us that 
the time has come to direct more attention to the development of intellectual 
unity among anthropologists throughout the world. 


M. N. Srinivas received his doctor of philosophy from Oxford (1947) 
after earlier training at Mysore University and a Ph.D. (1945) from Bombay 
University. He is Professor of Sociology at the Mysore State University, Baro- 
da, where he has taught since 1951 and earlier (1948-1951) was University 
Lecturer in Indian Sociology at Oxford. The present study is based upon re- 
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search in Rampura village, Mysore State in 1948, with subsequent shorter vis- 

its in 1952 and 1955. Srinivas has been supported by a year’s leave of absence 

from Oxford, a Simon Senior Research Fellowship and a Rockefeller Fellow- 

ship; he is the author of Religion and Society Among the Coorgs of South India 
and is the editor of Method in Social Anthropology, Essays by A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown, Chicago 1958. 

Rospert F. Murpuy (Columbia, 1954) is Assistant Professor of Anthro- 
pology at the University of California, where he has taught the past four 
years; LEONARD KASsDAN (M.A., University of Chicago, 1956) is Associate in 
the Social Science Integrated Course at the University of California. Murphy 
did research on documentary material of Arab peasant and nomadic social 
structures while he was Research Associate at the University of Illinois and 
nis present work has been supported in part by a Faculty Research Fellowship 
from the Social Science Research Council. Kasdan is currently preparing a 
dissertation for the University of Chicago, for which the present analysis is a 
partial contribution. He has done field work in a Druze village in Israel (1954- 
55), studying the effects of the modern state on village social structure. 

The analysis of Greek kinship by ErNesTINE FriEpL (Columbia, 1950) 
was supported by a Fulbright Grant supplemented with aid from the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. She did her field work in 
Greece in 1955-56; is presently Assistant Professor of Anthropology and Soci- 
ology at Queens College, New York, and was formerly (1951-1952) Secretary 
of the American Ethnological Society. 

The analysis of Zande economy by Conrap C. Rertninc (M.A., Oxford, 
1952) was considered the outstanding paper at the last meeting of the Central 
State’s Branch of the Association, as indicated in a footnote to the paper, 
and is published with the support of that organization. Reining is Visiting 
Assistant Professor at the University of Minnesota; he spent three separate 
periods for a total of 27 months among the Azande of the Sudan, Belgian 
Congo, and French Equatorial Africa. The research was sponsored by the 
Sudanese Government. 

RuBeN E. Retna (University of North Carolina) engaged in research in 
Guatemala in the summer of 1953 and in 1955-56 supported by the Southern 
Fellowships Fund, Inc., of Chapel Hill. He has been Research Assistant to 
Dr. John Gillin in the Institute for Research in Social Science and is prepar- 
ing an extensive work on Chinautla culture at the present time. Reina is 
Assistant Professor at the University of Pennsylvania, where he has taught 
for the past two years. 

The analysis of the relation between child training and subsistence econ- 
omy is a product of collaboration by three psychologists: HERBERT BARRY, 
III, (Yale, 1957), Postdoctoral Research Fellow of the United States Public 
Health Service, National Institute of Mental Health and Instructor at Yale 
University; MARGARET K. Bacon (Brown, 1940), Research Associate at Yale, 
and Irvin L. Cuitp (Yale, 1939), Professor of Psychology at Yale. Their co- 
laboration was based upon cross-cultural research that was part of an inter- 
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university project on socialization under the joint direction of William Lam- 
bert (Cornell), John W. M. Whiting (Harvard) and Child. Support for the 
research was provided by the Social Science Research Council and the Ford 
foundation. Child is author of a study of acculturation: Italian or American? 

The Second Generation in Conflict (Yale, 1943) and co-author with John 
W. M. Whiting of Child Training and Personality: A Cross-Cultural Study, 
Yale, 1953. The team has collaborated before, having published A Cross-Cul- 
tural Survey of Some Sex-Differences in Socialization in The Journa! of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 1957. 

EpwWArRD E. Hunt, Jr. (Harvard, 1951) is Lecturer on Anthropology at 
Harvard University and is Associate in Anthropology of the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary, Boston. Hunt participated in the Harvard Peabody Museum Expe- 
dition to Yap, Micronesia, 1947—48, and is at present Secretary and Treasurer 
of the American Association of Physical Anthropologists. He has engaged in 
research on demography and racial history of Micronesia, specializing in 
physical growth. 

Roy L. Cartson (M.A. University of Washington, 1955) is at present 
working toward his doctorate at the University of Arizona, having previously 
served as Curator of the Klamath County Museum. The data presented in this 
article were obtained during his survey of American Indian material in Kla- 
math County collections in 1957-58; the paper was originally read before the 
Northwest Attthropological Conference held at Washington State College. 
W. G. 


Erratum: The editor calls your attention to the following error in the 
Article by Earl Count, The biological basis of human sociality, which appeared 
in the December, 1958 issue (Vol. 60, No. 6, part 1): 


page 1073 line 29: for reptilian, read mammal. 


The Dominant Caste in Rampura} 


M. N. SRINIVAS 
The M.S. University of Baroda, India 


I 


HE concept of the dominant caste is crucial to the understanding of rural 

social life in most parts of India. Whether analysis is to be made of the 
hierarchy of a multi-caste village, the settlement of a dispute at the level of 
village or caste, or the pattern of Sanskritization among the several castes of 
an area, a study of the locally dominant caste and the kind of dominance it 
enjoys is essential. Occasionally a caste is dominant in a group of neighboring 
villages if not over a district or two, and in such cases, local dominance is linked 
with regional dominance. Such linkage also exists when the caste which is 
locally dominant is different from the caste which is regionally dominant. 

I stumbled on the importance of the idea of dominant caste only in 1953, 
after I had made two field trips to Rampura, a multi-caste village about 22 
miles southeast of Mysore City in South India, and the present analysis is 
based on material which was collected previously. A full understanding of the 
dominance which a caste such as the Peasants (Okkaligas) enjoy needs a study 
of the entire region over which they are dominant, and over a period of time. 
I regret that I do not have the data for such an analysis. My analysis would 
have been even sketchier but for the fact that in 1952 the headman of the 
Peasants in the neighboring village of Kere loaned me several documents which 
related to the settlement of disputes in the Kere area over a period of forty 
years. These documents referred to villages in Kere /obli (an administrative 
division referring to a group of 20-50 villages) which is different from the hobli 
to which Rampura belongs. But as Peasants are dominant in both the areas, 
and as culturally the two areas are quite close to each other, I have made use 
of the Kere documents in order to clarify the concept of the dominant caste. 

I have elsewhere defined a dominant caste in the following words: 

A caste may be said to be “dominant” when it preponderates numerically over the 
other castes, and when it also wields preponderant economic and political power. A 
large and powerful caste group can be more easily dominant if its position in the local 
caste hierarchy is not too low [Srinivas 1955: 18]. 


However, the above definition omits an element of dominance which is be- 
coming increasingly important in rural India, namely, the number of educated 
persons in a caste and the occupations they pursue. I have called this criterion 
“Western” (Srinivas 1955:26), since Western and non-traditional education 
is the means by which such dominance is acquired. Villagers are aware of the 
importance of this criterion. They would like their young men to be educated 
and to be officers in the Government. As officers they are expected to help 
their kinsfolk, castefolk and co-villagers. 
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When a caste enjoys all the elements of dominance, it may be said to be 
dominart in a decisive way. But decisive dominance is not common; more fre- 
quently the different elements of dominance are distributed among the castes 
in a village. Thus a caste which is ritually high may be poor and lacking 
strength in numbers, while a populous caste may be poor and ritually low. 

The Peasants in Rampura enjoy more than one element of dominance. 
Numerically they are the biggest caste with a membership of 735, while the 
next biggest is the Shepherd with 235, followed by the Muslim, 179, and the 
Untouchable, 125. The biggest landowners are among the Peasants, and the 
Peasants together own more land than all the other castes put together. There 
are also more literates and educated men among Peasants than among the 
others. In 1948 there were three Peasant graduates and a single Lingayat 
lawyer employed by the Government. The three most important patrons in 
the village were also Peasants.? All of them owned land and loaned money. 
The official Headman of the village was one of these; he was the biggest land- 
owner, owned two buses, and had built a few rental houses in a nearby town. 
The second was Nadu Gowda,’ who had kept two shops and a small rice mill. 
The third was Nadu Gowda’s agnatic cousin Millayya, who owned a big rice- 
mill. 

The ritual rank of Peasants is not very high. While they do rank above the 
Untouchables and such low castes as the Swineherd, they are well below Brah- 
mins and Lingayats. In terms of Varna they are Shudras, the fourth category 
in the all-India hierarchy. But this does not mean much in Rampura, as there 
are no “genuine” Kshatriyas or Vaishyas. (The loca’ rading caste of Banaji- 
gas are not accorded the status of the ‘‘twice-born’”’ Vaishya.) 

While it is true that Peasants are not ritually high, they command respect 
from everyone in the village including the priestly castes of Brahmins and 
Lingayats. The members of the latter castes consult one or another of the 
Peasant patrons on important occasions. Even on ceremonial occasions, out- 
side pollution contexts, Peasants are shown respect by Lingayats and Brah- 
mins. Everyone is aware of the dominant position which Peasants occupy in 
Rampura. 

Over the last fifty years or more, the dominance of Peasants has increased 
in Rampura. The available evidence indicates that in the early years of this 
century Brahmins owned a considerable quantity of irrigated land in the vil- 
lage. The Brahmins were the first to sense the new economic opportunities 
opened to them through Western education, and they gradually moved to the 
towns to enter the new white-collar professions. Urban living, the cost of edu- 
cating children, and the high dowries which the new education and economic 
opportunities had brought about, gradually caused the Brahmins to part with 
their land. Much of this land passed to non-Brahmins, especially the Peasants, 
during the years 1900-1948. 

In the different parts of South India shortly after World War I there began 
what may be called the Non-Brahmin Movement. At the end of World War 
I, most of the important posts in the Government of Mysore were held by 
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Brahmins, and Non-Brahmin leaders realized that they must get Western edu- 
cation if they wanted position and power. Agitation was started for the instt- 
tution of scholarships to help non-Brahmin youths study in schools and col- 
eges, for reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in medical and technological 
colleges, and for preference in appointments to government posts. The non- 
Brahmin agitation succeeded, aiid gradually a number of rules discriminating 
against the Brahmins were evolved by the Government of Mysore. As a result 
of these measures there has come into existence since the late thirties a 
Western-educated non-Brahmin intelligentsia (see Srinivas 1957). 

This non-Brahmin movement is relevant to the understanding of the situa- 
tion in Rampura. It was in the thirties that the leaders among Peasants in 
Rampura and the neighboring villages began to think of higher education for 
their sons. Contact between the Peasants in Rampura and Peasant politicians 
and officials outside increased in the forties; furthermore, contact with the 
towns increased generally, and a few Peasants and Lingayats frequently went 
to Mysore and Bangalore to secure permits and to buy machinery and other 
goods. 

The Brahmins and Lingayats in Rampura provide an instance of ritual 
dominance existing by itself, unaccompanied by the other forms of dominance. 
Neither caste is numerically strong nor is it wealthy. But some families in 
these two castes, namely, the Brahmin priest of the Rama temple and the 
Lingayat priests of the Madeshwara and Basava temples, are quite well off by 
village standards. The main source of income for these families is from the 
land with which the temples have been endowed, while a subsidiary but not 
unimportant source is the gifts in cash or kind which the devotees make to 
the priests whenever they visit the temples or during harvest. The eldest son 
of the Rama priest is employed in the Integral Coach Factory in Perambur 
(Madras) while, as mentioned earlier, one of the Lingayat priests practices as 
a lawyer in a neighboring town. 

But when a caste enjoys one form of dominance, it is frequently able to 
acquire the other forms as well in course of time. Thus a caste which is nu- 
merically strong and wealthy will be able to move up in the ritual hierarchy if 
it Sanskritizes its ritual and way of life, and also loudly and persistently pro- 
claims itself to be what it wants to be. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
more forms of dominance which a caste enjoys, the easier it is for it to acquire 
the rest. 

What I have said above applies only to caste Hindus; Untouchability con- 
stitutes a serious obstacle to group mobility. Untouchables in Rampura are 
either landless laborers, tenants, or very small landowners. They started going 
to school only in the thirties. In 1948, Untouchable leaders from outside were 
going around asking Untouchables in the Rampura area to try to shake off the 

symbols of Untouchability. In the neighboring village of Bihalli, for instance, 
Untouchables decided to give up performing services such as removing the 
carcasses of dead cattle from the houses of the higher castes, beating the tom- 
tom at the festivals o: village deities, and removing the leaves on which the 
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high castes had dined during festivals and weddings. The Bihalli Peasants 
became annoyed at this and beat up the Untouchables and set fire to their 
huts. A similar attempt by the Kere Untouchables was nipped in the bud by 
the local Peasants. 

The dominant caste of Peasants in Rampura is plainly opposed to the 
emancipation of Untouchables. Government efforts to improve the position of 
Untouchables are often frustrated by the leaders of the locally dominant 
caste. Thus, in 1948, the Government of Mysore sanctioned a sum of money 
to enable Untouchables in Rampura to have tiled roofs instead of thatch. The 
grant was administered through the Headman. The Untouchables later com- 
plained that the Headman did not readily give the money, and then only a 
small part of what he should have given. The Peasants, on the other hand, said 
that the Untouchables had spent the money given to them on toddy, and that 
this showed that Untouchables could not be improved. 

Thus, while the Governments of India and Mysore want to abolish Un- 
touchability, and the Untouchables themselves want to improve their position, 
the locally dominant caste stands in the way; its members want the Untouch- 
ables to supply them with cheap labor and perform degrading tasks. They 
also resent the idea that Untouchables should use their wells and tanks, and 
worship in their temples. They have the twin sanctions of physical force and 
boycott at their disposal. It is true that the Untouchables can enforce their 
rights with the aid of the Police and Law Courts, but there are many consider- 
ations which come in the way of taking such a drastic step. 

II 

The numerical strength of a caste influences the kind of relations which 
it has with the other castes, and this is one of the reasons why each multi-caste 
village to some extent constitutes a unique hierarchy. No two villages are 
identical either in the number of castes represented or in the numerical 
strength and the wealth of each resident caste. In fact, the same caste may 
occupy different positions in neighboring villages. For instance, in Kere, 
Fishermen are not allowed to take their wedding and other processions into 
streets in which Brahmins and Peasants live, whereas in those villages in 
Malavalli Taluk where Fishermen are in the majority, no such disabilities 
affect them. There are other instances where the position of a caste is influ- 
enced by considerations such as the amount of land owned by its members and 
the degree to which its way of life is Sanskritized and Westernized. When the 
same caste occupies different positions in different villages, the segment of the 
caste which is occupying the lower positir will be stimulated to move up in 
the local hierarchy. Members of the minority castes in Rampura occasionally 
told me with pride that in a particular village their castefolk were numerous 

and wealthy. They were trying to identify themselves with people whom 
they regarded as having a higher position than themselves. 

Where a caste is numerically strong, its members have the assurance that 

the other castes in the village will not be able to subject them to any insult or 
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exploitation. (The Untouchables are to some extent an exception to this.) The 
capacity to “field” a number of able-bodied men for a fight and a reputation 
for aggressiveness are relevant factors in determining the position of a caste 
vis-a-vis the other castes. Considerations of power do prevail; the system 
adjusts to the situation that obtains in any single village. 

I visited Kere a few times during the summer of 1952 and found that the 
Brahmins there were suffering from a sense of insecurity. In the General Elec- 
tions held a few months previous to my visit, the members of the family of the 
Brahmin accountant had actively canvassed for a candidate who was not re- 
siding in Kere. This enraged the local candidate, a very powerful Peasant. The 
outsider won and the defeated candidate freely expressed his dislike of Brah- 
mins in general and the accountant’s family in particular. He even said that 
he wanted the Brahmins to leave Kere. A Brahmin doctor in Kere told me 
that where they are few in number, Brahmins had no future in the village. He 
thought that Brahmins ought to migrate to villages and towns in which they 
were represented in some strength. 

Two incidents which occurred in Rampura in the summer of 1952 further 
drove home to me the sense of insecurity prevalent among members of minor- 
ity castes. One was a dispute between a Potter and a Lingayat Priest in which 
the latter told an influential Peasant friend that the Lingayats were in a 
minority in Rampura and that it was up to the Peasants to see that they were 
not humiliated. The implication was that had there been enough Lingayats, 
they need not have depended upon the Peasants to secure them justice. 

During the summer of 1952, a Rampura Shepherd sold all his land in the 
village and his share of the ancestral house in the village. It was stated in the 
sale deed that he was leaving Rampura because only a few Shepherds (actually 
175) were living there, unlike his affinal village in thich they were preponder- 
ant. His action was unpopular, and it was widely rumored that the real reasons 
for his leaving the village were his inability to get along with his brothers and 
his friendliness with his wife’s kin. But it is significant that those who drafted 
the document regarded moving into a village where his caste was represented 
in strength as a proper and sufficient reason for selling his land and house in 
his natal village. 

Statements are often made by members of minority castes that they have 
no protection against bullying and exploitation on the part of men of the 

dominant caste. The members of the nondominant castes may be abused, 
beaten, grossly underpaid for work done, or their women required to gratify 
the sexual desires of the powerful men in the dominant caste. 

It is not unlikely that the concentration of the members of a caste into a 
ward (a feature of village life all over India) adds to their sense of security. 
While this practice is related to ideas of pollution and purity, this is not the 
whole story. A man feels safer in the keri (ward) of his caste. 

A patron’s following can be made to yield him economic and other benefits. 
Patrons from the dominant caste can secure a larger number of followers than 
patrons from nondominant castes. The rural patrons are ‘‘vote banks’”’ for the 
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politicians, and during elections they are approached for votes. In return, 
patrons expect favors—licenses for buses and rice-mills, and seats in medica! 
and technological colleges for their kinsfolk. The existence of such links be- 
tween patrons and politicians establishes a continuum between rural and urban 
forces, making each responsive to the other. 


lil 


Disputes are referred to patrons for settlement, and where there is a de- 
cisively dominant caste in a village, the biggest patrons usually come from that 
caste. 

The word “panchayat” has been used to include all judicial and executive 
bodies in rural areas. I shall here restrict the use of the term to the official 
panchayat only, i.e., the assembly of village elders constituted according to 
an Act of the Provincial or State Government. It is the official panchayat 
which is entitled to levy a tax on every house, house-site, and shop in the vil- 
lage. The money which the official panchayat collects is to be used to provide 
the village with drains and street lights, to improve the village well, tank, or 
temple, and for other similar purposes. Generally, the State Government lays 
down the procedure by which the official panchayat should be constituted. 
There was an elected official panchayat in Rampura in 1948 constituted 
under the Mysore Government’s Village Panchayat Act of 1926, under 
which every village was required to have a panchayat with a minimum 
of twelve members, not less than half being elected. The Chairman was 
usually nominated, but the Deputy Commissioner, the official in charge of a 
District, was given the discretionary power to allow a village to elect the 
chairman annually. He did this only wherf he thought a particular panchayat 
deserved the honor. In 1947, Rampura was given that honor, and the immedi- 
ate result was a keen contest for the chairmanship. The Headman was nearly 
unseated in the struggle. The Headman became Chairman again in 1948, but 
this was because no election was held—even though the official report stated 
that an election had been held at which the Headman was elected Chairman. 

In 1948 the official panchayat included leaders from every numerically sig- 
nificant caste, including Muslims and Untouchables. It also included the 
Brahmin village accountant. The panchayat minute book reported the holding 
of a meeting once a month, but this was an exaggeration. The members even 
reported one absentee at every meeting to give verisimilitude to their minutes. 
During my entire stay in Rampura (in all, about 13 months), the official pan- 
chayat met only once. The Chairman of the panchayat either made all the 
decisions by himself or in consultation with his great friend, fellow-castemen, 
and relative, Nadu Gowda. 

The official panchayat is usually dormant and becomes active only on 
certain occasions. It is the traditional and unofficial panchayat—here called 
council—which is active in the settlement of disputes. The membership of the 
council varies from village to village and from context to context. It may on 
occasion include all the leaders of the numerically significant castes, or it may 
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include only the disputants concerned and a patron like the Headman or Nadu 
Gowda. A patron usually acts on a complaint received from someone, except 
when he himself is the aggrieved party. He may feel that it is not necessary 
to call anyone else or he may ask the disputants to request a few other patrons 
to come together. Thus when a Peasant brought a complaint before Nadu 
Gowda against a Smith woman, saying that her dog had eaten his lamb, he 
did not feel it necessary to invite anyone else to “‘sit on the bench” with him. 
Village councils are informal and flexible, and there is no hard and fast rule 
about who should sit on them. A great deal is left to the discretion of the pa- 
trons. 

Traditional councils may be divided into caste councils and village coun- 
cils, depending on the kind of issue before the patrons. This distinction is not 
absolute; there is occasional overlapping of jurisdiction. Village councils have 
jurisdiction in matters such as: Who stole grass from X’s field?; Who set fire 
to Y’s straw-rick?; and, Is Z speaking the truth when he says that P owes him 
a hundred rupees and not fifty? Caste councils decide such questions as: 
Should R be thrown out of caste for having sex relations with an Untouchable 
woman?; and, Should J be granted a divorce from M? 

A caste council usually has jurisdiction over disputes among members of 
a single caste. In a dispute in which members of different castes are involved, 
patrons from the concerned castes and a few patrons from the dominant caste 
form the council. The patrons of the dominant caste have jurisdiction over all 
the castes living in the area. Such jurisdiction is invoked through the preexist- 
ing bonds of patron-and-client, kinship, or friendship. 

It is necessary here to comment briefly on the role of the Headman and 
Nadu Gowda in the settlement of disputes in Rampura. Both are members of 
the dominant caste, heads of large lineages, landowners, money-lenders, and 
patrons. The Headman is also the holder of an hereditary government post 
which gives him power and influence in the village. His joint family has con- 
siderable prestige in the area, and his father is still mentioned for the power 
which he wielded and for his many acts of impulsive generosity. In 1948 the 
Headman was the biggest landowner in Rampura, and it was rumored that 
he had lent more than Rs. 150,000 to people in at least 30 neighboring villages. 
But the lineage of which the Headman was leader was smaller than the lineage 
of which Nadu Gowda enjoyed undisputed leadership in 1948. Nadu Gowda 
was also more accessible than the Headman, but he was much less wealthy; 
even Millayya, a member of the same lineage, was wealthier. The Headman 
and Nadu Gowda were good friends and there was a great deal of understand- 
ing between them. Their friendship was partly responsible for Rampura’s sta- 
bility, a fact which was recognized by villagers who prophesied anarchy in the 
village ‘‘after the two heads fall.” Between 1900 and 1920 the village was 
sharply divided into a few factions, with the present Headman’s father and 
Nadu Gowda’s father leading the two most important factions. Friendship 
between the present Headman and Nadu Gowda was formed in the teeth of 
their fathers’ opposition. 
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During my stay in Rampura, I did not witness any dispute among Brah- 
mins and therefore cannot say to whom they would have gone for settlement. 
However, I do know that during a crisis Brahmins went to one or other of the 
Peasant patrons for advice and help. When a caste is decisively dominant, its 
dominance extends over all the castes including castes ritually higher. The 
caste-headman of Peasants in the neighboring village of Kere told me that he 
once disciplined an arrogant Brahmin priest by imposing boycott on him. The 
high ritual position which the Brahmin occupies does not free him from the 
secular control of the dominant caste. This is also true with regard to the 
Lingayats. During the partition of the property of one segment of the Lingayat 
lineage which provides priests to the Madeshwara temple, the Headman and 
his sons were consulted by the head of the joint family, and the partition 
finally took place before Peasant arbitrators. In a dispute between the priests 
of the Madeshwara and Basava temples, the Headman’s advice was sought. 
This case is interesting in showing the kind of issues on which the intervention 
of the dominant caste is sought. Soon after the harvest in 1948, the Basava 
priest, a widower, had gone east and brought back two loose women with 
him. This was criticized by everyone in the village. During the summer, at 
the annual feast in honor of Basava (Basavana para), it is customary for the 
women of the priestly Lingayat families to join together and cook for all 
Lingayats. These women began cooking and were joined by the mistresses of 
the Basava priest. The Lingayat women became annoyed and asked these 
women to keep away, as they were loose women and no one knew their caste. 
One of the Madeshwara priests later went to the Headman and requested him 
to see that henceforth the two priestly lineages cooked separately on such oc- 
casions. The Headman agreed. In 1952, in a case in which a Lingayat youth 
had a liaison with a Peasant widow and also insulted a few Peasant youths, the 
council consisted of the Headman, a few other Peasants and a Lingayat priest. 
A fine was imposed on both the parties to the liaison and it was decreed that 
the widow should soon marry. The girl went to her sister’s affinal village and 
got married a few months later. 

Even a group like the Muslims, with customs and traditions which are quite 
different from those of the Hindus, take intimate disputes among close kindred 
to the Headman for settlement. In 1948 I witnessed three such disputes be- 
tween kinsfolk being taken to the Headman. It is the boast of Peasants in 
Rampura that the Muslims are unable to settle a dispute among themselves 
and have to take it to the Peasants. The Kere documents reveal a similar sit- 
uation in Kere hobli. 

I was told more than once that an effort was usually made to settle a dis- 
pute within the caste and to take it to the Peasants only when internal efforts 
failed. It took me some time to realize that this rule was more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. I witnessed several castes taking their disputes, 
even intimate domestic disputes, to the Peasant patrons for settlement. 

The Untouchables were the only caste to make an effort to settle their 
disputes among themselves. They even succeeded in recovering from a caste 
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elder a fee which he failed to pay to the caste at the wedding of a daughter. I 
am unable to say whether the Untouchables took care of their own disputes 
because of new-found self-awareness as a group, or because they thought the 
higher castes would not be interested in their affairs. 

Disputes between Untouchables and high caste men are taken to Peasants 
for settlement. Thus, in 1952, a dispute between a Lingayat landowner and 
his Untouchable agricultural servant was taken before the Headman. Inter- 
caste disputes are usually taken to the Peasants for settlement. 

There is a marked tendency for disputes to be settled within the village. 
The local elders know the disputants intimately and they are more likely to 
take a sympathetic view than are outsiders. Justice within the village is also 
cheaper, swifter, and more efiective. The local elders either have direct power 
over the disputants themselves or have influence with those who have such 
power. This is why disputes tend to be referred to local patrons even across the 
caste lines. The power wielded by the local patrons is considerable, and even 
outsiders seek their intervention. Thus a Shepherd from a different village re- 
quested Nadu Gowda to use his influence with his wife’s father in Rampura, to 
see that she joined him. 

A man who takes a dispute that does not refer to caste matters outside the 
village is guilty of slighting the local patrons. His action is, in effect, a declara- 
tion of “no confidence” in them, and he will soon be made to realize that he 
has incurred their wrath. Nemesis is swift in an Indian village where people 
are bound to each other by a multitude of ties. The outside elders, on their 
part, would not like to offend local elders. They know full well the power 
wielded by the local elders, who would be able to withhold true evidence and 
even produce false evidence, if annoyed. Their help would be necessary in ar- 
ranging a match, in securing a loan, and in a dozen other ways. 

In some cases, however, the local elders may not be likely to intervene. 
They may think that the particular question has to be decided by the elders of 
the caste concerned and not by themselves. In the summer of 1946, a caste 
dispute among Washermen from several villages in Mandya and Mysore Dis- 
tricts was settled in Rampura. None of the important Peasant patrons at- 
tended the meeting. Sometimes the Peasant patrons may be indifferent be- 
cause none of the disputants is a client or a kinsman. When a client is involved 
in a dispute, the patron steps in either because he must, or because the client 
urges him to do so. Thus Nadu Gowda was actively advising a Shepherd client 
who was making e‘orts to get his daughter’s marriage dissolved. The husband 
was living in Sathnur and the case had gone up before the Shepherds in that 
village. 

Where the local patrons have power, and factions are not deep, disputes 
go before them for settlement. If they are taken to a government court or to 
elders living outside the village, it means that the matter is beyond the local 
patrons. Thus in Rampura, though people submitted their disputes to one or 
other of the Peasant patrons, there were a few who were known for wanting to 
take every dispute to the official courts. These people were not respected in the 
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village. The Rampura patrons were rich and influential and it was their boast 
that their disputes were always settled locally. In this respect Rampura was 
unlike some neighboring villages. 

While there is usually a tendency to settle a dispute within the village, 
there is ‘‘leap frogging’”’ when the caste which is dominant in the higher village 
.. the same as the one which is dominant in the lower village. Thus, if Peasants 
are dominant in both the higher and lower villages, the Peasants living in the 
lower village show a tendency to take every dispute, including trivial ones, to 
Peasant patrons in the higher village. This occurs even though it is the policy 
of the council of the higher village to support the authority of caste and village 
councils within its jurisdiction. 

IV 

A brief description of the structure of village and caste councils is necessary 
here. This is complicated, as a part of the picture has to be reconstructed from 
the little that is now open to observation. Elderly villagers are frequently 
heard to say that things have changed a great deal and that many of the cus- 
toms and conventions which were being observed even 20 or 30 years ago are 
being dropped nowadays. The Kere documents help a little in reconstructing 
the structure as it was a few decades ago, but it is not correct to argue that what 
was true of Kere was true of all hoblis. Moreover, elderly informants are fond 
of making neat statements about the social organization of their caste and 
area, and it is difficult to fit them to the behavior seen today. Thus, for in- 
stance, a Potter will mention that at a wedding ceremony in his caste, 70 sets 
of betel leaves and arecanuts are kept apart for distribution to representatives 
from the 70 villages forming part of Potter’s caste circle. Another Potter will 
say that 48 or 60 sets ought to be kept and not 70; neither is able to list the 
villages. If one goes to a Potter wedding, one does not see the specified number 
of sets of betel leaves and arecanuts kept apart. One is told that the custom 
has been discontinued only in the last four or five years. The data are some- 
times more reliable, especially when they relate to disputes which actually 
occurred and were witnessed by informants. With these strictures, I will en- 
deavor to reconstruct the organization of village and caste councils. 

The village council is the lowest unit in the settlement of disputes. In this 
connection it is necessary to define what is meant by a village. Where villages 
are nucleated it is not difficult to identify and distinguish a village, but every 
nucleated settlement is not regarded as a village by the government. Thus 
Kere consists of three distinct nucleated settlements, one of which is Kere 
proper; the other two, which have distinct names, are called ddkhale grdmagalu 
or “satellite villages.”’ For official purposes, the two satellite villages are one 
with Kere, and the hereditary Kere officials look after all the three settle- 
ments. But for social and religious purposes, Kere is three separate villages. A 
small village is occasionally tacked onto a nearby larger one for reasons of ad- 
ministrative economy. In the settlement of disputes, however, it is the social 
and religious unit which is important, not the administrative unit. 
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For purposes of administration again, villages are grouped into hoblis, 
hoblis into taluks or sub-taluks, and taluks into districts, and finally, districts 
into the State of Mysore. Rampura is not only socially but also administra- 
tively a village, and it lies in Hogur hobli, Sangama Taluk, Mysore District. 
(Until August, 1938, Mandya and Mysore formed a single District.) 

The division into hoblis is an old division, and a hobli may contain from 
20 to 50 villages. This division corresponded to some extent with the social 
organization. Thus the council of the capital (kasba) of the hobli was regarded 
as a kallemane or “house of law.”’ A kattemane is a place where disputes are 
settled. The headman of the kattemane is called Nadu Gowda, and in the 
Rampura area he is usually from the dominant caste of Peasants. The area 
over which a kattemane has jurisdiction (identical with a hobli) is called 
Mahanadu (big country), and in letters, the headman of the kattemane is 
addressed as Chief of the Mahanadu (Mahanadu Gowda). It may be men- 
tioned here that a basic dichotomy existed between the agricultural castes 
which constituted Nadu, and the artisan and trading castes which constituted 
Desha. (These castes are represented on the brass ladle carried by the kulavadi, 
the Untouchable servant of the Hindu castes.) The agricultural castes are en- 
titled to the nonorific suffix of Gowda and the trading and artisan castes to 
Shetli. The Chief of the Shetti group is usually a leading trader in the hobli- 
capital and is called Desha Shetti. The Chief of the Nadu group of castes and 
the Desha Shetti are both respected figures, and sets of betel leaves and 
arecanuts are set apart for them at any wedding. 

Peasants are dominant in Kere, and more than 50 years ago, they shared 
this dominance with Brahmins. But the Brahmins do not seem to have played 
a very prominent part in the settlement of disputes. The Kere documents show 
that the council of Peasants wielded effective power not only in Kere village 
but over the entire hobli. I am not able to say what the situation was like in 
Hogur, the hobli to which Rampura belongs, but Rampura itself had powerful 
Peasant leaders, as we have seen. 

A variety of disputes were referred to the council of Peasant elders in Kere. 
One document referred to the punishment of a Fisherman who falsely alleged 
that his father’s classificatory younger brother’s wife, i.e., his classificatory 
mother, was his mistress. If the allegation was true, both were guilty of incest. 
The Peasant elders of Kere were angered by the false allegation and felt much 
sympathy for the wronged woman; they imposed two fines on the man, one of 
40 rupees to be paid to the Peasant council, and another of 15 rupees to be 
paid to the Fisherman council. The Peasant caste council threatened the cul- 
prit with expulsion from his own Fisherman caste if he repeated the allegation. 
This incident shows the extraordinary power possessed by the council of the 
dominant caste, being able even to threaten a member of a different caste with 
outcasting. 

In another document the Peasant elders defined the conditions under 
which a Muslim priest resident in Ganjam village was to serve the Muslims of 
Kere. He was asked to recognize three Muslims in Kere as leaders of the local 
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Muslims, and to serve only those whom these three approved, but told that if 
he were dissatisfied with the Muslim leaders, he was to take his complaint to 
the Peasant leaders. In the same document, the Muslims in Kere and another 
village agreed to obey the three Muslim leaders, and added that, in case of 
dissatisfaction with the leaders’ decisions, they would appeal to the Peasant 
elders in Kere. 

A year after this document was signed, Kere Muslims informed the Peasant 
elders that they would bring them their disputes, as some had refused to obey 
the Muslim leaders. This highlights a feature of rura! social organization in this 
area: the council of the dominant caste tries to create a structure of authority 
within each group it has to deal with, though its efforts frequently fail. In one 
case the Peasant headman of a village in Kere hobli complained to the Kere 
council that his villagers did not respect him at all, but took every trivial 
dispute to the elders in Kere. He requested the elders to support his authority 
in the village. When the caste which is dominant in a village is also dominant 
in the hobli-capital, the many ties between the two groups seem to militate 
against settling disputes locally. 

The word kattemane evokes respect in the minds of Peasants in this area. 
All castes resident in a hobli-capital claim that they have kattemane status. 
Thus Oilmen, Fishermen, and Muslims resident in Hogur claim that their 
councils are higher than their respective caste councils in the other villages of 
the hobli. An Oilman from Hogur, at a wedding in his caste in any other village 
in his hobli, demands that he be given a set of betel leaves and arecanuts 
(veelya) before any other Oilman from that hobli , and creates a furore if he 
is not given such priority. 

Ceremonial precedence is a Jifferent matter from referring village disputes 
to the council of the particular caste in the hobli-capital. If the particular 
caste is numerically strong and wealthy in the hobli-capital, disputes may be 
taken to its council. If one or more elders are also well-krown for their wisdom 
and skill in settling disputes, more people use their caste council. In the course 
of a generation or two, such a place is likely to acquire renown for settling 
disputes. I am inclined to think that the reputation of the Peasant councils in 
villages such as Keragodu and Nelamane was built up in this way. It is also 
probable that over a period of time the reputation of a council rises and falls, 
though people seem to regard it as immutable. 

The council of the hobli-capital is sensitive about the position it enjoys. At 
the annual festival of Madeshwara in Gudi in 1947, a fight occurred between 
Kere and Bihalli, and in the month of February 1948 the elders of Bihalli be- 
gan working toward a settlement. They approached the Peasant elders of 
Hogur and Rampura, and it was decided to call a meeting of the elders of Kere, 
Bihalli, Hogur, and Rampura on a particular day. The Kere elders were in- 
formed accordingly, but no one from Kere turned up. Lame excuses were 
given for their nonappearance, but everyone knew that the real reason was 
that Kere people felt they were being ordered about by Hogur. On the next 
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date that was decided, the Hogur elders failed to turn up. They wanted to pay 
Kere leaders tit for tat. The pride of both villages having been satisfied, every- 
one attended on the third day and the dispute was settled. 

In actual discussions with villagers, they frequently mentioned i particu- 
lar village as constituting the highest council (andalu gadi) for a particular 
caste. Thus Peasants stated that the Peasant council in Nelamane was their 
highest court, while Shepherds mentioned Chennapatna, Basketmakers desig- 
nated Malavalli, and Potters, Keragodu. Informants always mentioned the 
existence of documents and copper-plate deeds which defined the rights and 
privileges of their caste. Of course, no one had seen those documents, but all 
had heard about their existence. 

It seems likely that a particular caste dominant in a village gradually ac- 
quired a reputation for settling disputes; it is also probable that the elders at 
one time sought and obtained the support of the local chieftain, or ruler or the 
head of a monastery for their decisions. When the village is a hobli-capital, it 
is easier for it to establish and enhance such authority. 

Evidence that the reputation of a council was not constant over a period 
of time is found on occasions when there is an open challenge to a dominant 
position. Thus, several years ago, Potters from Mysore City claimed prece- 
dence over Potters from Keragodu. The former argued that they represented 
the place where H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore lived, the capital of the 
State, and as such they had to be given priority over Keragodu. The Keragodu 
Potters replied that priority to Seringapatam had not been conceded when Hy- 
der Ali and Tippu Sultan were ruling there (in the 18th century), and there 
was no reason why they should give precedence to Mysore now. Thereupon 
Mysore Potters refused to attend weddings in Keragodu area. However, the 
Mysoreans’ claim was conceded in Tagadur area in the east. Refusal to ac- 
knowledge changes in relative status is the source of much confusion in regard 
to the organization of councils. The great increase in communications bet ween 
members of the same caste living in different areas makes for more debate 
regarding mutual position, and there is yet another complicating factor: some 

young men in every caste regard all this as antiquated. 

As already mentioned, the patron-client tie is of crucial importance in the 
settlement of disputes. It is so powerful that disputes are always referred up- 
ward from clients to patrons.‘ As the patrons and clients frequently belong to 
different castes, there is no strong sentiment that a dispute should be settled 
within the caste. Disputes are more easily settled locally if the patrons are 
powerful and come from a caste which is decisively dominant. Where a caste 
is dominant in a group of neighboring villages, the influence of a patron extends 
far beyond his own village. Where a village is split into factions, each faction 
administers justice within it, and interfactional relations resemble interna- 
tional relations. 
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In Rampura the biggest and most important patrons are from the Peasant 
caste, and the patrons from the other high castes are aware of the power 
wielded by the Peasant patrons. 

In 1948, Rampura was not factionalized, though a few isolated groups dis- 
liked the Headman and everyone associated with him. They were not numer- 
ous enough to challenge his authority and that of Nadu Gowda. Elderly vil- 
lagers frequently remarked that Rampura was more prosperous and unified 
than in the first two decades of this century, when even the large landowners 
were indebted to money-lenders in Mysore and Tadagavadi, and when, during 
the harvest, grain was measured out to the creditors as interest on these loans. 
That earlier period was characterized by deep factionalism; the several patrons 
were at loggerheads with each other. Elderly informants asserted that the vil- 
lagers went more to the law courts then than in the later period. Particularly 
Narase Gowda, a faction leader, went to the law courts a great deal and 
acquired an intimate knowledge of law and legal procedure which he put to 
excellent use harassing his enemies, including the present Headman’s father. 
The two often supported rival candidates in law suits. Elderly villagers say 
that the factions in the village began to disappear sometime after the end of 
World War I when one of the leading villagers was involved in a murder case 
and the village closed ranks and rallied behind the suspected man. 

I have heard it said in Rampura that respectable people ought not to fre- 
quent the law courts. In 1948 the few who did so were unpopular and had a 
reputation for being very unscrupulous. This does not mean that a respectable 
man should never go to a law court, but that he should go only after he has 
exhausted all other remedies. It is generally felt that it is better to settle a 
dispute in the village than take it to a government court. When in a moralizing 
mood, villagers are able to reel off the names of those who liquidated substan- 
tial fortunes in taking disputes from one law court to another. It may be men- 
tioned that a good deal of what goes on in a law court does not make sense to 
villagers; they know that a clever lawyer has to be hired, and that when a man 
loses in a lower court he can appeal to a higher. When a man loses in a govern- 
ment law court it does not mean that he has done wrong or that he loses face 
with his fellow villagers, but only that his lawyer is not clever enough or that 
he is not lucky. Villagers know that a man who has a right to a thing may lose 
it in a law court and the man who has no right may win it. This contrasts with 
the decisions of a village court, which have an ethical connotation. For in- 

stance, I found in the village panchayat book a note to the effect that a Smith 
had been fined one pie (1/192 of a rupee). I asked some people about the 
meaning of fining an absurd sum like a pie. They explained to me that it was 
levied only on a man who was found to be a persistent wrong-doer over trifles. 
The fine meant that an eye had always to be kept on the wrong-doer. The 
more serious punishments such as imposing a heavy fine, temporary boycott, 
and outcasting also have an ethical implication. I do not mean to imply here 
that the decisions of village councils are always right and that village arbitra- 
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tors are incorruptible, but only that the decisions have a moral implication 
which the decisions of the government civil courts usually lack. 

I have mentioned earlier that the patrons of the dominant caste tend to 
support, if not to create, local structures of authority. In consonance with this 
principle, they apply to the disputants the customs and rules which the latter 
recognize as binding, even when they are different from the customs and rules 
which are binding on the dominant caste. This respect for the moral code of 
every caste is one of the reasons why the decisions of the council of the domi- 
nant caste still continue to be respected. It is indeed a matter of surprise that 
village councils continue to function in spite of more than 100 years of British 
law administered through the powerful official law courts. The Kere docu- 
ments included two cases which had been pending before the Government law 
courts but which had subsequently been withdrawn to be submitted to the 
council of the dominant caste in Kere. 


SUMMARY 


A study of the locally dominant caste and the kind of dominance it enjoys, 
is essential to the understanding of rural society in India. Numerical strength, 
economic and political power, ritual status, and Western education and occu- 
pations, are the most important elements of dominance. Usually the different 
elements of dominance are distributed among different castes in a village. 
When a caste enjoys all or most of the elements of dominance, it may be said 
to have decisive dominance. 

The Peasants in Rampura enjoy decisive dominance. They command re- 
spect not only from several lower castes, but also from the priestly castes, 
Brahmins and Lingayats, who have a higher ritual rank but who are not free 
from the secular control of the dominant caste. 

The numerical strength of a caste influences its relations with the other 
castes. The capacity to muster a number of able-bodied men for a fight, and 
reputation for aggressiveness, are relevant factors. Considerations of power do 
prevail. The members of the nondominant castes may be abused, beaten, 
grossly underpaid, or their women required to gratify the sexual desires of the 
powerful men in the dominant caste. The patrons from the dominant caste are 
“vote banks” for the politicians. 

The dominant caste plays a very important role in the settlement of dis- 
putes, which are settled by the traditional village and caste councils and not 
by the modern statutory panchayats. A caste council usually has jurisdiction 
over only the members of a single caste, but the dominant caste has jursidic- 
tion over all the castes living in a village. The leaders of the dominant caste 
not only settle disputes between members of different castes but are also fre- 
quently approached by nondominant castes for the settlement of their inter- 
nal, even domestic, disputes. In the settlement of disputes, the patron-client 
tie is extremely important. 

A feature of the administrative system of Mysore, handed down from pre- 
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British days, is the grouping of villages into hoblis. The council of the domi- 
nant caste in the hobli-capital is called a kattemane (house of law), and it set- 
tles disputes not only occurring within the capital, but also entertains appeals 
from councils of every village in the hobli. It normally tries to uphold the au- 
thority of local elders. The working of caste and village councils and their rela- 
tion to the council of the hobli-capital is extremely complicated and perhaps 
varies from hobli to hobli. The study of the working of these councils is essen- 
tial to the understanding of the dominant caste. 
NOTES 

! This paper was read before a Department of Anthropology Seminar at the University of 
Chicago in the last week of May, 1957. I thank the Rockefeller Foundation for a generous fellow- 
ship which enabled me to devote the greater part of the academic year 1956-1957 to the analysis 
and writing up of my Rampura material. A full acknowledgement will be made when my book on 
Rampura is published. 

2 For an elaboration of the concept of patron, see my 1955 essay. 

3 Here Nadu Gowda is the name of a Peasant; it is usually the name of the hereditary head- 
man of the Peasant caste in a hobli-capital. 

4 This tendency is probably a universal feature of rural India. See, for example, Gough. 
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fHE PROBLEM 

GREAT deal of attention has been given within the literature of anthro- 

pology to the analysis of cross-cousin marriage and, more generally, 
exogamy. However, with a few notable exceptions (Cf. Ayoub 1957; Barth 
1954; Chapple and Coon 1942), comparatively little interest has been devoted 
to the study of preferential patrilateral parallel cousin marriage and kin group 
endogamy. This is understandable when one considers that the contemporary 
occurrence of this practice is limited to the Arabs and their immediate Moslem 
neighbors, while the reverse phenomena of exogamy and cross-cousin mar- 
riage recur throughout the world. The latter is a regularity of such high order 
that it has demanded functional explanations. Such analyses have been so 
numerous and so persuasive that one may now wonder how preferential endog- 
amy could possibly be a viable social form. This problem will form the sub- 
stance of the present paper. 

Patrilateral parallel cousin marriage is evidently ancient in the Near East, 
from whence it spread during the Arab conquests to adjacent peoples through 
the vehicles of clientship, intermarriage, and religious conversion. Most com- 
mentators on the custom have repeated the Arab explanation that it keeps 
property within the family (Cf. Rosenfeld 1957; Granqvist 1931). But, as 
Barth notes (1954:170), this explanation is valid only when the Koranic law 
through which a daughter inherits half the amount received by a son is ob- 
served. This is very frequently not the case. In any event, the argument ig- 
nores the fact that the daughter of another family could well bring into the 
husband’s group a most welcome inheritance, and we are thus able to use the 
same motivation to show that exogamy is a potential means of enhancing fa- 
milial fortunes. Or phrased in another way, if we admit this to be an effective 
means of preserving the patrimony, why is it not common practice in a wider 
range of societies? 

In a recent article on father’s brother’s daughter marriage among the 
Kurds, Barth (1954:171) offers a variant explanation of the practice in his 
statement that it ‘“... plays a prominent role in solidifying the minimal 
lineage as a corporate group in factional struggle.’”’? His argument runs that 
the paternal uncle is willing to forego the bride price in the case of the nephew, 
because he can thereby rely upon the latter’s complete political support. We 
have here another means-end explanation, although this one has the merit of 
being predicated upon the particular structure of Kurdish society rather than 
upon a presumably general drive toward economic aggrandizement. Since 
Barth suggests the applicability of his argument to the Arab Bedouin, there 
are two points that should be here stressed. First, it is quite clear that at least 
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among the Arabs, the paternal uncle does not give his daughter to the nephew; 
rather, the nephew has a right to her, whatever may be the uncle’s sentiments 
and motivations (Cf. Dickson 1951:116; Musil 1928:137-40; Murray 1935: 
179). However, the end result of consolidation of the minimal lineage through 
parallel cousin marriage may be applicable to the Arabs, and we will explore 
this thesis later in the paper. Barth also emphasizes the process of lineage fis- 
sion that underlies Kurdish power struggles, and he attributes its peculiar in- 
tensity to the lack of those cross-cutting modes of segmentation that dampen 
conflict among the Nuer and other segmentary, agnatic African groups. In 
such a setting, he sees parallel cousin marriage as a solidifying factor. We 
will maintain a converse proposition in this paper—namely, that the Arab 
evidence indicates that parallel cousin marriage underlies this extreme fission 
process. Thus, while consolidation of wealth, or of power, may constitute a 
motivation for those who wish to marry their father’s brother’s daughter, one 
structural function of the institution is to promote the segmentation process. 
From this point of view, feud and fission are not at all dysfunctional factors 
but are necessary to the persistence and viability of Bedouin society. 


BEDOUIN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
The overall outlines of Arab Bedouin’ society are well known to anthro- 
pology, despite the lack of detailed studies in recent years.4 The Bedouin trace 
descent and inheritance patrilineally, and they are nominally patrilocal. His- 
torically, they are known to have expanded in numbers and territory, and the 
social system has accommodated these increases through the fission of agnatic 
lines. Thus patrilineal units split off from parent units through segmentation 
of the sibling group. In time, the offspring agnatic line attains considerable 
size, and it in turn segments. Ideally, accurate genealogies are maintained 
whereby these ramified and scattered groups may trace common ancestry. 
W. Robertson Smith (1885: 3-4) has summarized Arab social structure neatly: 
According to the theory of the Arab genealogists the groups were all patriarchal tribes, 
formed, by subdivision of an original stock, on the system of kinship through male 
descents. A tribe was but a larger family; the tribal name was the name or nickname 
of the common ancestor. In process of time it broke up into two or more tribes, each 
embracing the descendants of one of the great ancestor’s sons and taking its name from 
him. These tribes were again divided and subdivided on the same principle, and so at 
length that extreme state of division was reached which we find in the peninsula at the 
time of the prophet. Between a nation, a tribe, a sept or sub-tribe and a family, there 
is no difference, on this theory, except in size and distance from the common ancestor. 
As time rolls on the sons of a household become heads of separate families, the families 
grow into septs, and finally the septs become great tribes or even nations embracing 


great tribes. 


Thus far, the Bedouin social system appears to be of a type quite often 
described by anthropologists, especially those concerned with Africa. There 
are, however, certain difficulties in identification of the agnatic units, them- 
selves. This is reflected in the variable application of European terms for kin 
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groups, which sees a unit of essentially the same scope called by different writ- 
ers a tribe, a confederation, a lineage, or a clan. And there are no generally ap- 
plicable terms in Arabic. The prefix bait, for example, may be encountered in 
the name of a group numbering in the thousands and can also be correct usage 
for the inhabitants of a single tent. As Evans-Pritchard (1949:75) notes, 

. all these terms are relative and are used in a more or less comprehensive 
sense according to the context.” 

Further indications of this lack of rigid boundary nomenclature may be 
found within the political system, the units of which are identical with those 
of kinship. A shaikh may be merely a family head who in turn acknowledges 
the leadership of another shaikh, who is the head of the agnatic line, as defined 
by descent from some common ancestor. The latter shaikh may acknowledge 
the position of still another chieftain, who bears the same title and is leader of 
a more comprehensive patrilineal group. Each leader has an active role at a 
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certain level of segmentation as given in the genealogies. But under normal cir- 
cumstances, he exercises authority and direction only when his unit becomes 
involved in joint action. That is, his duties lie mainly in the representation 
and leadership of the unit in relations, usually of conflict, with other units of 
approximately the same scope. Though an influential and prestigeful figure, 
he does not exert direct authority over the internal affairs of his unit. For the 
most part, he is the leader of a family-household group. This can perhaps be 
illustrated best diagrammatically. In this very simplified model, A is the chief 
of a patrilineal section of several generations in depth (level IV). All the other 
letters represent other chieftains owing allegiance to him. Under circumstances 
of peace, A directs the activities of his own family, on level I. However, if E 
becomes involved in conflict with F, A will side with E, and C with F. A and C 
will command their respective sections in combat. If on another occasion chief 
I’ is attacked by H, then lineal ties will involve people up to level III, and the 
sections under chiefs A and B will oppose each other. Finally, if another unit 
of the scope of level IV attacks any one of the sections i:. the diagram, the 
whole group under A becomes involved in a joint effort against the antagonist. 
Evans-Pritchard (1949:59) has described the Bedouin political system suc- 
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cinctly: ‘‘Authority is distributed at every point of the tribal structure and 
political leadership is limited to situations in which a tribe or segment of it acts 
corporately.” In its underlying principle, the process of segmentary opposition 
between patrilineal sections corresponds closely to the Arab proverb: ** Myseli 
against my brother; my brother and I against my cousin; my cousin, my 
brother and I against the outsider.” 

In this system, it is almost impossible to isolate a solidary ingroup, and 

groupings are continually being activated or redefined through struggles that 
may even pit members of the nuclear family against each other. Such fluidity 
is congruent with the extreme weakness of intcrnally exercised authority in 
agnatic sections, whatever the level of segmentation in question. W. Robert- 
son Smith (1885:55-56) had an excellent understanding of this facet of the 
nomad social system: 
And as it was with tribal law so it was also with tribal organisation; up to the present 
day, among the Bedouins, it is only in war, or on the march, which is conducted with 
all the precautions of war, that the sheikh of a tribe exercises any active authority. In 
other words the tribe is not organised except for offence and defence; except in war and 
in matters ultimately connected with war the licence of individual freewill is absolutely 
uncontrolled. There cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that Arab society is 
based on the patriarchal authority of the father over his sons; on the contrary there 
is no part of the world where parental authority is weaker than in the desert... . 


Smith’s statement is echoed by Doughty (1955:73) who adds a remarkable in- 
sight into the social system: 

Much sooner then, would a man give a buffet to his wife, or twenty, than lay hand 
strokes upon the back of the perverse child their son, and turn away the mind of him 
forever. In bitterness of a displeasure he will snib his disobedient son with vehement 
words, but his anger shall pass no further to break the house-peace; a/ter years this 
child shall be better than himself, and therefore he is one whom he durst not now offend 


(italics ours). 


It should be noted here that this quality of loose authority in Arab kin groups 
does not correspond with Fortes’ (1953:32) statement on unilineal, corporate 
groups in Africa: ‘‘As a corporate group, a lineage exhibits a structure of au- 
thority. ...”’ It is obvious that Arab kin groups have only a limited corporate 
nature in this sense. Internally exercised jural authority is not normative at 
any level. We will comment further upon this later. 

The above described lack of solidarity in the Bedouin family is abetted by 
the inheritance system, according to which the estate is divided among the 
sons in equal parts, daughters being commonly disinherited. In its ideal form 
this should not be a source of conflict, but special provisions for the eldest son 
and for sons who remain under the paternal roof until the father’s death fre- 
quently cloud issues and result in dispute within the family. In his discussion 
of the problems connected with distribution of the wealth, Jaussen (1908: 21) 
notes that after the settlement is concluded: ‘Before witnesses, each declares 
himself to be satisfied, and peace reigns in the family, something that is quite 
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rare, it is to be noted in passing.”” The harmony of the family is further dis- 
turbed by the efforts of the sons to claim their share of the inheritance—and, 
consequently, independence—from the father before his death. Jaussen 
(1908:22) notes of the Arab family in general: “‘Among the nomads, as among 
civilized peoples, discord occasionally bursts out within the family.” Thus, in 
a system where every male sibling is a potential point of segmentation, and 
therefore a significant political role player, even the interests of brothers or of 
sons and fathers are not necessarily convergent. 

The seeming disorganization of the Bedouin family is of course simply a 
part of the fundamental structure of Arab society. Just as there is structural 
opposition between agnatic sections of several generations’ depth, so also is 
there opposition within the family, for the agnatic units differ only in scope 
and not in organization. That Bedouin society follows fundamentally the same 
principles at all levels of organization can be seen when one considers the 
maximal units of the society. Ideally, all Arabs, whether nomadic or seden- 
tary, form a single super-lineage, the member units of which trace common 
ancestry to the prophet Abraham. Following Abraham, there was a bifurcation 
of the Arabs into two great maximal lineages. One of these, the descendants of 
Adnan, constitutes the present-day Northern Arabs. The other, the line of 
Qahtan, includes the Southern Arabs, or Yemenites as they are commonly 
called. Hostility characterized relations between the two branches during the 
Ummayad dynasty of Islam (Lewis 1954:75), and opposition between the two 
great groupings today rationalizes intertribal wars and the commonly en- 
countered split of peasant villages into two antagonistic factions (Patai 
1952:11-12). It is noteworthy that these comprehensive agnatic units are 
structured in the same way as small groupings of but a few generations in 
depth, and they are defined and maintained by the same oppositional process. 

Arab Bedouin society is characterized by the potentiality for massive ag- 
gregation of its agnatic units, on one hand, and atomistic individualism, on 
the other. Cohesive relations between and within sections do not have an 
enduring, continuing quality, but are situational and opportunistic. The most 
stable segment is the tribe, which, as it is usually defined in the literature, con- 
sists of those sections tracing common ancestry that possess corporate rights in 
grazing lands and water holes. By virtue of its tenure of these critical resources, 
it is also the section most commonly involved in warfare. The tribal territory, 
it must be stressed, is the only corporately held property among the Bedouin; 
this mode of tenure is a simple ecological necessity in a pastoral economy. All 
other forms and sources of wealth are owned by individuals. However, even 
the seemingly stable tribal unit is subject to shifts of membership and realign- 
ment of its sections in accord with the processes of segmentation and the 
vicissitudes of life in the desert. 

Significantly, relations between groups and individuals and alignments in 
conflict are ordered through genealogy and the reckoning of distance from a 
common ancestor. This importance of degree of relationship as a principle of 
Arab social structure may also be seen in the institution of blood responsi- 
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bility. Although warfare and raiding take place between agnatic sections, the 
group that shares blood guilt, or is responsible for the exaction of blood revenge 
or money, consists in most Arab tribes of all persons within five degrees of 
agnatic relationship to the malefactor or the victim (Jaussen 1908:220; Ken- 
nett 1925:55-56; Murray 1935:205; Musil 1928:48-49). Each group of un- 
married siblings therefore has a different group of people with whom it shares 
blood responsibility; the respective groups of a father and his sons vary slightly 
in composition, those of the sons and their patrilateral parallel cousins vary 
somewhat more. By the same logic, a man may belong to the blood responsibil- 
ity groups of a number of people, depending upon degree of relationship of the 
kinsman in question. Thus, in one of the more important corporate obligations 
of Bedouin society, there is no bounded and stable group with which the in- 
dividual is totally identified and the membership of which is interchangeable, 
one for another. 


PARALLEL COUSIN MARRIAGE 


Patrilateral parallel cousin marriage is, we maintain, an essential factor 
in the structuring of Arab society and is especially related to the above-dis- 
cussed importance of genealogy and degree of relationship in the social system. 
Parallel cousin marriage among the Bedouin is ultimately preferential en- 
dogamy within the agnatic line.6 The father’s brother’s son is considered to 
possess marital rights over his cousin, and, in cases in which he does not take 
her as his bride, his permission is nonetheless necessary for her marriage to 
another. If there is no patrilateral parallel cousin, reports Musil (1928: 137), the 
girl falls to the nearest kinsman descended from the brothers of the paternal 
grandfather or great-grandfather. Ayoub (1957:86) reports mother’s sister’s 
daughter marriage to occur among Lebanese peasants, but it is obvious that 
insofar as patrilateral parallel cousin marriage is the dominant preference, 
marriage with the matrilateral parallel cousin is also endogamous to the 
agnatic section. 

Now inasmuch as Arab nomadic society tends toward endogamy, so also 
does each agnatic unit thereby tend to isolate itself. As patrilineal sections 
segment, the preference for the closest female relative (barring sisters) in the 
line deepens the gulf between collateral branches by turning affinal bonds 
inward. Since Bedouin society is based largely upon ties of kinship, each 
minimal-sized agnatic unit becomes virtually self contained and encysted. 
This can be shown in diagram B, which illustrates the convergence of father’s 
and mother’s lines in an ideal system of patrilateral parallel cousin marriage. 
Even the sporadic occurrence of cross-cousin marriage fails to break the social 
isolation of the kin group. Diagram C shows a cross-cousin marriage within a 
system structured primarily by parallel cousin marriage; it can be seen that the 
cross cousins indicated are also second degree patrilateral parallel cousins, and 
we would venture to hypothesize that the Bedouin would interpret the rela- 
tion in the latter way. This isolating effect of parallel cousin marriage has been 
noted by Barth (1953:70-1) for the Kurds: “Lineage segments which have 
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become widely separated in terms of descent will continue as separate endo- 
gamous segments, and in such a situation it is difficult for one segment to 
accept the informally enforced authority of the leader of another segment.” 
Following Barth’s general thesis, parallel cousin marriage may well contribute 
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to the temporary unity of minimal segments, but it is also effective in inhibiting 
the formation of corporate groups on higher levels of segmentation. 

If follows then that parallel cousin marriage has the opposite effect of 
cross-cousin marriage, which is generally considered to be a means by which 
kin groups interrelate and thus become integrated into the larger society. But 
there is a larger Arab society, and we might well ask how these insulated 
agnatic lines join for certain purposes. The answer, of course, was given earlier 
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in the paper when we discussed genealogical reckoning as a means of structuring 
allegiances and antagonisms. We need only add here that genealogies are al- 
most the only means given within the formal social structure for the ordering 
of larger amalgamations. A certain amount of intertriba! marriage between 
families of shaikhs has had this explicit purpose, although these are not norma- 
tive unions. Also, the institution of blood-brotherhood has been used to estab- 
lish, or make closer, bonds between individuals or kin groups (Smith 1885: 44- 
52). But the means par excellence of ordering relations between and within 
agnatic sections is genealogy, and the closeness of bonds depends, at least in 
theory, on the closeness of kinship. Genealogies are not at all strait-jackets 
within which nomad society is contained. Rather, they can be and are mani- 
pulated, added to, and altered as circumstances and tribal fortunes require or 
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allow. Whether only in part or almost wholly false, they are tools. And, as 
Fortes (1953:27) suggests, the Arab genealogies are perfectly valid if viewed 
not as history, but as the social structure projected backward in time and there- 
by legitimized and rationalized. 

CONCLUSION 

We have analyzed the structural-function of parallel cousin marriage in 
terms of three main facts about Bedouin society: 

1. It has the potentiality for atomistic fission. 

2. Through the use of genealogies, Arab agnatic sections may trace relation- 
ships that can ultimately include all Arabs. 

3. Degree of relationship is the significant critetion in the determination of 
allegiances. Distance from a common ancestor in terms of numbers of 
intervening kinsmen is crucial to the ordering of relations within and be- 
tween agnatic sections, and the principle of degree of relationship de- 
termines the composition of the Ego-centered blood responsibility group. 

The third fact tells us a great deal about the patrilineal units of Arab 
society: except perhaps at the level of the tribe, there are no lineages in the 
sense of bounded groups having a continuing and cohesive base in corporate 
rights and duties. Differing degrees of relationship within the named groupings 
tend to break up their internal homogeneity; they are not solidary units, but 
become activated only temporarily at the call of political expediency. That this 
is contradictory to the basic unity of unilineal descent groups was clearly 
recognized by Smith (1885:52-53). Members of Arab agnatic sections do not 
at all occupy a position of ‘“‘status,” as defined by Maine, but neither can rela- 
tions between them be said to be “‘contractual.’’ Clearly, the Arabs lie between 
the two, and we will now define their position more closely. 

We have stated that there are no corporate segments in Bedouin society, 
except for the pasture-owning tribe, which is only weakly so. This position 
should of course be qualified by the note that agnatic segments do indeed have 
names and leaders and do wage warfare, as distinguished from blood feud, as 
units. They do not, however, have the qualities of homogeneity of member- 
ship, control over productive resources, and a system of authority related to 
this control that are such important criteria of the “corporation.” The primary 
function of the agnatic segments is to provide organization for offense and 
defense; they are not multifunctional (cf. Smith 1885:56). Fission and seg- 
mentation are thus promoted by the very fact that the interests of component 
groups and individuals are not directly contingent upon the integrity and 
stability of a more comprehensive unit. As for lineages in Bedouin society, it is 
obvious that descent is traced to common patrilineal ancestors and that there 
are recognizable agnatic segments. There are thus lineages in a formal sense. 


But in a system of patrilateral parallel cousin marriage, patrilineality in the 
usual sense of reckoning of descent in the father’s line for certain purposes to 
the exclusion of that of the mother cannot exist. Exclusion after all is generally 
accomplished by exogamy, and as reference to diagram B will show, mothers’ 
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and fathers’ lines merge on ascending generations. The system, then, has no 
mechanisms for the delineation of the lineage as an exclusive group or for the 
maintenance of structural balance between consanguineal and afiinal relation- 
ship. The latter is clearly indicated by the impossibility of complementary 
filiation, which, as Fortes notes (1953:33), is a consistent feature of unilineal 
descent groups. Such a system can work only by making filiation—usually 
done through recognition of degree of kinship—a general principle which applies 
to all kinsmen. Given this principle underlying Bedouin social structure, and 
in light of the composition of the blood responsibility group, the units of 
Bedouin society correspond more closely to the bilateral kindred than to the 
patrilineage. In this regard the remarks of Schneider and Roberts (1956: 21) 
on Zuni are highly pertinent to the Arab nomad: 

In the formal sense in which the terms are used today, however, we must still 
regard Zuni as matrilineal in descent and not bilateral. Yet the Zuni pattern of in- 
tegration is “bilateral” or “Ego centered” in type and not unilineal. 


This statement is even more true of the Bedouin than of Zuni, for although 
patrilineal descent does not follow through both mother and father in theory, 
it does in fact. Steward (1949:734), in his discussion of the ayllu in ancient 
Peru, also lends support to our viewpoint: “The ayllu was patrilineal only in 
that office was so inherited; group affiliation in an endogamous group is neces- 
sarily bilateral.” 

Further confirmation of our thesis that Arab kin alignments are integrated 

bilaterally can be seen through comparison with Gluckman’s (1955: 22) analysis 
of the Anglo-Saxon bilateral kin group: 
The Anglo-Saxon vengeance group, called the sid, which was entitled to claim blood- 
money for a dead man, was composed of all his kindred, through males and females, up 
to sixth cousins. But the group which resided and worked together seems to have been 
some form of patriarchal joint family: again we find that the vengeance group did not 
coincide with the local group. And if you trace each man’s kin up to his sixth cousins, 
they form a widely scattered grouping which could not mobilize. Each man, with only 
his full-brothers and full-sisters, was the centre of his own sib; and every individual was 
a member of the sibs of many other people. Indeed, I venture to suggest that in a long- 
settled district, where there had been much intermarrying, almost evervone would 
have been a member of everyone else’s sib. Hence where vengeance had to be taken, 
or redress enforced, some people would have been members of both plaintiff and de- 
fendant sibs. They would surely have exerted pressure for just settlement. 


It is exactly the presence of a similarly structured biood responsibility group 
among the Arabs that makes the acceptance of blood money far more common 
than resort to blood feud. And it is also this kind of potential role conflict 
that inhibits the development of any internally solidary kin group; the prin- 
ciples underlying lineage unity and Bedouin blood responsibility are anti- 
thetical. As Murdock (1949:60-61) has succinctly stated of systems of like 
structure: 


This intersecting or non-exclusive characteristic is found onlv with bilateral descent. 
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Every other rule of descent produces only clearly differentiated, isolable, discrete kin 
groups, which never overlap with others of their kind. 


The Bedouin data would seem to suggest that rather than unilineal descent 
alone being the crucial factor in the production of discrete kin groups, the factor 
of exogamy is of equal if complementary importance. Thus with unilinea! 
descent present, but in association with endogamy rather than exogamy, no 
“isolable, discrete kin groups’”’ are found. 

Bedouin society does not, of course, have bilateral kindreds in the narrowest 
definition of the term, for parallel cousin marriage must operate within a some- 
what different system. This can be seen by considering Eggan’s (1955:532) 
summation of Northern Algonkian bilaterality: 

The essence of cross-cousin marriage is that it creates multiple bonds between a limited 
group of relatives and maintains these from generation to generation, rather than 
tying nonrelatives together in an expanding system. Thus it intensifies relationships 
locally but tends to isolate each local group from its neighbors, though never com- 


pletely, of course. 


In a limited sense, cross-cousin marriage in formally bilateral kindreds has the 
same isolating effect as parallel cousin marriage among the Bedouin,® but 
there are two primary differences. First, parallel cousin marriage with patri- 
lineality allows for agnatic segmentation and structural opposition that ex- 
tends even to the level of the nuclear family. And second, on higher levels of 
segmentation, formal patrilineality and patrilineality as an ideology provide 
the basis for the large-scale integration of which Arab society is capable but 
which is beyond the reach of societies structured only by bilateral kindreds. 
It is, then, our hypothesis that the peculiar nature of agnatic sections 
among the Arabs is closely related to the practice of parallel cousin marriage. 
It might also be hypothesized that lack of internal solidarity and homogeneity 
in Arab kin groups is promoted by the combining of affinal and consanguinea! 
ties. If we may deduce from our knowledge of affinal relations in other soci- 
ties, patrilateral parallel cousin marriage could hardly be a cohesive factor 
but may well underlie the fission and faction that are so important a part of 
Arab society. Beyond this consideration, we must contemplate the anomaly 
presented by the existence of patrilateral parallel cousin marriage in a patri- 
lineal system. Homans and Schneider (1955:51) have argued convincingly 
that: “Societies in which marriage is allowed or preferred with mother’s 
brother’s daughter but forbidden or disapproved with father’s sister’s daughter 
will be societies in which jural authority over ego male, before marriage, is 
vested in his father or father’s lineage....’ Their argument follows that 
relations of authority would be in conflict with bonds of sentiment with the 
father-in-law, and that the direction of unilateral cross-cousin marriage is 
therefore a means by which balance may be maintained between jural and 
effective ties. Now accepting their thesis, how much more disturbing to the 
system it must be for a member of a patrilineage to marry his father’s brother’s 
daughter. We believe that this question can be easily resolved by pointing 
out again that there is minimal potestality within the Arab family, or more 
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comprehensive units, and “lineages” are most weak. Patrilateral parallel 
cousin marriage could not work if the converse were true. We have thus a 
further explanation of the previously noted looseness of Bedouin social struc- 
ture. 

Patrilateral parallel cousin marriage has other implications in the struc- 
turing of kin groups. As has been stated, in societies having exogamous descent 
groups the boundaries and membership of the group are clearly set by stipu- 
lating marriage outside of it; descent groups among the Bedouin have no such 
clear-cut means of definition. Rather, the internal logic of the system extends 
agnatic ties in decreasing degree to all members of Arab society. Thus, from a 
study of endogamy, we arrive at the general statement that exogamy functions 
not only to relate kin groups, but to identify their boundaries and define the 
membership that shares in their corporate rights and duties. 

Arab Bedouin society is not simply another case of a simple patrilineal, 
segmentary society structured along the lines of our African models. In a very 
real sense, its plasticity, its capacity for fusion and fission, its lack of bounded 
and stable descent groups has contributed to its enormous persistence in time. 
Bedouin society has maintained itself for centuries despite the physical and 
social environment. Since even the nuclear family is a miniature of the larger 
social system, the population may expand in numbers and area, or become 
fragmented and dispersed, without any disturbance of the social system 
itself. Such dispersals may result from warfare with agrarian states or other 
tribes and, under less violent circumstances, occur annually as part of the 
ecology of steppe pastoralism. And the beauty of Arab genealogies—and their 
manipulation—is that larger units may coalesce when necessary. Thus, the 
Bedouin have frequently had to deal in strength with the states on the borders 
of the desert. That they have often done so with striking results is amply illus- 
trated by the Moslem conquests. The same historical events show a cyclical 
process in Arab society, however, for fission usually sets in shortly after the 
disappearance of the common cause. The Bedouin have never been able to 
exert stable and unified political power for any length of time. But perhaps we 
should not look upon this as a weakness, for Bedouin society persists today 
amid the ruins of empires that once sought to shatter it. 


SUMMARY 


Most explanations of patrilateral parallel cousin marriage are of a causal- 
motivational kind, in which the institution is explained through reference to 
the consciously felt goals of the individual role players. We have not attempted 
to explain the origin of the custom in this paper but have taken it as a given 
factor and then proceeded to analyze its function, i.e., its operation within 
Bedouin social structure. It was found that parallel cousin marriage contri- 
butes to the extreme fission of agnatic lines in Arab society, and, through in- 
marriage, encysts the patrilineal segments. Under these circumstances, inte- 
gration of larger social units is accomplished vertically, through genealogical 
reckoning to common ancestors, and not horizontally, through affinal bonds. 
Common ancestry, whether myth or fact, has been an effective means of ob- 
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taining the great coalitions necessary to the persistence of Arab society on the 
fringes of agrarian states. Conversely, the ability of larger units to fractionate 
into micro-sections without disturbing the social structure gives the society a 
quality of resilience and adaptability in the face of adversity. This may also be 
taken as evidence that social cohesion and social integration are not necessarily 
directly related. 

Finally, we have analyzed the relation of parallei cousin marriage to the im- 
portance of degree of kinship in Arab society. Following Smith’s insights, we 
argued that the heavy emphasis placed upon numbers of intervening kinsmen, 
or distance from a common ancestor, is antithetical to the homogeneity of the 
bounded, corporate lineage and that one of the functions of exogamy is the 
maintenance of the latter type of social unit. Conversely, kin group endogamy 
is functional to a system in which integration is obtained bilaterally. In con- 
clusion, we would suggest that we reevaluate some of our notions that equate 
cohesion, or solidarity, and integration, or structural equilibrium, and that we 
analyze in greater detail the typological differences between societies based on 
true corporate lineages and the one under discussion in this paper. 


NOTES 

! 4 much abbreviated version of this paper was read at the annual meeting of the Kroeber 
Anthropological Society in Berkeley, California, on May 17, 1958. We are much indebted to our 
colleague, David M. Schneider, for his astute criticisms and contributions. 

2 Murphy wishes to acknowledge the support during the writing of this paper of a Faculty 
Research Fellowship awarded by the Social Science Research Council. 

* The structural models employed in this paper were largely derived from the literature on 
the Arab Bedouin, or camel nomads. Although Arab peasant social structure is quite similar to 
that of the Bedouin, it does present certain differences which we do not intend to discuss at this 
time. 

4 Emrys Peters has cc..pleted a study of Cyrenaican Bedouin, the published results of which 
will undoubtedly be a valuable addition to the literature. We have not, however, been able to 
obtain a copy of his doctoral dissertation (Oxford) for the preparation of this paper. 

5 Statistical material on the frequency of parallel cousin marriage among the Bedouin is re- 
grettably scant, although it is well known that it is not an invariable practice and generally applies 
only to first marriages. However, it is the preferred and normative form of union among the 
Bedouin. We have therefore worked from a mechanical model, oversimplifiea of course, in which 
it is the predominant practice. In this regard, David Schneider has noted that the diffuseness of 
Bedouin social structure may be partially attributable to the fact that a socially significant number 
of marriages are nonendogamous. It must be cautioned that rigorously collected census data, 
especially on marriage and residence, are necessary for a more complete resolution of the problems 
raised in this paper. 

6 We are indebted to Melvin Mednick of the University of Chicago for this observation. 
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The Role of Kinship in the Transmission of National Culture 
to Rural Villages in Mainland Greece! 


ERNESTINE FRIEDL 
Queens College 


Ros some time anthropologists have been trying to refine their under- 
standings of the relationships of peasant communities to the nations of 
which they are a part. Pioneer acculturation studies in Latin America pointed 
up the significantly different possibilities in this regard between physically 
isolated communities and those with access to roads and bus service and the 
like. The stress here was on analysis of the selectivity with which rural popula- 
tions took over and adapted culture traits encountered in the cities (Redfield 
1930: 218-223; Beals 1951:5). 

In a recent article Eric Wolf emphasizes the contrast between economically 
isolated rural communities producing primarily for subsistence and those 
which, because they produce cash crops, must maintain credit and market con- 
nections outside the local communities. Wolf stresses the cultural and social 
ramifications in the local community which he believes develop from the de- 
gree of its economic dependence on the town and its representatives (Wolf 
1955:461-466). In a later article, Wolf describes as ‘ta web of group relations”’ 
the actual mechanism by which peasant communities are connected to the 
towns (Wolf 1956:1066). In Wolf’s discussion, the groups participating include 
not only the peasant and his economic mediator or “broker,”’ as Wolf calls 
him, but also the political functionaries who act as intermediaries between the 
rural community and the national controls centered in the cities. 

Redfield, in his most recent summary and analysis of the literature on 
peasant communities, characterizes these communities as societies “‘. . . in 
which there are long-established relations with an elite whose culture is that of 
the peasant carried to another level of development”’ (Redfield 1956:60). This 
elite he conceptualizes with a cultural rather than a structural emphasis. He 
defines it not primarily in terms of its economic and political power, but rather 
as the group of educated people who interpret to the villagers both urban:cus- 
toms and the great national literary and artistic traditions, and who also man- 
age those affairs of peasants which are connected with the national institutions 
(Redfield 1956: 60-65, 101-102). Both Wolf and Redfield make the point that 
the mediating groups need not be outsiders in the physical sense. Wolf notes 
that economically successful peasants who remain in the local community have 
become “brokers” (Wolf 1956:1075). Redfield mentions the ‘‘intelligentsia’’ 
who may live in the villages although they consider themselves among the 
urban educated classes (Redfield 1956:61-62). He also mentions that the elite 
may be relatives of the peasants (Redfield 1956: 134). Wolf, by contrast, in his 
description of the characteristics of open peasant communities, suggests that 
the accumulation of wealth and the necessity for display which presumably 
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lead to a peasant’s becoming a “‘broker’’ tend to produce a conflict with his 
kinship obligations (Wolf 1955:57). 

The better part of a year’s field study in a small Greek village has made 
clear to me the great usefulness of Redtield’s and Wolf’s conceptions. However, 
I shall try to show that in Greece the role of kinship ties as a mechanism for 
maintaining urban-rural connections is extensive and permeating. Nor does a 
change in social status from poorer to wealthier Greek peasant, or to any other 
more prestige-giving position, result in a rupture of kinship ties and obliga- 
tions. 

It is therefore the purpose of this paper to point up the peculiar signifi- 
cance of kinship in “the web of group relations” between town and country in 
Greece, and to show the process by which, in this region at least, it comes about 
that the elite are likely to be one’s own relatives. 

To begin with, considerable social mobility exists in Greece (Antonakaki 
1955:108-111), but this mobility does not come at the expense of kinship ties. 
The family remains a strongly functioning unit in spite of the fact that its 
members may occupy different social positions and may live in many different 
communities—in villages, towns, and cities (McNeill 1957:16-17). Therefore, 
it is often the upwardly mobile members of his own family who link the villager 
to the national culture and the national social structure of Greece. As a result, 
not only are cultural and social changes expected in the village, but continuing 
urban influence is an integral part of village life. The mediators, the “brokers,” 
in Greece can be understood best net only as individuals who are part of a dis- 
tinct social class in specific economic and political relationship to the rural 
peasantry, but also—and perhaps more importantly—as links in a chain of rela- 
tions within a family whose members may be distributed through the various 
levels of Greek social structure. Such a chain of relations has further ramifica- 
tions. The network of associations established by the villager’s kin in the towns 
and cities helps to increase the possibility that his business even with non-kin 
mediators will be conducted on a personal basis. Greeks find particularly ab- 
horrent any relationship which is totally impersonal and functionally specific. 
The tax collector who comes to the village from an office in a provincial town 
may not be your son, but he may work in the same office with your son. And if 
he does not, he may work with the son of another family in your village. From 
the Greek point of view, a connection through one’s own kin is best, but failing 
that, a connection through a relative of another village family is decidedly 
better than no connection at all. 

Let us see how this system operates as a medium of cultural transmission. 
The village of Vasilika in Boeotia, on the mainland of Greece, has many char- 
acteristics of Wolf’s open peasant community. The vast preponderance of the 
crops grown is sold for cash; the farmers, as I prefer to call them, depend upon 
credit to finance not only the crop but also the purchase of diesel-powered ir- 
rigation pumps, tractors, chemical fertilizers, and the like. There is consider- 
able wealth display and rivalry for socia! position among the village families, 
which is another of Wolf’s criteria. However, Vasilika is an open community in 
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still another sense. Both men and women born and raised in the village have 
left it for other communities, and for occupations other than farming. Educa- 
tion beyond the six years of compulsory schooling in the village is essential for 
any civil service or clerical job, and of course for any of the professions. The 
gymnasiums or high school-junior colleges are in the towns. The farmer who 
vants his son to have higher education must send him out of the village at the 
age of twelve with the hope that he will continue in the gymnasium for six 
years. Upon graduation, and after a series of examinations, a successful son 
may become a government employee in the tax office in Amphiklia, a post-office 
employee or a policeman in Athens, perhaps a teacher in a village school, or an 
employee in a bank. A village-bred boy sometimes returns to his own or a 
neighboring village as a physician. Nor is formal education the only way for a 
farm boy ¢ ) change his occupation. In some families, sons are apprenticed to 
barbers or tailors, and may eventually set up shop for themselves. In recent 
years, young men have been drafted at the age of 21 for two years of service in 
the armed forces of Greece. The services not only give a young man experience 
of other parts of Greece, but may teach him a trade as well. This situation un- 
doubtedly provides increased opportunities for social mobility, but it is too 
early for its possible permanent effects to be assessed. 

Education or training beyond the village school (except for that provided 
by the armed forces) is expensive by Greek standards. Although the tuition 
charge is slight, if any, at the gymnasium, a boy must be supported in the 
town, and if there is no relative with whom he can live, this means a cash out- 
lay. In spite of this fact, it is by no means only the sons of the more affluent 
farmers who are educated. As a matter of fact, if a farmer has sufficient land 
resources both to provide his daughters with adequate dowries and one of his 
sons with a good farm, he will keep one boy on the land. But all the sons of 
land-poor families may be sent for further education or training regardless of 
the sacrifices involved. 

Upward and outward:mobility is possible for girls through the dowry sys- 
tem and the prevailing marriage customs. Village exogamy is most usual, and a 
woman goes to live in her husband’s village. Marriage without a dowry is al- 
most impossible in Greece, and the value of the dowry determines the future 
social position of a girl and, to some extent, that of her family. The larger the 
dowry a man can provide, the more likely it is that he will acquire a town or 
city son-in-law engaged in a nonfarming occupation. There are other avenues 
of mobility for girls. A small proportion go to the gymnasium, and then either 
train to become teachers, or are considered more valuable simply because they 
have been educated, and can get a good husband without quite so large a 
dowry. Another small group goes to the provincial town or to Athens to be 
trained as dressmakers or beauty operators, and may return to the villages to 
engage in these occupations.’ Such skills are considered real assets, and may 
again improve the girl’s chance of a good marriage. It would not be unusual, 
therefore, for a farmer of Va lika to run the farm with the help of one of 
his sons, to have another son in Athens as a civil servant or a taxi-driver, to 
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have one daughter married to a tailor in a nearby town, and perhaps another 
daughter married to a farmer in another village. His own younger brother and 
one or two of his wife’s brothers may be Athenians in white-collar occupations 
or in one of the professions. 

I do not suggest that such a distribution of kin is in itself necessarily signifi- 
cant for understanding urban-rural relations. If the village children who had 
achieved higher social status in the towns and cities felt that the maintenance 
of their new status demanded a repudiation of their village-bound relatives, 
they might sever all connections with the villages as quickly as possible. Or, 
if the demands made upon upwardly mobile members of the family by those 
still in the villages were too great, it might also be necessary for village con- 
nections to be broken. If these conditions existed, the main line of connection 
between the villages and the national institutions, and thereby with urban in- 
fluences, would have to be restricted to contacts with a separate cultural elite 
(priests, teachers) or with functionally specilic economic and political media- 
tors. 

This is emphatically not the case in Greece. A farmer and his wife, his adult 
sons and daughters, and, through the dowry system, his sons-in-law, all have 
some rights over the farmer’s real property. In addition, each member of this 
group is entitled to benefit from whatever influence or good-will any one or 
more of the members may have acquired in the village or in the towns. All im- 
portant decisions concerning any member of this group or any of their children 
are therefore made jointly and after considerable face-to-face discussion. 
Dowry arrangements, sales and exchanges of land, house-building, the educa- 
tion of the children, possible sources of employment in the towns: these and 
similar matters are settled only through long group conferences. 

These conferences are made possible by four mutually reinforcing patterns 
of Greek culture, in spite of the geographical scatter of the individuals con- 
cerned, First, Greeks expect that major decisions will not be arrived at in a 
hurry, but may—and frequently do—take as much as a year or two of discus- 
sion. Second, Greeks consider visiting between country and city kin a highly 
favored form of recreation for both parties. Third, Greeks do not expect and do 
not value personal privacy. And fourth, the attitudes of the upwardly mobile 
urban kin and of the remaining rural kin to each other are conducive to con- 
tinuing interaction. 

The first of these patterns, the habit of long-continued discussion of a prob- 
lem, is a recognized pattern that goes back to the Jliad. The span of time over 
which discussions continue is augmented by the fact that even when a decision 
is arrived at, it is not considered final and irrevocable. For example, a dowry 
contract may call for the transfer of a parcel of land from the bride’s father to 
the bride herself. Two years later, however, the girl’s husband may decide that 
he would prefer his wife to have the money value of the land which would then 
enable her to buy some town real estate from which the new family could de- 
rive more income. This is considered a proper subject for discussion by the 
bride’s father and his brothers as well as by the groom. It might result in the 
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sale of what is still considered family land—a project which is never under- 
taken lightly. In a sense, therefore, a case of this kind represents a situation in 
which the dowry contract is renegotiated two years after the marriage. 

The pattern of visiting in Greece has certain regularities. The town-dwell- 
ers are apt to go back to their home villages or to those of their wives at least 
twice a year, at Easter and at the patron saint’s day celebration of the village. 
They also go back frequently for baptisms, weddings, and funerals, and some- 
times for the celebration of the name-day of a brother or a father. A man and 
his family often spend a summer vacation in his village or his wife’s. ‘‘He has 
gone back to his village’ .s a remark made frequently about a vacationing 
Athenian, and it is regarded as self-explanatory. Townswomen sometimes 
come to visit the village, bringing their young children with them. This is 
especially common during the busy agricultural seasons when the grandmother 
can act as baby-sitter and the young mother can once again help in the fields. 
In the reverse direction, young unmarried nieces and nephews may spend ex- 
tended periods visi.ing their urban aunts and uncles. A village farmer often 
takes a young sor. to visit a city relative. A village girl may spend several 
months, or even years, with a town relative, while she learns to sew or to work 
as a hairdresser. A town godparent may invite a village godchild to stay at his 
home for a month or two. Village mothers occasionally go on short visits to 
their town daughters, although this last is considerably rarer than visiting in 
the other direction. 

All these visits include at least overnight stays, and may last for weeks or 
longer. They are made possible partly by improved road systems and bus and 
train services, which, in a country as small as Greece, permit travel at reason- 
able cost. More important, however, is the Greek lack of interest in privacy. 
In fact, the notion of privacy cannot be expressed by any Greek word in com- 
mon use. This lack of concern is reflected in the sleeping arrangements which 
prevail both in the villages and among the less sophisticated in the towns, in- 
cluding Athens. It is taken for granted that parents and grown children of 
both sexes may sleep in the same room, and that, if there are not enough beds 

and there rarely are—pallets strewn on the floor provide a perfectly ade- 
quate substitute. A Greek household is disgraced if there are insufficient pallets 
and bed-linen available to sleep at least a half-dozen extra people. The enter- 
tainment of one’s kin is therefore not limited by the number of rooms in a house 
or apartment, nor by the fact that a household may be too poor to have a large 
number of bedsteads. Moreover, crowded sleeping arrangements are not con- 
sidered a hardship by either the urban relative visiting the village or by the 
villager visiting the city or town. 

Continuing relations between urban and country kin are also facilitated by 
the fact that, in Boeotia, minimum literacy at the least is almost universal 
umong the male villagers, so that arrangements for visits may be made by 
correspondence. They are also made by word of mouth, since traveling villagers 


are willing to carry messages. 
Finally, the kinship element in urban-rural relations tends to lessen the 
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ambivalence that is usually found in mobile societies between participants in 
different levels of culture and occupants of different prestige and power levels 
in the social structure. I do not suggest a relationship entirely free of suspicion 
or jealousy, but there is considerable evidence that the villagers take sub- 
stantial pride in the very fact that their urban kin have a social position of 
greater prestige. The latter often view their country relatives with no more 
than a mildly paternal condescension. Charges of urban snobbishness on the 
one hand, and of peasant crudeness on the other, are usually reserved for 
those outside the circle of one’s own kin. 

The line of urban cultural influence, then, runs something like this: New 
ideas and attitudes, and changes in style of life, are brought to the notice of a 
village family by its urban relatives. However, if a village household adopts at 
least some of the new traits, it is only partly because of the respect which it 
pays to its urban kin. A more powerful influence is often the strong sense of 
competition which the rural household feels toward other village families, on 
which it hopes to score a point by showing superior sophistication. Those 
village families which have no urban relatives gradually try to copy the be- 
havior of those which do. Some degree of urban influence stemming from ur- 
ban relatives of villagers therefore penetrates the entire village community. 

Such competition for prestige often encourages spending beyond the bound- 
aries of economic wisdom, quite on the “keeping up with the Joneses”’ pattern. 
So the resources of the villagers may be used for elegant urban-style clothes 
which are attractive at Easter but are soon afterwards worn for ordinary work. 
A lightweight wool dress, for example, is unwearable in a few months after 
having been washed several times in hot water and pounded with a paddle to 
release the soil and other dirt which clings to it. The same sort of thing holds 
for men’s shoes. They are standard city shoes which are worn for heavy farm 
work throughout the year with no boots or other protection from the weather. 
However, it is also significant that the imitation of urban styles accounts for 
other kinds of innovations. For example, it has become fashionable to build 
new-style privies which are an improvement on the sanitary facilities in the 
village. The new type has a concrete floor which slopes down toward a center 
hole, or has a specially made ceramic fixture incorporating the slope and center 
hole, instead of movable wooden floor boards arranged to leave a space in the 
center—or, of course, no privy at all. There is also a new fashion in the building 
in which such facilities are housed. If possible, it will now be constructed of 
brick rather than of wattle and daub or of reed. To give another instance, the 
imitation of urban styles has also undoubtedly contributed to the increasing 
willingness of the villagers to be hospitalized for serious illness (Fried! 1958). 

The description of continuous face-to-face contact with village relatives 
given in this paper holds well for at least the generation that has itself left the 
village, and for its children. The grandchildren of those who left the village for 
the towns will, when they become adult, make fewer visits back to the village, 
and the ties of association between country and city relatives gradually loosen 
with the passage of time. But, since social mobility is a continuing phenomenon 
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in Greece, the stream of cultural transmission between urban and rural Greece 
via kinship groups is constantly renewed. 

The maintenance of urban-rural contacts and thereby the spread of a na- 
tional culture and its institutions through upwardly mobile kin is not a 
uniquely Greek phenomenon. Almost the same pattern is mentioned for 
French Canada in the late 1930’s (Miner 1939: 83, 239-241), and is indicated in 
Garigue’s more recent study of kinship awareness and relationships from the 
standpoint of French-Canadians living in Montreal (Garigue 1956:1092 
1097). It is at least hinted at for a part of Belgium (Turney-High 1953:196, 
205). The migration of farmers’ children to urban centers with an accompany- 
ing Shift in occupation or in social position or both, and the continuation of 
family ties are described in greater detail for the Irish countryside of the 1930’s 
(Arensberg and Kimball 1940:146—152). Since Arensberg and Kimball were 
not specifically interested in the cultural effects of migration on the farming 
population remaining at home, they do not present data which would make it 
possible to determine whether the situation is completely parallel to that of 
Greece in this respect. Some elements in Garigue and Firth’s analysis of aware- 
ness of kinship connections among Londoners of Italian provenience also sug- 
gest parallels with the Greek situation, but there is some discordant evidence 
as well (Garigue and Firth 1956:70, 79-81). 

However, the type of family structure and functioning which I have de- 
scribed for Greece conforms in many ways to LePlay’s idea of the famille-souche 
or stem family which he presents as common in 19th century Europe (Zimmer- 
mann and Frampton 1935: 122-127). Chinese patterns of mobility and urban- 
rural relations also exhibit remarkable parallels with Greece (e.g., Lin 
1947: passim). For Mexico, in the context of a discussion of urbanization 
without breakdown, Oscar Lewis describes a pattern of visiting between 
Tepoztecans who have moved to Mexico City and their relatives in Tepozatlan 
which has much in common with the picture I have presented for Greece, and 
which has had similar cultural consequences (Lewis 1952: 39-40). 

On the other hand, if the Greek pattern is not unique, neither is it universal. 
Upward social movement for sons of farmers is relatively infrequent in many 
societies. It is not recorded for the Dutch village described by the Keurs 
(1955:96-100) or for an English village described by Williams (1956: 34-54). 
Barnes (1954:44), in his discussion of a Norwegian island parish, says specifi- 
cally that here ‘‘... kinsmen, by and large, are approximate social equals.”’ 
Nor does upward social movement for farmers’ sons appear significant in 
French communities (Bernot and Blancard 1953; Wylie 1957; Bottomore 
19542150; Lipset and Rogoff 1954:563). Where upward social movement from 
farm to town does exist, the Greek pattern of continued strong kinship ties is 
not necessarily duplicated. Indeed, for the Polish peasant, Thomas and Znani- 
ecki state specifically that as soon as peasants pass into the middle or lower 
middle class they effect a complete break with the family group back in the 
village (Thomas and Znaniecki 1918: Vol. I, 98-99). As we have seen, Wolf, in 
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contrast to Lewis, has noted the challenge to family ties which upward mobil- 
ity creates in the wider Mexican scene as he describes it. 

I therefore suggest that peasant communities differ both with respect to 
whether they exist as part of a nation in which social mobility for peasants is 
characteristic, and also with respect to whether kin ties are maintained in 
spite of mobility. If my analysis of the Greek material is valid, the determina- 
tion of whether one or both of these conditions exist may well be an essential 
part of the study of peasant communities, and should also be included in the 
criteria for peasant typologies. Since peasant societies are by definition part 
societies, the question of whether kinship is a mechanism by which peasant 
communities maintain connections with the nations of which they are a part 
would seem to be a query which is not only strategic but one which anthro- 
pologists are especially qualified to explore. The implications of such studies 
for a clearer understanding of the structure and functions of kinship in urban 
communities as well as in rural villages are already apparent from the results 
of the work recently done in this field (Firth 1956; Garigue 1956). 


NOTES 


! This is a revised version of a paper prepared for a symposium on European peasant cultures 
held at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association at Chicago in December, 
1957. 

The research on which the paper is based was conducted in 1955-56, supported by a grant 
made under the Fulbright Act and by supplementary funds from the Wenner-Gren Foundation 
for Anthropological Research. My husband, Harry L. Levy, Professor of Classics at Hunter 
College, participated in the field work. 

2 Renée Kahane of the University of Illinos, in a private communication, points out that 
Greek women not infrequently become nurses or dentists. Village girls, she adds, may also be- 
come domestic servants in the towns or in Athens. These particular alternatives were not re- 
flected in the genealogies or other data we collected in Vasilika, Boeotia. 
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The Role of Money in the Zande Economy 


CONRAD C. REINING 
University of Minnesota 


N THIS paper' I want to examine the part that money plays in the present 

Zande subsistence economy. The Azande are an amalgam of tribes living 
in the Belgian Congo, Sudan, and French Equatorial Africa. Just prior to 
European conquest, approximately 750,000 people of this territory had been 
merged into a remarkably homogeneous culture by a program of conquest and 
assimilation carried on by the Zande chiefs. 

In pre-European days, each family, consisting of a man with his wives 
and dependents, was a largely self-sufficient economic unit, producing most 
of the things which it consumed in ordinary life. There seems to have been little 
exchange among households, although iron tools and spears made from locally 
smelted ore had a limited application as a medium of exchange, being used 
primarily for marriage payments. Everyone was directly dependent upon the 
production of the household to which he belonged; there was only a sexual 
division of labor and there was no full-time occupational specialization. Even 
the chiefs and blacksmiths, who might be regarded as specialists, depended 
primarily upon the produce of their own establishments for necessities of life. 
Also, there was a remarkable absence of special goods designed for display or 
differentiation and even the wealthiest chiefs simply had a great deal more 
of everything possessed by the ordinary persons. Wealth was primarily in the 
form of perishable agricultural produce; little else could be accumulated, and 
there was a tradition of destroying the property of an individual when he died. 

How has the introduction of money influenced this subsistence economy? 
European administration brought with it a small number of merchants and 
limited amounts of money. Zande country is among the less developed regions 
in Africa because of its remoteness and its poverty in exportable commodities, 
and there has been little labor migration. When taxes were introduced in the 
early 1920’s in Zande District of the Sudan, which is the portion of Zande 
country I know best, most men were not able to pay the annual tax (then 
about 25¢) and worked on the roads for five days each year in lieu of cash 
payment. The development of a small trade in wild pepper soon brought in 
enough money for most families to pay taxes in cash. 

Work for the administration and sale of forest produce were the major 
sources of money until the recent introduction of cotton as a cash crop. The 
cash income of the Azande is still relatively low, even by African standards. 
A rough average figure is about $10 per year per family, while a $50 annual 
income is a relatively high one. A laborer, working regularly, earned about 
$50 per year in 1955. 

Nonetheless, the Azande have been using money for about 50 years and 
they are universally familiar with it as a medium of exchange. Virtually all 
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economic transactions among themselves, as well as those with the outside 
world, involve money. But money has a different role, or more accurately, a 
different set of roles, than it does in more industrialized societies. 

The Azande see money primarily as a special commodity necessary to the 
exchange for certain goods available in shops which cannot be manufactured 
in their subsistence economy—chiefly clothing, blankets, various household 
utensils, bicycles, and guns. These things are not indispensable, but they have 
been a part of Zande life for a long time. The people express a desire for these 
imported articles and feel that they must exchange subsistence goods for 
money or that they must enter relationships which will render cash rewards 
for labor performed. Questions as to why food and other articles were being 
sold in the markets or why individuals were working for wages inevitably were 
answered in terms of the need for money in order to obtain desirable imported 
goods. When I asked a woman why she was selling flour in a market, she 
replied, ‘I am selling it for money.’”’ When asked why she wanted money, she 
pointed to the shops and replied that they were full of things she needed. 
The Azande do not resent the intrusion of imported goods into their lives; on 
the contrary, they resent only that they are not able to obtain a greater 
quantity and variety of these goods. Everybody wants more money. 

Despite the preoccupation with money and imported goods, these goods 
satisfy only a small part of a family’s total needs. The subsistence economy is 
still extremely important and the productive activities of the individual 
household have changed relatively little in contrast to profound changes in 
the political organization and the territorial distribution of the Azande. By 
far the greatest portion of the subsistence goods consumed by any family today 
is produced by its members, and most of Azande productive economy is not 
involved in any exchange or money transactions. Since the subsistence econ- 
omy still produces most of the things required for daily life, and in a pinch can 
produce everything essential, we can say that the Azande have a “‘pin-money”’ 
economy. They want money primarily to buy extras, not to live on. A con- 
sistent characteristic of Zande use of money emerged from the investigation of 
cash expenditures: almost nothing is spent for daily subsistence, even among 
families with members earning regular wages. This principle is verbalized by 
the Azande, who state that they do not like to spend money on food or shelter. 
Even town laborers regard money spent merely to live as ‘‘wasted.”’ 

This, then, is the Zande view: money is a special commodity, a sideline to 
ordinary life. But this special role is only a part of the story of money in the 
Zande economy. Money also plays an important role in the subsistence econ- 
omy which is not grasped clearly by the Azande themselves. No family was 
found which spent all of its cash income for goods in the shops. In my investi- 
gations of cash expenditures, the first responses were always about the amounts 
spent for taxes and for imported goods and further probing was usually neces- 
sary to bring out expenditures for marriage payments, contributions to feasts, 
and gifts. A distinction is implicit between the subsistence goods used for ordi- 
nary life within the household and those which are required for broader social 
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purposes. Money should not be used for ordinary living, but may be expended 
to meet social obligations. 

Along with this distinction we can note a certain hierarchy of exchange- 
ability? in the Zande use of money. They believe it commendable to convert 
subsistence goods into money, but they do not want to reverse the process. 
Money can be freely exchanged for imported goods but not for subsistence 
goods, unless—and this is important—these are needed for some social obli- 
gation. This same sort of limited exchangeability can be seen in the former use 
of spears for marriage payments. The father, who received the spears in the 
marriage of a daughter, could in theory use them as he pleased. If he wanted, 
he could exchange them for subsistence goods for his own use, but he was in 
fact morally bound to use them for arranging other marriages, especially if he 
had sons. If he squandered the spears he met with the disapproval of the com- 
munity. An alternative approved use for spears was the purchase of food and 
beer for a funeral feast or for some other social obligation (Seligman 1932: 513). 

Money has now been substituted for marriage spears, but the money pay- 
ments are still referred to as ‘‘spears.’’ In my experience, marriage payments 
were never cited as income although they were often given as expenditures, 
which would seem to demonstrate the irreversible nature of the hierarchy of 
spheres of exchange. 

However, money cannot be said to be a simple substitute for spears, as it 
has a much wider range of exchangeability and is much more generally avail- 
able. Not only were spears scarcer than money is now, but they also tended to 
pass more exclusively through certain channels. In effect, spears had greater 
social identity than does money, which is a common denominator to all kinds 
of exchanges. This more general nature of money has had far-reaching impli- 
cations; for example, the introduction of wages and the substitution of money 
for spears as marriage payments has contributed to profound changes in cer- 
tain family relationships, particularly the father-son relationship. Sons are no 
longer dependent upon their fathers to provide the means for making marriage 
payments. Spears were formerly available largely through the father, who re- 
ceived them in the marriage of a daughter, but today almost anyone can earn 
enough money to make the necessary payments. While the position of the 
father is still morally strong, it has been perceptibly weakened by the removal 
of this special economic control. We are aware, of course, that such changes 
derive from a complex of factors resulting from European administration, of 
which money and wages are only a part, but such changes in social organiza- 
tion can only be alluded to in passing, as we are specifically concerned here 
with the subsistence economy. 

Money has another quality, different from anything else in the Zande 
economy in the relative ease with which it can be accumulated and stored 
aWay; spears were scarcer, were socially marked, and could not be hoarded 
as readily as money. Now surplus money is converted into silver coins and 
buried, and such hoards are not destroyed upon the death of individuals. When 
families were questioned about the disposition of their cash incomes, they 
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mentioned savings only at the very last. Discrepancies between income and 
expenditure were most often explained by savings. Almost all families were 
found to save money when possible; some said they were saving for large 
purchases, usually bicycles, and others explained their savings in terms of 
social emergencies. Savings seem to have become markedly greater while cash 
expenditures in the shops have not risen with the recent increases in cash 
income reported for the district in general. 

Increased savings seem to be accompanied by increased use of money for 
social purposes. Contrary to all expectations, including those of the Azande, 
increased cash income has not resulted in corresponding expenditures for im- 
ported goods. The Azande themselves assume that they would simply buy 
more European goods if they had more money and thereby become more like 
the Europeans. Instead, there seems to be a distinct tendency to substitute 
money for goods and services required for social obligations. The special nature 
of money is clearly illustrated in that it has vecome a preferred form of gift to 
relatives and friends. In any relationship in which gifts are exchanged, a small 
present of money is considered to be the most appropriate today. The chiefs 
expect presents of money from their followers, and money seems to be given 
and accepted in the same spirit as services or gifts of goods. What might seem 
to be bribes to the European are regarded as justifiable gifts by the chiefs and 
as wise precautions by the chief’s followers. But the nature of money does not 
force the redistribution of wealth, as is the case with grain, beer, and other 
perishables. Here is a fertile field for subtle changes which might ultimately be 
of significance. Similarly, money is often given in lieu of beer or food contri- 
butions to feasts sponsored by relatives, so that the sponsor can make the 
necessary purchases to provide for the feast. In some instances in my knowl- 
edge, money contributions were specifically solicited, particularly when meat 
was required and could be obtained most readily by purchase, either from the 
butchers in the towns or from the Azande of French Equatorial Africa who 
had more time for hunting and greater surpluses of meat. Another use of money 
in the realm of social obligations appeared when a man came to borrow money 
from me, explaining that he had not attended the funeral of a relative of his 
wife and therefore had been “‘fined”’ 20 piastres by his father-in-law for failure 
to perform the obligatory duty as son-in-law. Such obligations can weigh 
heavily on the Azande and they find it convenient to have reserves of cash with 
which to meet various social emergencies. 

This increased exchange of money for subsistence items means that there 
is more internal trade, which might ultimately have far-reaching implications. 
As yet, however, there is no discernible change; there is little occupational 
specialization and no Zande wants to leave the security of his subsistence pro- 
duction. 

In summary, money plays at least two distinct roles in the Zande economy 
In the first, the people see it as a special commodity associated with the im- 
ported goods which it alone will buy. They feel that it should not be used to 
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live on, but that it may be used for social purposes. In this second realm it is a 
convenient substitute for goods and services. 

The acceptance of money as a medium of exchange has not resulted in a 
money economy. Zande usage has imposed a hierarchy of exchangeability upon 
money which separates it from the needs of ordinary life. Despite an increase 
in trade in subsistence goods, as incomes increase, there has been no appreci- 
able change in the basic subsistence economy. It remains one of the least 
altered aspects of Zande life under European administration. 


NOTES 


! This article was chosen by the Central States Anthropological Society as the outstanding 
paper presented at its annual meeting held in May, 1957, in Madison, Wisconsin. 

* I am indebted to the articles by Steiner and Bohannan for the exposition of principles of 
exchange and related ideas used here. 
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Two Patterns of Friendship in a Guatemalan Community! 


RUBEN E. REINA 


University of Pennsylvania 


EAR the center of the Department of Guatemala and twelve kilometers 

northeast of Guatemala City is located the main community of the 
municipio of Chinautla, known as Santa Cruz Chinautla.? The Indian popu- 
lation refer to this place as Pac’om and to the nearby archeological sites as 
najliminit, or the ‘‘far-away place.’ The present community extends 2.5 
kilometers along the bank of the river Las Vacas and is one kilometer in 
width. The 1950 Census shows a population of 1,672 persons, 95.8 percent (in- 
vestigator’s own calculation) of whom are Indians of the Pokomam-speaking 
dialect. 

The community is well known in most of the highland and the piedmont 
areas for pottery made without the potter’s wheel by Indian women. The local 
male population resists working in the capital and has continued with the 
milpa activities and charcoal making. The Ladinos own three small local 
stores, operate the bus service to Guatemala City, and a few others have found 
employment in the municipalidad. 

The Indians think of themselves as naturales, descending from the earlier 
inhabitants of najtiminit, while the Ladinos are the newcomers to Chinautla 
who differ culturally from that which is considered local custom. There is a 
third group, constituting only one percent of the population, recognized as 
the Mengalas. They are neither Indians nor Ladinos, though they are consid- 
ered indianeros by Ladinos because they mix socially with the Indians. The 
Mengala families are the old timers, who claim direct descent from Iberian 
families.* 

The aim of this paper is to describe the patterns of friendship practiced by 
Ladinos and by Indians within their respective groups. The Ladino pattern 
is termed cuello, while Indians’ social relationship is known as camaraderia. 
Since the Mengalas ‘tend to practice the pattern of the Ladinos, they will not 
be discussed specifically, but it should be pointed out that they do not hesitate 
to follow either style according to social circumstances. 

To the Ladinos, friendship has practical utility in the realm of economic 
and political influence; this friendship is looked upon as a mechanism beneficial 
from the personal viewpoint. Cuello, a favorite expression among the Ladinos, 
indicates that a legal matter may be accelerated, or a job for which one is not 
totally qualified might be secured through the personal influence of an ac- 
quaintance who is in power or knows a third party who can be influenced. The 
cuello complex depends upon the strength of friendship established and is often 
measured in terms of the number of favors dispensed to each other. It finds its 
main support in the nature of a convenient social relationship defined as 
friendship, 
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It follows that, for the Ladino of Chinautla, the possession of a range of 
friends is most favorable. Most desirable are friends among the urban Ladinos 
who bring prestige and of whom the local Ladino can boast loudly on social 
occasions, or who can be used to cause fear among others. There is the strong 
desire to establish ties of friendship with people of superior status and politi- 
cal power. Due to the socio-political instability of the last decade, the Ladi- 
nos’ cuello relationships in Chinautla have fluctuated a great deal, as they 
discarded and added “convenient” friends from whom some economic or 
legal benefit can be expected. 

However, friends under this definition can be a great problem. This be- 
came obvious when the first local Ladino, a land owner (finguero), became the 
mayor of the municipio in 1945. His Ladino acquaintances of the area, who 
were under his political jurisdiction, expected to have cuello to improve them- 
selves economically, or to ameliorate punishment for themselves, or to inter- 
cede for some friend or relative. For those requesting the favor, there is no 
concern as to whether the person in office must transgress formal regulations. 
The assumption is that friendship in itself is more important than rules, and 
there is no law or status to prevent helping a friend in need. Friendship, in 
other words, means trust, favoritism, mucha simpatia (artificial or real as the 
case may be). For the Ladino mayor who was supported by a majority of 
Indian voters a year after the 1944 revolution, the number of petitions cre- 
ated a delicate situation under the new democratic political setting. All peti- 
tions could not be properly fulfilled in accordance with cuello terms, and the 
mayor’s failure to meet these expected obligations terminated many associa- 
tions. The mayor’s ‘‘egotistic’’ characteristics became a matter for severe criti- 
cism among Ladinos, and his reputation declined rapidly thereafter. Friction, 
enmity, and a desire for revenge were intense among those whose expectations 
were not met. 

The Indians associate themselves under the camarada pattern, which dif- 
fers considerably from the Ladino ideal of friendship. Indians enter into in- 
tense bonds of friendship during their days of youth. The society provides the 
male Indians more opportunities to show their relations publicly than it does 
for women, but the pattern applies to both sexes. Although camaradas are also 
sought during middle age, the degree of attachment and companionship 
appears less emotional. The following case illustrates the working aspects of 
the camarada complex among the young male Indians of Chinautla. 

Juan and Pedro had been camaradas for a period of three years, at which 
time Pedro lost his mother; afterward the two young men (20 and 22 years old 
respectively) developed even closer bonds of friendship. Every night after 
work they met in some selected spot in town, went to local celebrations, danced 
with each other all night at festivals, and returned together to Juan’s hut to 
sleep. On occasion, Juan would sleep in the home of Pedro who lived with his 
parents in another canfén (neighborhood). The frequent visit of Pedro to 
Juan’s place caused some antagonism among local boys, particularly since 
Pedro began courting Juan’s cousin. Pedro claimed that on various occasions 
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during festivities he had protected his camarada from being beaten by the 
boys of his own cantén. 

When they were together at festivities one would become more drunk than 
the other and his camarada would then protect him from getting into fights. 
When Pedro tangled with boys from Juan’s cantén, Juan was always ready to 
speak up to defend him. Juan’s acquaintances, by virtue of the fact that they 
resided in the same cantén, would then say, “‘Not today, let us leave Juan in 
peace with his camarada.”’ 

One time Pedro spoke to Juan’s cousin in daylight, and the gossip circu- 
lated fast. One of the boys from the opposite cantén who was interested in 
the same girl announced ‘‘Yo aquél lo demuestro,” implying ‘‘I will show him,” 
and indicating more manhood on his part. When this phrase is publicly 
known it represents an invitation to fight. Pedro was told of the statement and 
said to his challenger, ‘‘You wish something bad with me?” The other an- 
swered, ‘‘Yes.”” Pedro then said, ‘If you want, let us go.” They fought in 
seclusion and there they decided who could outdo the other. When the agree- 
ment was reached—Pedro lost the fight and the rights to go any further in the 
relation with the girl—they returned to let their friends know the outcome. 
However, Pedro and Juan continued their friendship. They were seen in the 
streets and at dances together, embracing each other or holding hands while 
sitting and drinking refreshments on Sunday mornings. One time they were 
seen kissing each other in a joking fashion, and in front of other boys they 
stated that they would like to marry each other if one were a woman. On week- 
ends, they spent the days together here and there in the community talking, 
joking and hand playing. As this appeared to be deviant behavior, I ques- 
tioned the local people. All agreed that it was nothing rare or strange, but was 
a manifestation of love (carizo) and real camaraderia. ‘‘Everybody has a 
camarada and has done the same thing,” was the usual response. No one 
remotely considered that homosexual relations could take place. 

Later the two young men broke up their friendship. Juan stated that in 
those three years he had refrained from telling Pedro many personal secrets of his 
life, and he was now glad that he had because otherwise Pedro could begin to 
work out some sorcery (envidia). When I questioned Juan about the reason for 
breaking the friendship, he stated with great sorrow and loneliness that during 
the fiesta titular Pedro had become intoxicated with guaro and could no longer 
dance with him, so Juan began to dance with another person of his own can- 
t6n who had been seeking him as a camarada. While Juan was dancing, 
Pedro managed to come to the dance floor and when he found his camarada 
dancing with another fellow, he took this as an act of infidelity and went out 
angrily to find another partner. He returned with a partner and while dancing 
came near Juan, pushing him. Later on, while dancing, Pedro hit Juan in the 
face. The latter could take no more of this type of treatment from his own 
camarada and since the relationship had been weakening, because of Pedro's 
constant scenes of jealousy, he decided that this would be a good time to fight 
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Pedro and start with a new camarada. Both were quite drunk, and they fought. 
Pedro went home followed by Juan and they continued fighting and insulting 
each other in public. Once the hangover had passed and they were told by friends 
of their fight, Juan became angry, and Pedro told his own father of the insults 
and the beating he had received. Pedro and his father went to the mayor and 
the following day Juan was ordered to appear in the mayor’s office. Pedro’s 
father requested that the mayor (an Indian) separate the young men officially 
(as a case of husband and wife) on the grounds that Juan could not be trusted 
as a friend and furthermore had encouraged his son to drink a great deal. 
Juan argued, however, that Pedro had been drinking before the friendship 
developed and that he had requested Pedro not to drink any more since both 
were members of the Saint Francis Order for laymen. Juan then said to the 
mayor: 


I don’t want to force anybody to be my camarada, and there is no need to have sep- 
aration. Pedro has no more desire (voluntad) to be my friend, and I don’t want to force 
anybody to be my friend. We fought because we were drunk, and one does not know 
well enough what one does; but now that Pedro wishes things in this way, he can go his 
way and I will go mine. He is free to look for another camarada, if he is not too sad, 
and I will not bother him for that. 


The mayor asked whether the father and son would like to make any 
formal charges, but both parties agreed to end the friendship without follow- 
ing any formalities in the court, much to the disgust of Pedro’s father, whose 
family’s dignity and reputation had been hurt. 

After the separation, they would not greet each other in the street, but 
both avoided talking of the other in derogatory terms with a third person. 
However, everyone commented that they were both sad and lonesome for each 
other. Pedro sent a few messages to Juan to effect a reconciliation, but Juan 
was not interested and had begun to work out a friendship with another per- 
son of his age in order ‘‘to forget his ex-camarada.”’ 

The establishment of this new camaraderia was preceded by several months 
of passive companionship in which a rather formal relationship prevailed 
before mutual emotional attachment could be noted. It was predicted that 
once a high intensity of friendship was attained, scenes of jealousy and frustra- 
tion could be expected and the cycle would end in a state of enmity. “This 
happens,’ reasoned an Indian informant, “‘because there are no longer good 
people, and it is difficult to keep a camarada throughout life. Thus, one cannot 
and should not trust another person all the way.” The intensity varies from 
case to case and not all are as extreme as this, but Indians are always ready to 
recount camarada experiences which ended in trauma. The explanation seems 
to lie in the fact that Indians seek extreme confidence (confiansa) and this in 
itself endangers friendship. They demand reciprocal affection, and it is ex- 
pected that the camarada will act only in a manner which will bring pleasure 
to his friend. Each is jealous and egotistical about his friend, a Ladino stated. 
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He wants undivided affection, and he would prefer to lose everything rather 
than share a friendship with someone else. Indians do not know how to keep 
more than one camarada at a time. 

Friendship for the Indian is a formal relationship, which he calls puesto, 
with a prescribed role and status, and it is always his firm intention to keep it. 
They are proud of this relationship and affectionate in it, but from a practical 
viewpoint have mixed feelings. A camarada is a potential enemy when the pues- 
to is lost. A certain reserve on the part of the camaradas is therefore observed, 
especially in the realm of family secrets, plans, and amount earned at work. 
Friendship is maintained not for economic, political, or practical purposes, 
but only an emotional fulfillment. 

The, principle of the camarada complex underlies all potential relations 
attempted by Indians. Heretofore unknown to me in an institutionalized 
form, the camarada complex at first prevented my field work from running 
smoothly, and my relationship with informants was difficult. After several! 
months in the field, I was obviously approached for friendship by several in- 
formants. They were talkative, paid frequent visits after work, and responded 
to my expectation of them as informants. A twenty-five-year-old unmarried 
Indian, whom I shall call Miguel, agreed to do some carpentry work. His 
progress with the work was rather impressive, but it soon became evident 
that his concentration and care were rapidly diminishing. He was given the 
wages he expected, but several times I noticed him carefully observing me as 
I engaged in friendly conversation with other potential informants. On one 
such occasion, when the visitor had left, Miguel took the opportunity to talk 
against the man and to caution me in confidential tones, saying that one had 
to be careful because this person was known to have frequent association 
with the drujo who had performed the ritual of the doll burial on several occa- 
sions. Death had resulted for persons represented by the doll. Because I did 
not heed Miguel’s counsel, he became indifferent, did not come to work regu- 
larly, refused to give descriptive information (discarding the topic as of no im- 
portance), and finally did not return at all. I was later told that Miguel felt 
that he had tried to become a camarada and had been willing to recount the 
community life and its history. He felt that he knew most of the facts or knew 
where he could secure them, and therefore could have been a valuable assist- 
ant. For these reasons he believed that I was making a mistake in looking for 
other friends. 

The same behavior was manifested by female Indians. Maria, who helped 
in the domestic affairs of my household, felt a lack of reciprocity in friendship 
after several months of work, which caused her withdrawal. Her puesto with 
my wife did not fulfill her expectations and although her fondness for our in- 
fant son was intense, she preferred to withdraw when she fejt that another girl 
was stepping into her friendship with the family. More money was offered in 
order to keep her services, but she preferred to leave, even though it brought 
her actual sorrow, and let the competitor step in when her pride had been 
hurt. The friction between the two girls was intense afterwards. They would 
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avoid each other, or throw scornful glances when forced to pass on the street. 
Maria did not return to visit the family and for some time avoided public en- 
counters. 

Under these social conditions, the keeping of a permanent and reliable in- 
formant was not an easy matter. The procedure was painful for both the inves- 
tigator and the informant. To keep a particularly good informant, it was 
necessary to give him a very careful explanation of the role of the investigator 
and his need for maintaining contact with everyone in the community. It took 
a long while for the informant to become accustomed to this type of relation- 
ship, and he would often point out with disturbed feelings that he had seen 
‘so and so”? come to the house and stay all afternoon, or that he had been 
told some undesirable member of the community dropped in seeking a cama- 
rada puesto. At times he felt elated and happy, but on other occasions he felt 
hurt and distant. It took constant effort to keep him stimulated to serve as 
informant and, most of all, to think of this relationship in these terms while 
many in the community were advising him to withdraw. After several months 
of insecurity, he found his own puesto, became secure, and turned out to be a 
desirable informant who brought many acquaintances and relatives for inten- 
sive interview. 

The camarada complex caused difficulty in the administration when the 
first Indian mayor was elected in 1947. In this case friction arose within the 
mayor’s advisory board, which was composed of four Indiar regidores and a 
sindico. The First Regidor was aggressively seeking te establish a cama- 
raderia with the mayor, who enjoyed great esteem among everyone in the 
community. This councilman was “tailing” the mayor and directly attempt- 
ing to displace the other councilmen from any similar attempts. He used his 
power and age to curtail social interaction. Three councilmen finally were 
hurt, and after withdrawing they maintained only a formal and rather un- 
cooperative business relationship with the mayor. Later, however, the intense 
desire and dogmatic decisions of the First Regidor endangered the mayor’s 
role and his relationship with the national government, forcing the mayor to 
reject this camarada. The final stage of the camarada complex—enmity 
became evident again. 

There seems to be a recurrent pattern in which a close camarada relation- 
ship is followed by hostility. Conceivably, the explanation may lie in part in 
that those involved in the relationship are of the same sex, which prevents full 
emotional satisfaction; and because the great admiration of camaradas finds 
insufficient expression, it results in scenes of jealousy and aggressive separa- 
tion. 

* The contrast with the Ladino pattern of friendship is striking. Obviously, 
the camarada complex has neither an economic function nor a cuello signifi- 
cance. For the Indians it offers rather an emotional fulfillment and a means of 
assuring oneself that one will not be standin alone. Before marriage and after 
childhood, the camarada complex reaches high emotional intensity—at that 
transition in life when a Chinautleco achieves adult status but has not acquired 
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all its emotional rewards. The strict separation of the sexes in all adult social 
gatherings, including dances, public rituals, and drinking occasions, reinforces 
the camarada complex and creates a pseudo-homosexuality. The inner emo- 
tions and sexual drives find a partial outlet in the pattern of friendship, inas- 
much as it is socially approved, but the reward is temporary since the mutual! 
admiration demands mutual perfection and exclusive attention. The friendship 
is soon dissolved in bitterness and disappointment. 

Finally, consideration shovld be given to the Ladino and Indian attitudes 
toward friendship among each other. Ladinos find the camarada complex 
simply ridiculous and only possible in the context of “uncivilized” individuals. 
The gregarious orientation of the Ladino, his impatience, his Western Euro- 
pean sex-role definition in free interaction across sex lines, and his utilitarian 
views in social relations run altogether against the Indian view and destroy 
any possibility of interaction at this level. The camarada complex is consid- 
ered by Ladinos to be a boring kind of social interaction and too passive for the 
aggressive Ladino, so a cross-‘‘race”’ friendship is unworkable. 

NOTES 

1 The author wishes to acknowledge his gratitude to Cora Du Bois for reading this manu- 
script and for her comments. Some of the generalizations in this paper have coincided with her 
own views that intensity in friendship is a function of age and marital status. I also am indebted 
to Robbins Burling for his critical reading of the first draft of this paper. 


2 The field work was conducted in the summer of 1953 and in 1955-56. 
8 The cultural position of this group will be discussed elsewhere. 
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Relation of Child Training to Subsistence Economy! 


HERBERT BARRY, III, IRVIN L. CHILD, Aanpb MARGARET K. BACON 


Vale University 


“i e-pnatobenenpogee research on child training has generally grown out 
of an interest in how the typical personality of a people is brought into 
being. The customary child training practices of a group are thought to be one 
important set of influences responsible for the typical personality, and hence 
an important clue in tracing its causal background. But the typical personality 
may also be viewed as an existing set of conditions which may exert an influence 
on later child training practices. Indeed, any present feature of culture may 
influence future child training practices, either directly or through an influence 
on typical personality. Thus child training may just as well, and with equal 
interest of another sort, be viewed as effect in a series of cultural events, rather 
than as cause (being in fact, we presume, both at once). Moreover, even while 
considering child training as a cause of the typical personality of a people, one 
is led to inquire: Why does a particular society select child training practices 
which will tend to produce this particular kind of typical personality? Is it 
because this kind of typical personality is functional for the adult life of the 
society, and training methods which will produce it are thus also functional? 

By a variety of routes, then, the student of child training is led to inquire 
into the relation of child training to the basic patterns of social life—to those 
aspects of culture, whatever they be, which set the scene for the rest of culture. 
Among the features likely to hold this sort of dominant or controlling position 
is the general nature of the subsistence economy, and it is to this aspect of 
culture that we will here relate child training practices. 

Our research was built around certain variables of child training. Only after 
preliminary exploration of their relation to economy did we arrive at a notion 
of what kind of economic variable might be especially relevant. For ease of 
communication, however, we will begin with the economic variable at which 
we eventually arrived. 

AN HYPOTHESIS ABOUT ECONOMIC ROLE AND TYPE OF SUBSISTENCE 

Earlier anthropological writers classified economies in accordance with a 
notion of uniform sequences in cultural development from primitive to civil- 
ized. As a result of further research, this attempt has given way to more objec- 
tive bases of classification. One such cbjective classification is that of Forde 
(1934). While stressing the limited usefulness of any classificatory scheme, in 
view of the great overlap between categories and the variation of economic prac- 
tices within any one category, Forde does propose the following categories for 
dominant economy of a society: collecting, hunting, fishing, cultivation, and 
stock-raising. The usefulness of these categories has been affirmed by Hersko- 
vits (1952:86) and Murdock (1957). 
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Recent attempts to relate such a classification to more general aspects of 
adult behavior seem to have been principally concerned with their relevance 
to the complexity of society. Thus Steward (1955:28) states as a proposition 
universally accepted, that farming and herding are “preconditions of ‘civiliza- 
tion,’ which is broadly characterized by dense and stable populations, metal- 
lurgy, intellectual achievements, social heterogeneity and internal specializa- 
tion, and other features.”’ Oberg (1955) stresses the importance of food surplus 
as a condition for the development of such complexities. Agriculture appears 
on the whole more likely to permit food surplus than do hunting, fishing and 
gathering, though Oberg notes that this is not uniformly true. 

In considering the relation of economy to adult role, and hence to child 
training, we felt that perhaps a variable of great significance is the extent to 
which food is accumulated and must be cared for. At one extreme is dependence 
mainly upon animal husbandry, where the meat that will be eaten in coming 
months and years, and the animals that will produce the future milk, are pres- 
ent on the hoof. In this type of society, future food supply seems to be best 
assured by faithful adherence to routines designed to maintain the good health 
of the herd. Agriculture perhaps imposes only slightly less pressure toward the 
same pattern of behavior. Social rules prescribe the best known way to bring 
the growing plants to successful harvest, and to protect the stored produce for 
gradual consumption until the next harvest. Carelessness in performance of 
routine duties leads to a threat of hunger, not for the day of carelessness itself 
but for many months to come. Individual initiative in attempts to improve 
techniques may be feared because no one can tell immediately whether the 
changes will lead to a greater harvest or to disastrous failure. Under these 
conditions, there might well be a premium on obedience to the older and 
wiser, and on responsibility in faithful performance of the routine laid down 
by custom for one’s economic role. 

At an opposite extreme is subsistence primarily through hunting or fishing, 
with no means for extended storing of the catch. Here individual initiative and 
development of high individual skill seem to be at a premium. Where each 
day’s food comes from that da. atch, variations in the energy and skill 
exerted in food-getting lead to immediate reward or punishment. Innovation, 
moreover, seems unlikely to be so generally feared. If a competent hunter tries 
out some change in technique, and it fails, he may still have time to revert to 
the established procedures to get his catch. If the change is a good one, it may 
lead to immediate reward. 

We recognize, of course, that there will not be a perfect correlation between 
the dominant type of food-getting and such aspects of the economic role. 
Agricultural and herding societies may produce a sufficient food surplus to 
allow some individuals to experiment with new techniques. Some hunting and 
fishing societies have means of preserving their catch, and this should increase 
the pressure for conformity to rules for ensuring preservation. Hunting and 
fishing may be done by teamwork, so that success depends partly upon re- 
sponsible performance of the special duties assigned to each member. Some 
societies regard their hunting lands as a resource which must be protected by 
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rigid conformity to conservation rules. A better picture of the relation of econ- 
omy to socialization could surely be obtained through an analysis of such 
details of economic activity. But we feel that a useful initial exploration of this 
relation may be based on the expectation that, on the average, the dominant 
type of food-getting will exert on the adult economic rule the kind of influence 
we have portrayed. Thus in this paper our data on economy have to do simply 
with what general types of food-getting are predominant; our interpretation, 
however, hypothesizes that the degree of accumulation of food resources is the 
underlying variable likely to be of special importance for the understanding of 
our results. In our usage, “‘accumulation” is not necessarily related to whether 
there is a food surplus or shortage; it simply means the degree to which the 
food resources (however abundant or meager) are characteristically present 
in advance to be cared for or stored prior to being used, as against being con- 
sumed as soon as procured. 


ECONOMY AND CHILD TRAINING 


We have outlined above an hypothesis about economic behavior as an 
adaptation to the general ty pe of subsistence economy. If economic role tends 
to be generalized to the rest of behavior, predictions might be made about the 
typical character or personality of adults in societies with different sub- 
sistence economies. In societies with low accumulation of food resources, 
adults should tend to be individualistic, assertive, and venturesome. By 
parallel reasoning, adults should tend to be conscientious, compliant, and con- 
servative in societies with high accumulation of food resources. 

If economic role and general personality tend to be appropriate for the type 
of subsistence economy, we may expect the training of children to foreshadow 
these adaptations. The kind of adult behavior useful to the society is likely to 
be taught to some extent to the children, in order to assure the appearance of 
this behavior at the time it is needed. Hence we may predict that the emphases 
in child training will be toward the development of kinds of behavior especially 
useful for the adult economy. 

As a method for testing the hypothesis of adaptation to subsistence econ- 
omy, societies with different types of economy may be compared in adult eco- 
nomic roles, general adult personality, and child training. In the present 
paper, societies which differ in economy are compared in child training, not in 
adult economic role or adult personality. In comparing societies with different 
types of economy we might be less confident of finding appropriate differences 
in child training than in adult economic role and adult personality, because 
child training seems to have the most indirect connection with economy. If 
appropriate differences in child training are found, we may infer that the adap- 
tation to economy includes a wide sphere of social behavior. 


PROCEDURE 
In the preliminary version of a recent article, Murdock (1957) classified 


the subsistence economy of societies into six categories, designated by the let- 
ters A, F, G, H, P, and R. We have considered societies as likely to be ex- 
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tremely high in accumulation of food resources, by our definition, if they were 

classified by Murdock as predominantly pastoral (P) or as agricultural with 

animal husbandry also important (A). Societies were considered likely to be 
extremely low in accumulation if Murdock designated them as predominantly 

hunting (H) or fishing (F). 

Societies were considered intermediate in accumulation if Murdock desig- 
nated them as predominantly agricultural, with either grain (G) or root (R) 
crops, with animal husbandry not important. The grain and root societies were 
for our purposes placed together, but were then subdivided according to an- 
other analysis with which Murdock provided us, of the degree of subsidiary 
importance of hunting and fishing in these predominantly agricultural soci- 
eties. We averaged the rating of the importance of hunting and of fishing, and 
then divided this average rating at the median. Societies above the median in 
importance of hunting and fishing were then classified as intermediately low 
in accumulation of food resources. Societies below the median in importance 
of hunting and fishing were classified as intermediately high in accumulation. 

Several other cultural variables, to be used somewhat incidentally later in 
the paper, were also taken from Murdock’s analyses (1957, and preliminary 
unpublished version). 

The authors of the present paper obtained ratings on several aspects of 
child training practices by their own analysis of ethnographic documents. The 
methods used are described in detail in Barry, Bacon and Child (1957). Soci- 
eties were rated separately for boys and for girls with respect to six aspects of 
training. 

1. Obedience training. 

2. Responsibility training, which usually was on the basis of participation 
in the subsistence or household tasks. 

3. Nurturance training, i.e., training the child to be nurturant or helpful 
toward younger siblings and other dependent people. 

4. Achievement training, which was usually on the basis of competition, 
or imposition of standards of excellence in performance. 

5. Self-reliance training, defined as training to take care of oneself, to be 
independent of the assistance of other people in supplying one’s needs 
and wants. 

6. General independence training. This was defined more generally than 
self-reliance training, to include training not only to satisfy one’s own 
needs but also toward all kinds of freedom from conirol, domination, 
and supervision. Ratings of general independence training were highly 
correlated with ratings of self-reliance training, but were not identical 


to them. 

For each of these six aspects of training, societies were rated on strength 
of socialization, which was defined as the combined positive pressure (rewards 
for the behavior) plus negative pressure (punishments for lack of the behavior). 
The ratings were for the stage of childhood, from age 4 or 5 years until shortly 
before puberty. Each rating was made by two separate judges, working inde- 
pendently, and the sym of their two judgments was used. 
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For each society, separately for boys and for girls, the ratings of the six 
aspects of strength-of socialization were ranked, so that the score for each 
aspect depended not on its absolute rating but on its rank in comparison with 
the ratings of the other aspects for the same society. This device was used be- 
cause in this paper we are interested in the relative stress a society places on 
one rather than another aspect of socialization. Tied ratings were given the 
same rank. A society was included on this measure only if it had been rated on 
at least five of the six aspects. Each rating, at the time it was made, was classi- 
fied as confident or doubtful. In order to have a sizable number of cases, we 
decided to use all instances where both analysts made a rating, regardless of 
whether it was confident or doubtful, despite the inevitable lowering of relia- 
bility. 

The ethnographic descriptions of child training practices from which these 
ratings were made inevitably contained some descriptions of economy; thus 
the raters may usually have been aware of the type of economy when they 
made ratings on socialization, and in many instances they certainly were 
However, the nature of the adult economy was not used as a criterion for rat- 
ings and no information on it was sought. The classification of economy made 
by Murdock was unknown to the raters, and could not always have been de- 
pendably guessed from the portions of the ethnographies read in analyzing 
socialization. Moreover, the raters did not have in mind any such hypothesis as 
is presented here about the effects of adult economy on socialization practices; 
this hypothesis was developed after the analysis of socialization had been 
completed. 

The results to be reported are on 104 societies which are included in two 
separate samples: Murdock’s sample of over 500 societies classified on econ- 
omy and social organization, and 110 societies rated on socialization by Bacon 
and Barry. Most of these 104 societies are nonliterate, and they are distributed 
all over the world. Many cultures were omitted from some of the ratings be- 
cause of insufficient information; such omissions are much more frequent for 
the socialization variables than for Murdock’s variables. 


RESULTS 
Economy and Specific Variables of Socialization 


First let us consider the groups of societies at the extremes in accumulation 
of food resources: extremely high (animal husbandry important) and extremely 
low (hunting or fishing dominant). The upper half of Figure 1 shows the aver- 
age ranking of our six socialization variables for these two groups of societies. 
Societies with extremely high accumulation, compared to those with extremely 
low accumulation, tend to show higher pressure toward responsibility and 
obedience and lower pressure toward achievement, self-reliance and independ- 
ence. Nurturance is the only child training variable which has approximately 
the same average ranking in both groups of societies. The association of each 
variable with accumulation is in the same direction for boys and girls. 

The lower half of Figure 1 shows the comparison between societies with 
intermediately high and intermediately low accumulation of food resources. 
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The same general results are found for this comparison as for the comparison 
of the extremes. 
It is apparent from these two graphs that child training practices are cor- 
related with amount of accumulation of food resources. For example, strong 
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pressure toward responsibility (i.e., high ranking) tends to occur more fre- 
quently in societies which have high accumulation of food resources. If this 
correlation were perfect, so that societies high in responsibility were always 
high in accumulation and vice versa, the coefiicient of association would be 
+1.00. If societies high in responsibility, and those low in responsibility were 
each divided equally between high and low accumulation, the association 
coefticient would be zero (0.00). If the correlation were in the reverse direction, 
so that societies high in responsibility were always low in accumulation, the 
association coefficient would be negative but again of maximum size (— 1.00). 
Thus the size of the association coefficient gives a measure of the consistency 
of the relationship between two variables; the plus or minus sign shows the 
direction of the relationship. 


TABLE 1. RELATION OF CHILD TRAINING PRACTICES TO ACCUMULATION OF 
Foop Resources (EXPRESSED AS COEFFICIENTS OF ASSOCIATION) 


Extremes in accumulation Intermediate in accumulation 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 

Responsibility + .74** + .62** + .33 + .37 
Obedience + .50** + .59** + .66** + .45 
Nurturance — .01 +.10 — .26 +.11 
Achievement — .60** — .62** — .32 —.12 
Self-reliance —.21 — .46* —.19 — .53* 
Independence —.41* —.11 —.21 —.42 

01 ?Two-tail tests, based on the Mann-Whitney U (Siegel 1956:116-127). 


The results portrayed in Figure 1 have been expressed in coefficients of 
association in Table 1. As Table 1 shows, responsibility and obedience are 
positively correlated with accumulation of food resources; achievement, self- 
reliance, and independence are negatively correlated with accumulation. Nur- 
turance shows inconsistent results, generally of small magnitude and in no 
instance statistically significant. The results are in the same direction both for 
the extreme and for the intermediate comparisons of economy, and as we 
might expect, the correlations are generally higher for the extreme comparison. 
The tests of statistical significance (p<.05 or p<.01) also give evidence that 
the results are more consistent for the extreme comparisons. 

These results are all substantially alike for the training of the two sexes. 
The correlations between economy and child training are in the same direction 
for boys and girls for all the variables except nurturance. There seems to be no 
consistent difference between the sexes in size of the correlations. However, it 
is worth noting in Figure 1 that the variables which ranked higher in societies 
with high accumulation of food resources (obedience and responsibility) were 
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emphasized more strongly in the training of girls than boys, whereas the varia- 
bles which ranked higher in societies with low accumulation of food resources 
(achievement, self-reliance and independence) were emphasized more strongly 
in the training of boys than girls. A further description of sex differences for 
the same group of societies may be found in a recent paper by Barry, Bacon 
and Child (1957). 

There remains the question of whether the information used in making the 
child training ratings was largely information about training in economic be- 
havior, so that our results may not genuinely pertain to any more general vari- 
ables of child training. The only way to answer this question with complete 
confidence would be to edit the material on socialization, removing all informa- 
tion about economic training, and then have other judges make the ratings 
again from the remaining information. It is not feasible for us to undertake 
this very expensive additional project. As a substitute, however, we have 
looked back at our notes on child training (made in the course of arriving at 
ratings) for the 20 societies showing the most extreme results in confirmation 
of the relationship reported in this paper. Our conclusion is that the informa- 
tion about the training of children in the predominant economy of the society 
played a much smaller role in determining the ratings than we might have 
supposed. For girls there was rarely any information about training in the 
predominant economy. For boys there was often (though not always) informa- 
tion about training in the predominant economy. This often played an im- 
portant role in the judgments of responsibility, but seemed almost always to 
be accompanied by important relevant information about noneconomic aspects 
of training. For other aspects of training (nurturance, obedience, self-reliance, 
and achievement), information about economic training rarely seemed to play 
an important role in determining ratings even for boys. Our review of these 
cases leaves us convinced that the associations we find between economy and 
socialization apply not simply to direct training in economic functions but also 
to much more general aspects of child training. 


Economy and a General Variable of Socialization 


In their relation to economy, the socialization variables (if we omit nur- 
turance) fall into two distinct groups. This fact suggests that a single more gen- 
eral variable might be extracted for presentation of data on individual societies 
and for further exploration of results. We have called this variable pressure 
toward compliance vs. assertion. It is based on the separate socialization varia- 
bles, and was derived in the following way: The sum of the rankings of responsi- 
bility and obedience training, for both boys and girls, was subtracted from the 
sum of the rankings of achievement and self-reliance, for both boys and girls. 
A plus score meant that responsibility and obedience were ranked higher (i.e., 
were assigned lower numbers) than achievement and self-reliance, and for 
purposes of calculating a coefficient of association any plus score was desig- 
nated as predominant pressure toward compliance. A zero or minus score was 
designated as predominant pressure toward assertion. We dealt with cases of 
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missing information as follows: In the several societies in which the achieve- 
ment rating was not made, general independence was substituted for it in 
deriving this general measure of pressure toward compliance vs. assertion. In 
the two societies where the obedience rating was not made, the responsibility 
rating was substituted for it. Eleven societies were omitted because some or all 
of the ratings had been made only for one sex. 

Table 2 presents a list of societies, divided according to predominant econ- 
omy and arranged in order of their score on relative predominance of compli- 
ance vs. assertion in child training pressures. The correlation portrayed in this 
table is very consistent. Societies with high accumulation of food resources al- 
most always had predominant pressure toward compliance, whereas societies 
with low accumulation almost always had predominant pressure toward asser- 
tion. For the extreme comparison, 39 societies conformed to this result and 
only seven had high accumulation with assertion or low accumulation with 
compliance. The association coefficient for this relationship is .94. For the 
intermediate comparison, 26 societies conformed to this result and only seven 
were exceptions. The association coefficient is .93. 

These results both show a high degree of statistical significance, which we 
have measured by the Mann-Whitney U Test (Siegel 1956:116-127). The 
separate comparisons differ more in this respect than in their absolute value; 
for the extreme comparison, # is less than .001, and for the intermediate com- 
parison ® is less than .02. 

It is not surprising, of course, that economy shows a higher correlation 
with the combined measure of socialization pressures than with any of the 
separate child training measures from which it is derived. The magnitude of the 
correlation is, however, surprising. We may conclude that a knowledge of the 
economy alone would enable one to predict with considerable accuracy whether 
a society’s socialization pressures were primarily toward compliance or asser- 


tion. 


Relation to Other Cultural Variables 


We have suggested that child training practices are shaped by the behav- 
ioral requirements of the adult economic roles. This implies a fairly direct 
causal relation between economy and child training. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that the causal connection might be much more indirect. The subsistence 
economy may have a pervasive influence on many other aspects of culture, 
and some of these other aspects of culture may be more directly responsible 
for influencing child training practices. As a first check on this possibility, we 
decided to explore the relation of pressure toward compliance vs. assertion, 
and of subsistence economy, to nine other major cultural variables for which 
Murdock (1957, supplemented by personal communication) has prepared 
analyses from the ethnographic literature for these same societies. 

For five of these variables, it was possible to treat Murdock’s categories as 
falling along an ordered scale: these are the first five variables listed in Table 3. 
For three additional variables (the rest of those appearing in Table 3), Mur- 
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RELATION OF SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY TO GENERAL PRESSURE TOWARD Com- 
PLIANCE VS. ASSERTION IN CHILD TRAINING 


TABLE 2. 


The societies are grouped in columns on the basis of economy and are listed within each col- 
umn in descending order of degree of pressure toward compliance as compared with pressure to- 
ward assertion. The number in parentheses after each society indicates the degree of preponder 
ance of compliance (plus scores) or of assertion (minus scores). 


Extremes in accumulation 


Intermediate in accumulation 


High Low High Low 
(animal (agriculture (agriculture, hunt- 
husbandry) (hunting, fishing) only) ing, fishing) 


Aymara (+133) 
Tepoztlan (+133) 
Lepcha (+113) 
Swazi (+83) 
Tswana (+83) 
Nyakyusa (+8) 
Sotho (+8) 
Nuer (+7) 
Tallensi (+7) 
Lovedu (+63) 
Mbundu (+63) 
Venda (+6}) 


Manus (—15) 


Hopi (+103) 
Azande (+8) 
Ifaluk (+6) 
Wogeo (+6) 
Samoans (+5) 
Yoruba (+5) 


Kikuyu (+6) Navaho (+44) | 
Zulu (+6) Arapesh (+4) | 
Pondo (+43) Wichita (+4) Vanua Levu (+113) 
Chagga (+4) Zuni (+4) Lesu (+10) 
Ganda (+3) Papago (+34) Lau Fijians (+6) 
Chamorro (+23) Teton (+4) Ulithians (+3) Yagua (+6) 
Masai (+24) Yahgan (+-1) Ashanti (+1}) Malaitan (+2) 
Chukchee (+1) Hupa (+4) Nauruans (+1) Tikopia (+4) d 
Tanala (0) Chiricahua (0) Alorese (— 6) Camayura (0) b 
Thonga (— 23) Murngin (0) Cuna (0) 
\raucanian (—3) Paiute (0) Omaha (—1}) EF 
Balinese (—3) Arapaho (—2) Kwoma (—3}) r€ 
Kwakiutl (—2) Mandan (—33) 
Cheyenne (—2}) Jivaro (—4) ac 
Kaska (— 23) Trukese (—5) ee 
Klamath (— 23) Winnebago (—5) 
Ojibwa (— 23) Marquesans (—9) tu 
Ona (—3) Ifugao (—9}$) ph 
Aleut (—4) Pukapukans (—12) fo 
Jicarilla (—6}) Maori (— 13) tic 
Western Apache (— 10) du 
Siriono (— 
West Greenland Eskimo (—11) 
Aranda (— 12) the 
Comanche (— 12) foo 
Crow (—13}) oth 
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TABLE 3. RELATION OF OTHER CULTURAL VARIABLES TO PRESSURE TOWARD COMPLI- 
ANCE vs. ASSERTION, AND TO ACCUMULATION OF Foop REsouRCEs, SEPARATELY 
FOR Two GROUPS OF SOCIETIES 


(The measure given here is the index of order association, for which see Wallis and Roberts, 
1956: 282-284; where both variables are dichotomous, this measure reduces to the more familiar 
coefficient of association. Pressure toward compliance, and accumulation of food resources, have 
been treated here as dichotomous variables; the other variables have from two to seven ordered 
categories. A plus or minus sign indicates whether the variables are positively or negatively re- 
lated to high accumulation and high pressure toward compliance.) 


For societies in extreme For societies in inter- 
comparison of food mediate comparison of 
accumulation food accumulation 
Relation to Relation to 
Relation to Relation to 
pressure pressure 
accumula- accumula- 
toward toward 
tion tion 
compliance compliance 
Size of permanent settlement unit + .52 + .43 +.22 + .32 
Degree of political integration + .76 + .63 + .03 —.12 
Complexity of social stratification +.74 + .56 +.10 —.10 
Greater participation by women in pre- 
dominant subsistence activity + .60 + .48 — .23 —.22 
Extent of approach to general polygyny + .25 — .08 + .18 +.25 
Presence of bride-price or bride-service +.84 + .86 — .26 — .46 
Unilinearity of descent + .83 + .49 — .02 + .50 
Residence fixed or neolocal, rather than 
+ .32 + .35 + .89 +.77 


shifting or bilocal 


dock’s categories were divided into two groups to form a reasonable dichot- 
omy.” Clearly these eight variables show some consistency in their relation 
both to our economic measure and to pressure toward compliance vs. assertion. 
For our purposes, there seem to be two main conclusions to be drawn from the 
results reported in Table 3. 

1. Pressure toward compliance vs. assertion shows higher correlations with 
accumulation of food resources (.94 and .93 for the extreme and intermediate 
comparisons) than with any of the other cultural variables. These other cul- 
tural variables are mostly related more closely to accumulation than to com- 
pliance vs. assertion (the only sizable exception is for unilinearity of descent, 
for the intermediate comparison only). Therefore it is plausible that the rela- 
tion of compliance vs. assertion to the variables listed in Table 3 is principally 
due to their common relation to accumulation of food resources. 

2. There is clearly a difference here between the extreme comparison and 
the intermediate comparison. For the extreme comparison, accumulation of 
food resources shows consistent and often large positive correlations with the 
other cultural variables, and pressure toward compliance shows only one nega- 
tive correlation with these variables. For the intermediate comparison, all but 
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one of the correlations with accumulation are smaller than for the extreme 
comparison, and the correlations with compliance vs. assertion are equally di- 
vided between positive and negative. If only the extreme comparison were 
available, we might suspect that the societies with animal husbandry differ 
from the hunting and fishing societies in the other social variables because of 
their extreme difference in accumulation of food resources. However, the agri- 
cultural societies with different degrees of subsidiary reliance upon hunting or 
fishing, which also differ in accumulation (the intermediate comparison) do not 
show corresponding differences in the other social variables. An economy based 
on animal husbandry differs from one based on hunting or fishing in other 
respects besides accumulation, and it is likely that one or more of these other 
aspects of difference explains the correlation of economy with the other social 
variables. The identification of these aspects is a problem of great interest but 
not obviously related to the topic of this paper. 

The important fact for our present purpose is that the extreme and inter- 
mediate comparisons of accumulation of food resources, which have conflicting 
relations to other social variables, show high and consistent correlations with 
pressure toward compliance vs. assertion. Therefore accumulation of food 
resources is indicated as a probable underlying variable responsible for the 
relationship found between socialization and subsistence economy. 

DISCUSSION 

Some readers may feel that our main results are obvious, to the extent of 
being therefore trivial. We believe that this is not the case, that we have in- 
stead obtained strong evidence for one hypothesis where some other quite dif- 
ferent hypothesis might to some people seem more obvious in advance. For 
example, let us start the other way around and think of child training as the 
basic given. Pressure toward self-reliance and achievement should produce 
strongly independent people who hate to be dependent on others. This char- 
acter tendency should render very rewarding all features of economic behavior 
that make it easier to avoid being dependent on others. Among such features, 
one of the most conspicuous might be the possession by each individual or fam- 
ily of an accumulated food supply (such as herd or crop), which ensures that 
an unlucky hunt will not leave one dependent upon the neighbor’s catch. 
Hence child training pressure toward assertion should motivate (perhaps 
unconsciously) the quest for high accumulation techniques of subsistence. But 
according to our findings, it evidently does not. If any such process operates to 
a slight degree, it appears to be completely obscured by the much more impor- 


tant process to which our results point. 

Our findings then are consistent with the suggestion that child training 
tends to be a suitable adaptation to subsistence economy. Pressure toward 
obedience and responsibility should tend to make children into the obedient 
and responsible adults who can best ensure the continuing welfare of a society 
with a high-accumulation economy, whose food supply must be protected and 
developed gradually throughout the year. Pressure toward self-reliance and 
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achievement should shape children into the venturesome, independent adults 
who can take initiative in wresting food daily from nature, and thus ensure 
survival in societies with a low-accumulation economy. 


NOTES 

1 This research is part of a project for which financial support was provided by the Social 
Science Research Council and the Ford Foundation. We are greatly indebted to G. P. Murdock 
for the generous help mentioned in the paper. A portion of this paper was read at the 1957 con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association. 

2 For these eight variables, the only society that could not be used was a single polyandrous 
society for the variable of polygyny. The ninth variable was type of kinship terminology for 
siblings and cousins; here the various categories neither fell along a scale nor could be grouped 
into a reasonable dichotomy. More than half of our societies, however, fell into the two most 
frequent categories, Hawaiian and Iroquois types of kinship terminology. For the societies in 
these two categories, coefficients of association were as follows: For the extreme comparison, Iro- 
quois terminology was correlated with high accumulation, +.79, and with pressure toward com- 
pliance rather than assertion, +.66. For the intermedite comparison, L[roquois terminology was 
negatively correlated with high accumulation, —.51, but positively correlated with pressure to- 
ward compliance, +.71. 
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Anthropometry, Genetics and Racial History 


EDWARD E. HUNT, JR. 
Harvard University and Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children 


INTRODUCTION 


HE fringes of human history are a favorite preserve of anthropologists, 

but moderation in the reconstruction of man’s past is evident today not 
only in archeology and ethnology, but in physical anthropology as well. Where 
the past of a human group is virtually undocumented, few scholars today seem 
interested in reconstructing what Radcliffe-Brown (1952) called its ‘“‘conjec- 
tural history.” 

The reasons for this cautious attitude are somewhat distinctive in the dif- 
ferent branches of anthropology, but stem from the evaluation of both assets 
and liabilities in the relevant data. The major asset of the cultural historian 
is that the past record of a culture is a residue of innumerable individual acts 
of learning. This behavior has enough cohesion and continuity so that he can 
often identify stylistic or linguistic complexes over considerable space and 
time. His major liabilities are usually gaps in historical sequences, scarcity or 
unreliability of the evidence, or poor control of chronology. These problems 
also bedevil the physical anthropologist in historical studies, but he has addi- 
tional difficulties which have seldom been fully presented to anthropologists 
at large. As we shall see, most of these special perplexities are related to human 
genetics. 

Of course, no scholar has reconstructed the somatic evolution of a sizable 
human sample in complete isolation from cultural evidence. But when the cul- 
tural historian performs the reciprocal task of testing his reconstructions of the 
past against somatological data, he may profit from an examination of the 
methods used in physical anthropology, its theoretical foundations, and its 
effectiveness as an historical instrument. Since man procreates by sexual re- 
production and transmits most of his physical characteristics by Mendelian 
heredity, the historical interpretation of somatic data must rest on genetic 
grounds wherever possible. Some of the requisite genetic theory is discussed 
here. 

Nowadays, we rely only in part on traditional anthropometry in the recon- 
struction of racial history. This system of somatic measurements still en- 
compasses anatomical features whose heredity is poorly understood. Instead, 
most of the literature is engrossed in traits whose genetic basis is at least partly 
established, such as blood groups, abnormal varieties of hemoglobin, the 
“taster”? phenomenon, and mid-phalangeal hair. 

When such hereditary traits are translated into allelic or chromosomal 
frequencies, one can produce a world-wide picture of the genetic diversity of 
mankind. The most inclusive effort in this field so far is the work of Mourant 
(1954). For historical purposes, such frequencies would be most useful if they 
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were subject to little or no natural selection or mutation. Under these condi- 
tions, they could identify even ancient racial origins and migrations. 

Today, these long-range assumptions are somewhat undermined. Brues 
(1954) has shown that only a restricted range of the possible allelic frequencies 
at the locus of the ABO blood groups actually occurs in human populations, 
and she has expounded theoretical reasons why the ABO alleles probably 
tend toward certain equilibrium frequencies through natural selection. The 
details of selective mechanisms at the known genic loci in man are not fully 
agreed upon, but selection seems to act on at least some alleles at the ABO 
locus (Buckwalter et al. 1956; Reed 1956; Levine 1958), sickling (Allison 1955), 
thalassemia (Ceppelini 1955), the so-called abnormal hemoglobin C (Neel 
1958), and within the Rh system (Levine 1958). At least in whites, the MNS 
locus may be more nearly selectively neutral (Wiener 1943). In both man and 
lower forms, selectively neutral alleles may even be in a minority. 

For the conservative historian of the human organism, these considerations 
may discourage him from delving into the ancient origins of living populations. 
He may become reluctant to speculate on issues such as the allelic frequencies 
at the ABO locus in the earliest populations of modern man. 

If this uncertainty exists in known genetic traits as evidence for historical 
reconstructions, we may inquire whether the investigator can do better with 
racial anthropometry, even at the sacrifice of orderliness in most of his formal 
genetic hypotheses. In considering the historical validity of various approaches 
to racial anatomy and body measurements, however, genetic considerations 
should be foremost in our minds. 


THE ANTHROPOMETRIST’S METHODS 


The basic evidence in racial anthropometry usually consists of statistics 
derived from a goodly number of external or osteological measurements and 
morphological observations. On an individual basis, such dimensions and ob- 
servations have been gathered by anatomists, artists, and sculptors with con- 
siderable continuity since the Renaissance. As statistics characterizing human 
population samples, however, the first sophisticated studies date from Quetelet 
(1869, 1871). He greatly emphasized the central individual (homme moyen) as 
an esthetic canon whose dimensions represent the collective mean measure- 
ments of a specific sample. Such a fictitious average person has occupied a 
major role in anthropometry ever since. 

Quetelet was also interested in metrical variability, and pioneered in fitting 
the normal curve to empirical distributions of single body measurements. 

Anthropometrists later became dissatisfied with the statistics of single 
measurements, and one has only to survey a compendium such as Martin and 
Saller (1956) to see the hundreds of combinations of measurements into angles 
and indices which have been devised to characterize the shape or proportions 
of the body rather than merely its size. 

Even these combinations were not enough for some workers, and more 
inclusive formulations have become abundant. For purposes of taxonomy or 
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historical reconstruction, some investigators have split metrical samples into 
subtypes. Others have gone still further, and have sought to measure statisti- 
cally the overall taxonomic separateness of different populations. We shal! 
first consider the fragmentation of samples into lesser subgroups or types. 


THE PRODUCTION OF A MORPHOLOGICAL TYPOLOGY 


A set of subtypes within an anthropometric sample is certainly indicative 
of human polymorphism, but its possible usefulness to the historian needs 
clarification on genetic grounds. Many of the works of the late E. A. Hooton 
reveal the steps involved in the production of such types for racial research. 

His first major attempt in this field was a monograph on the craniology of 
the protohistoric Canary Islanders (1925), followed by an important theoret- 
ical paper on his methods (1926). He and his students then produced a smal! 
library of monographs and papers on racial and criminal anthropometry (cf. 
Hooton 1935). This activity culminated in a posthumous treatise on Ireland 
(Hooton and Dupertuis 1955) which I have reviewed elsewhere (Hunt 1956). 

The raw data from a racial survey consist of dozens of measurements and 
qualitative morphologica! observations of each individual measured. The first 
step in the statistical reduction of the data is to treat the series as a unit. 
Means and standard deviations of the measurements and indices are found, 
and nonmetrical observations are enumerated. 

The next step is to compare the whole set of reduced data with similar evi- 
dence on other entire metrical samples. Tests of significance of differences be- 
tween population means are performed for each measurement or index. Differ- 
ences in the distributions of morphological observations are also evaluated by 
suitable statistical tests. 

Once these comparisons have been completed, the investigator defines the 
lesser taxonomic elements in his sample. Hooton called each element a ‘‘mor- 
phological type.’’ He actually used this term in two senses. His earlier large 
studies dealt with skeletal materials, and the types were defined subjectively 
from the crania, by visible likenesses (Hooton 1925, 1930). A large number of 
European studies have also used this method, of which a good example is the 
work of Czekanowski (1928). 

Hooton’s second method of defining morphological types arose from his 
pioneering use of IBM equipment for somatological research. By 1930, he and 
C. S. Coon had developed a more or less fixed set of “‘sorting criteria” for 
the white race which were used quite arbitrarily for splitting up metrical 
samples. These criteria consisted of a fixed range of indices, measurements, 
and nonmetrical features for each type. One may sort an anthropometric 
series by means of border punch cards (Williams 1931), or by IBM equipment. 
An IBM installation, for example, was used in Hooton’s massive studies of the 
morphology and misbehavior of American criminals (1939a, 1939b). 

Whether individuals are typed subjectively or mechanically, some types 
are considered to be more or less “‘pure,” and others “intermediate.”” We may 
prefer to call the supposedly “pure” types ‘“‘polar.”” The taxonomic scheme is 
arranged so that every member of an anthropometric series is finally assigned 
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to one of these types. For every type, statistics of the metrical data and enu- 
merations of the frequencies of morphological traits are seriated, much as the 
total series had previously been treated. 

Once the types have been seriated, the measurements for each type are 
compared with those of the original total series. This procedure is not without 
flaws. One blemish is the use of a formula devised by Pearson (1906) for the 
probable error of the difference between a sample mean and the mean of one 
of its constituent subsamples. Since a sample is ordinarily defined as the 
totality of its members, this formula is a fallacious test, for example, of the 
difference between a group of ‘‘Nordics” and a larger sample which includes 
these Nordics to begin with. Ordinarily, one should test the differences be- 
tween the “Nordic” and “‘non-Nordic”’ fractions of the sample. 

In making further analyses, the polar morphological types are separately 
compared with anthropometric averages from other populations, or else with 
types similarly isolated from these populations. The anthropologist thereby 
hopes to show the genetic kinship of the types, and perhaps their original con- 
nection by way of ancient racial migrations. As Spier (1929) pointed out, such 
a method assumes, but cannot convincingly demonstrate, common ancestry 
in groups whose similarity is so largely an artificial creation of the investigator. 
It should therefore be clear that the use of these types for historical purposes 
is relatively treecherous. Still further difficulties arise when we evaluate them 
in terms of genetic theory. 


MORPHOLOGICAL TYPES AND THEIR HEREDITY 


Obviously, no one would conceive of polar types in a heterogeneous pop- 
ulation unless he were convinced of their original historic separateness. Fur- 
thermore, these types should be survivors of earlier, and perhaps faraway, 
human groups which supposedly adhered more closely to single types than do 
living peoples. 

If it were true that each early population adhered to one polar type, the 
fossil remains of its members today should be relatively homogeneous in 
skeletal structure. Actually, fossil series which can be assigned even tentatively 
to one population are few at best. For example, Weidenreich (1938-1939) 
became highly critical of the concept of racial “‘purity’’ as applied to early 
groups of modern man, especially on the basis of three quite dissimilar skulls 
from the upper cave of Choukoutien in northern China. On the other hand, 
Morant (1930) found that the Upper Paleolithic peoples of Europe, extending 
over a long time span and a wide area, were low in variability even when con- 
sidered as one metrical population. 

Aside from modern man, Gorjanovic-Kramberger (1906) was greatly im- 
pressed by the variability of the Neanderthal population of Krapina, Croatia. 
McCown and Keith (1939) found that the Neanderthals of Mt. Carmel, in 
Palestine, were also quite heterogeneous. Finally, Schultz (1947) has observed 
that many breeding populations of the living lower primates are highly vari- 
able both metrically and morphologically. 

It would appear that most populations of early man and his primate rela- 
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tives were and are too genetically heterozygous to justify the search for 
‘“‘nure’’ races among them. The use of this term except for highly inbred strains 
of lower organisms is difficult to justify. It is even difficult to make sense 
genetically out of statements such as an assertion that the Polynesians are 
“racially mixed.” 

To rephrase the problem in genetic terms, it would seem that the gene pools 
of all but the smallest human breeding isolates seem generally to have been so 
abundantly endowed with multiple alleles for racial features that hybridiza- 
tion could add little to the heterozygosity of the resultant gene pool. One 
consequence of this situation is that today, even extreme race mixture tends to 
produce metrical variability in the hybrids which is not unlike that seen in the 
parental stocks (Howells 1936; Trevor 1953; Birdsell 1956). Indeed, the vari- 
ability of human populations seems to be an unreliable indication of how 
much hybridization occurred in their evolutionary past. In other words, the 
heterogeneity of a human group tends to be more or less stable in successive 
generations, so that evolution consists of balanced losses and gains of alleles 
which control physical features. Mechanisms acting on this balance may in- 
clude mutation, selection, hybridization, and perhaps less often, random 
genetic drift. 

Underlying this phenotypic variability may well be certain levels of 
obligate heterozygosity in human gene pools as seems to be true at many loci 
in other organisms. Lerner (1954) has shown that balanced polymorphism, 
involving the superior fitness of individuals heterozygous at relatively nu- 
merous loci, is probably more usual in natural populations than is superiority 
associated with relative homozygosity. At least in Drosophila, this balance is 
especially evident where populations are large and inbreeding minimal 
(Dobzhansky 1955). Balanced polymorphism at many loci in a population 
tends to maintain a steady state of heterozygosity of its genotypes, while at 
the same time the gene pool may undergo evolutionary changes. Lerner (1954) 
aptly calls this intricate balance ‘genetic homeostasis.’’ In general, each allele 
in an organism controls part of its potential totality of metabolic chemical 
reactions. The essence of genetic homeostasis is that relatively heterozygous 
individuals tend to be fit because their extra alleles broaden the spectrum of 
their alternative reactions in response to different environmental conditions. 
Such organisms therefore exhibit a relatively great developmental and adap- 
tive plasticity. 

The hybridization of unlike human groups has still other genetic implica- 
tions which bear on problems of historical reconstruction. An investigator is 
easily trapped in circular reasoning if he surmises that types can usefully be 
defined as polar, that they once predominated in the ancestors of a living 
group, and that their occurrence today constitutes the atavistic reappearance 
of such ancestors. 

Since man has a very large endowment of genes, the odds that genetically 
identical individuals would recur in different generations would be small in- 
deed. In any event, atavistic reappearance is possible only in an approximate 
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sense. But even if only a few alleles are involved in this similarity, it would be 
well to consider the odds that this resemblance is anything but a chance com- 
bination of ancestral alleles in some subsequent hybrid. 

We may consider these odds by noting the pathways of ancestral genes 
where the hybrids practice random mating (panmixia). Unless selection favors 
the persistence of ancestral combinations of genes, carriers of these complexes 
should appear among the hybrids no more often than one might expect by 
chance. In other words, panmixia should scatter the ancestral alleles sepa- 
rately and randomly throughout the membership of a hybrid population. 

In the absence of opposing selection pressure, this randomization takes 
place even in ancestral combinations of linked alleles. Here, randomization 
proceeds by the mechanism of crossingover (Rife 1939). In the long run, then 
statistical excesses of ancestral linkage segments should eventually disappear 
from the chromosomes of the hybrids. In recently hybridized populations, 
however, before this randomizing effect of crossingover has run its course, 
excesses of some ancestrally linked alleles may persist. Rife (1954a, 1954b), 
for example, has found possible linkages between genes for skin color and 
certain dermatoglyphic traits in the hand. His studies made use of fairly re- 
cent hybrids of Negroes and whites in the Sudan and the United States. 

This transient persistence of linked genes in recent hybrid populations 
might justify the use of Hooton’s types within these groups if linkage could be 
shown between any of his sorting criteria. In living white samples, these cri- 
teria have usually included hair color, eye color, cephalic index, and some- 
times the nasal index or stature. By familial studies, several attempts have 
been made to reveal linkages underlying these and other measurements and 
traits. Among the more intensive of these investigations have been Penrose 
(1935, 1938), Kloepfer (1946-1947), Brues (1950), Taillard (1951), Hauge 
and Helweg-Larsen (1954), and Howells and Slowey (1956). So far, only mea- 
ger and sometimes contradictory demonstrations of autosomal linkage have 
emerged from such research, and no linkages correspond with two or more of 
Hooton’s sorting criteria. Since man has many chromosomes, a scarcity of 
positive evidence of linkage is only to be expected. The absence of linkage 
underlying these criteria enables us to disregard it in any considerations of 
racial history based on Hooton’s method. 

Although genes may randomize under conditions of panmixia and hy- 
bridization, it is worthwhile to consider further evidence on whether traits 
must inevitably do likewise. One genetic mechanism which might curb the 
randomization of ancestral traits could be the action of single genic loci on 
more than one sorting criterion (pleiotropy). For example, Hooton’s typo- 
logical scheme for whites includes both hair and eye color. If a locus intensified 
or suppressed pigmentation in both sites, a population might exhibit com- 
binations of dark hair and eyes, or light hair and eyes, more often than chance 
expectation. 

Actually, covariation in the intensity of pigmentation of skin, hair, and 
eyes has long been known in some groups. Ammon (1893) found it in a large 
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sample of German recruits from Baden, and Collignon (1892) reported similar 
evidence on recruits from several departments of France. Kloepfer (1946-1947) 
also reported it from unusually prolific families in Columbus, Ohio, but here 
the data are not categorized by national origin. Especially in the United States, 
where families from paler and darker European nations may be pooled for 
genetic research, pleiotropy might be difficult to prove. On the other hand, 
genes for the general suppression of pigmentation exist in man (as in various 
kinds of albinism), so that pleiotropy for the more usual range of total pig- 
mentation is far from impossible. 

Still another genetic process which may produce statistical excesses of 
some trait combinations in a population is positive phenotypic assortative 
mating, or homogamy. If fertile mates tend to look alike, the alleles responsible 
for this similarity will combine more often than chance expectation, so that 
homozygous phenotypes will correspondingly increase in later generations. 
Stanton (1946-1947) calculated that this increase virtually reaches a plateau 
or equilibrium after three generations of a constant degree of homogamy. 

Homogamy occurs in at least some of Hooton’s sorting criteria in some 
white groups. According to my calculations from data of Pearson (1901), for 
example, he observed 309 matings of light X light eyes: whereas random ex- 
pectation would be only 298. This excess of 3.7 percent is significant by the 
chi-square test (p<.001) for his sample of 774 English couples. 

Willoughby (1933) presented comparable data on eye color in 293 Bo- 
hemian couples in New York who were measured by Franz Boas. This sample 
showed an excess of 4 percent of blue-eyed matings, but in this smaller sample, 
the deviation was not significantly greater than zero (p>.05). 

According to Brues (1946), a majority of white persons with blue or gray 
eyes seem to be homozygous for an autosomal recessive allele which produces a 
minimum of pigmentation of the iris. The preceding evidence indicates that 
homogamy of eye color is virtually inconsequential, so that it should produce 
at best only a slight elevation in the equilibrium frequency of light eyes in 
populations which exhibit considerable variation in the pigmentation of the 
iris. 

Willoughby (1933) also notes that some samples in Britain and the United 
States exhibit minor homogamy of hair color, but he failed to find it in Boas’ 
Bohemians. 

I know of no evidence on homogamy of the nasal index. For the cephalic 
index, I found a correlation of +.05 in 381 fertile couples measured in Holland 
by Frets (1921). This small coefficient is not significantly greater than zero. 
Willoughby (1933) found a weighted average correlation of +.08 in over 1,700 
couples from a pooled sample in New York, also based on Boas’ data. 

In contrast to the preceding evidence of very slight homogamy, correla- 
tions between spouses in stature tend to be somewhat higher (cf. Lenz 1952). 
Gini (1950) found several large European samples of subadult males where the 
frequency distributions of stature deviated slightly from normality toward 
elevation of the peak and extremes, and depression of the shoulders (leptokur- 
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tosis). Lenz explains this deviation as a result of homogamy. A very slight 
trend in some of these distributions is negative skewness. 

The interpretation of this skewness is not wholly clear. The Swiss sample 
which shows it best may contain individuals from an iodine-deficient region, 
so that Gini (1950) attributes the elevated lower tail of the distribution to the 
inhibiting influence of goiter on statural growth. Another possible influence 
on skewness could be genetic. The best familial study of parents and adult 
progeny, using multiple regression techniques, indicates that dominance in 
the genes for stature does not attain statistical significance (Tanner 1953). If 
dominance occurs at all, however, its influence on the average would seem to 
be toward a very slight decrease in the stature of relatively heterozygous in- 
dividuals. On a populational basis, this trend could also produce negative 
skewness. 

In a long-established population, incidences of Hooton’s types in excess of 
chance expectation should generally occur only if homogamy of the types 
themselves were appreciable. Where hair and eye color exhibited little or no 
separate homogamy, such an excess of the two traits combined would also 
be unlikely. The metrical sorting criteria, furthermore, are invariably dichot- 
omized into lesser and greater classes, and of these criteria, only stature has 
been shown to have much homogamy. Since metrical homogamy should pri- 
marily affect kurtosis, it is unlikely that it should disturb the incidences of 
types defined only by dichotomous metrical criteria. 

The preceding genetic considerations seem to have limited the range of 
possible explanations of nonrandom incidences of types, and should lead us to 
make an actual test of these incidences. For this test, we should choose as 
large an anthropometric sample as possible from a white group with a broad 
range of pigmentation, and one which does not include too extensive a mis- 
cellany of unassimilated ethnic minorities whose phenotypes differ greatly 
from those of the majority. Of the available studies, the survey of Ireland by 
Hooton and Dupertuis (1955) seems most suitable, despite the occurrence of 
separate Protestant minorities, possible complications of selection arising from 
emigration, and doubtless very intricate barriers to gene flow based on occupa- 
tions, regions, and social classes. 


INCIDENCES OF TYPES IN IRISH MALES 


Most of the Irish survey deals with an adult male sample of 9,521 individ- 
uals. In Table 1, chance expectations have been computed for the morpholog- 
ical types used in this monograph by multiplying the incidences of the sep- 
arate sorting criteria. The incidences of hair and eye colors were published 
in the printed version, but those of the necessary ranges of stature, cephalic 
and nasal indices were found in the files of the Statistical Laboratory of the 
Peabody Museum. 

The combinations of traits actually found in the Irish did not exhaust all 
theoretical possibilities, so that minor additional combinations were included 
in the random frequencies of some of the types, as shown in the table. Most 
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A Test oF RANDOM EXPECTATION OF THE INCIDENCES OF MORPHOLOGICAL 
Types IN 9,521 IRISHMEN 


TABLE 1, 


Incidences in Combined 
Subtypes 


Type Hair Color Eye Color Stature a. ‘ bution 
Index Index Expected Obtained 
to X? 
N % N % 
Pure Nordic Ash or gold Blue or gray <80 26 «(0.3 55 0.6 32.3 
Predominantly Ash, gold, 
Nordic It. brown Mixed <80 - -- 688 7.2 649 6.8 2.2 
Red Mixed <80 5170 
Ash or gold* Dark* <80* 
Keltic Dark, red, 
red-brown Blue or gray <80 2457 25.8 2408 25.3 0.9 
East Baltic Red, ash, gold Blue or gray > 80 > 64 - 110 1.1 105 1.1 0.2 
Dinaric All except red, 
ash, gold All 580 <64 1093 17.7 1728 18.6 0.7 
Red Blue or gray 5S 80 <64 - 
Red* Mixed or 
dark* s80* <64 
Nordic Dark or red brown 
Mediterranean Mixed <80 - _ 2699 28.3 2747 28.9 1.0 
Red Mixed <80 — <170 
Lt. brown Dark <80 — - 
Red* Dark* <80 
Pure 
Mediterranean Darkorred brown Dark <80 23 +0.2 330.3 4 
Nordic Alpine All except Biue or ; 
red or gold mixed 580 S64 — 1818 19.2 1754 18.4 2.8 
Lt. brown Dark 5 80 564 — 
Pure Alpine® Dark or 
red brown* Dark* 564* 7 0.1 


X?2=44.4. At 7 degrees of freedom, p <.01 


* Types or subtypes included in “expected’’ column, but not found in these Irishmen 


Source: Hooton and Dupertuis 1955 


of these nonexistent combinations involved light or red hair and dark or 
mixed eyes. These additions raised the ‘expected’ or random total from 
9.477 to equal the obtained total of 9,521. In this table, too, minor omissions 
of hair coiors in the published definitions of the types have been corrected 
(red brown in the “Pure” Alpines and Mediterraneans). The dividing point 
for dichotomizing the nasal index (really 64 and above in the higher category) 
has also been corrected. 

Table 1 shows that no type deviates more than slightly from random ex- 
pectation. In absolute percentage units, the largest deviation is only 0.9 per- 
cent, in the Dinarics. Nevertheless, the Irish series is large enough so that 
these small deviations as a whole are significantly outside the range of chance 
expectation. ‘Pure’? Nordics and Mediterraneans made large contributions 
to chi square (larger than 2), and are significantly prevalent. Nordic Alpines 
and Predominantly Nordics are significantly scarce. As shown from the lack 
of the appropriate trait combinations, as mentioned earlier, there is a deficit 
of men with light or red hair and dark or mixed eyes. In the longheads only, 
small excesses occur of lightness or darkness of the eyes and hair combined. 
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HUNT] 
TYPE FREQUENCIES AND POPULATION DYNAMICS 

In interpreting these findings, age changes can probably be excluded. In 
the Irish, eyes seem to grow lighter after maturity. Until about 50 years of age, 
hair grows darker (Hooton and Dupertuis 1952). These trends might theoreti- 
cally produce excesses of dark-eyed, light-haired men, and also light-eyed, 
dark-haired individuals. Neither such trend is seen in the data. Instead, we see 
a slight covariation in the intensity of pigmentation of the hair and eyes, but 
less striking than that seen in France by Collignon (1892) or in Germany by 
Ammon (1893). 

These approximations of the random and expected frequencies of mor- 
phological types are not peculiar to the Irish. Czekanowski (1928) and his 
students made several surveys of both crania and the living in Poland, using 
types subjectively defined, and found a similar agreement. According to his 
“type frequency law,”’ if a? and b? are the incidences of two polar types in a 
population, the incidence of an intermediate type tends to be very close to 2 ab. 
At the Institute of Ethnography in Moscow, G. F. Debets has further con- 
firmed this finding. He has independently tested it on the preceding Irish 
survey, and on a number of other white samples as well (personal communica- 
tion, 1958). 

The minor divergences from random expectation in the incidence of types 
in some populations suggest that familial genetic studies on a very large scale 
might explain them: whether on the basis of natural selection, differential 
emigration, pleiotropy, or other minor but active demographic processes. But 
even where these divergences occur, we should seek their explanation in 
studies of present-day population dynamics, and not through conjectural 
history. 

Furthermore, the investigator should not rely on his eye alone in producing 
a morphological typology. Combining traits into such a scheme may often 
tell us nothing of the ancestry of a sample which could not be deduced more 
securely from the incidences of the separate features themselves. The cultural 
anthropologist should use typological statistics from anthropometric mono- 
graphs with the greatest circumspection in attempting to relate them to events 
in culture history. 

Lest the reader deplore all possible applications of morphological types, 
he should consider their legitimate use in demographic and historical studies. 
An excellent example of the demographic approach is the hybridization of 
Spaniards and Maya Indians in Yucatan, as investigated by Williams (1931). 
His five types were scaled in terms of increments of putative white ancestry. 
He found that the phenotypically near-white Yucatecans tended to live in 
towns, to form an upper social class, and to prefer trades and business to 
| farming. Preferential mating of upper-class men occurred with lighter women. 
Marriages were commoner within the five types among the rural population, 
and more nearly random among the types in the towns. As a result, the 
townspeople probably have more heterozygosity for Spanish and Indian al- 
leles than do the more rural Yucatecans. 
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In one geographic area, where cranial samples extend over a long span of 
time, one may show trends in the polymorphism of the population by means of 
morphological types. Examples of this approach are the studies of Pecos 
Pueblo, New Mexico, by Hooton (1930), and of Greece by Angel (1946). In 
such cases, however, we may doubt whether the effort of typing adds to what 
one can learn from trends in the separate measurements and traits in the his- 


tory of the group. 
TYPOLOGICAL VARIATIONS BETWEEN POPULATIONS 


If types defined within populations have difficulties for the historian, let 
us now consider variations between populations. Where chronology and cul- 
tural affiliations are sufficiently well known, it is still possible to justify the 
limited use of regional physical types for historical purposes. Noteworthy in 
this respect is the work of Neumann (1952) on the craniology of North Ameri- 
can Indians and Eskimos. His research is based on personal! studies of over 
10,000 skulls. 

Neumann’s unit of discourse is not the individual skull, but the metrical 
sample. The samples used in his taxonomic system are groups of undeformed 
male skulls. The chief reference samples have known archeological associations, 
fairly specific time levels, and can usually be referred to single breeding popu- 
lations. 

Certain of these samples seem to be relatively homogeneous in some of 
their traits of cranial and facial morphology. If such samples are early in time 
or marginal in location, they are used to define local types. A type is charac- 
terized in terms of its fairly invariant traits and also its average measurements 
and indices. 

Neumann’s major reconstructive effort is devoted to searches for putatively 
hybridized samples whose ancestral strains are perhaps his original local types. 
In assembling a systematic racial history from his findings, he draws exten- 
sively on archeological, linguistic, and ethnological data. One may question 
whether a craniologist can accurately estimate the hydridization of a sample 
purely from the variability of a few measurements and qualitative traits, 
but when he is as careful as Neumann in localizing his types in time and space, 
his diagnosis is perhaps at least provisionally convincing. 


STATISTICAL MEASURES OF TAXONOMIC SEPARATENESS 


Another approach to overall differences between populations is the com- 
bined use of several kinds of data in statistical rather than typological for- 
mulations. Some of these statistical measures are appropriate for multiple 
allelic frequencies. Some are adapted to qualitative morphological observa- 
tions, and still others to somatic or osteological measurements. The central 
problem in using these devices is the estimation of how divergent the gene 
pools are in the populations under study. 

The measurement of this differentiation is cruder from anthropometry than 
from allelic frequencies. If, however, morphological traits are present or ab- 
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sent, or vary in a graded sequence from one individual to another, it may some- 
times be possible to work out their modes of inheritance from familial studies— 
especially when the data come from small breeding isolates. Spuhler (1950) 
has partially succeeded in such a study of the Ramah Navaho. Where the 
heredity of such traits is defined, empirical incidences of the phenotypes could 
be transformed into allelic frequencies. Such transformations, for example, 
might add to the usefulness of dental traits (Moorrees 1957), dermatoglyphics 
(Wolfe 1950), and even some studies of skeletal material (Laughlin and J¢érgen- 
sen 1956). 

Work on known allelic frequencies deals with very few of the estimated 
number of loci in human chromosomes, whereas metrical comparisons pre- 
sumably reflect an unknown but usually much larger number. It may therefore 
be argued that somatic measurements sample the gene pool as a whole more 
completely than known alleles or even many separate morphological traits 
may do. On the other hand, body measurements are far from wholly controlled 
by genes, and environmental influences may increase or decrease the measur- 
able outward divergences found in pairs of racial samples (Roberts 1954). 

Whether divergences of alleles, morphological traits, or measurements are 
to be analyzed, the statistical procedures which have been employed can be 
separated into tests of significance and distance functions. 

By its very nature, a test of significance is related to the sizes of the samples 
included in it. If it is used to measure taxonomic differentiation rather than 
the odds that two groups are truly distinct, sample sizes should be identical 
when many such comparisons are undertaken, so that this bias is adequately 
corrected. Hiernaux (1956), for example, used samples of 300 individuals from 
each of several African tribes in Ruanda-Urundi and nearby parts of the 
Belgian Congo. He was interested in ascertaining their overall genetic sep- 
aration, and made use of several allelic frequencies of the blood groups. His 
statistical procedure was a kind of chi-square test. 

For multiple somatic measurements of two racial samples, the best-known 
test of significance is the “‘coefficient of racial likeness,’ or CRL, of Pearson 
(1926). The basic data in this coefficient are means, standard deviations, and 
sample sizes of a number of different measurements for both samples. Since 
CRL is an additive form of the critical ratio for comparing means of a meas- 
urement taken on two different samples, CRL is slightly biased toward lesser 
odds that a pair of samples come from one universe whenever different kinds 
of measurements are positively correlated (Pearl and Miner 1935). CRL uses 
standard errors of the mean, so that sample sizes bias it unless they are 
weighted. The more kinds of measurements are introduced into CRL, the less 
likely will one find that the samples come from one universe (Rao 1952). On 
these grounds, CRL is now practically obsolete. 

Today, distance functions are at the fore in studies of multiple somatic 
variates or attributes because an investigator ordinarily does not formally 
identify metrical samples as separate unless he at least suspects their spatial, 
genetic, or cultural distinctiveness. Under these conditions, he begins with 
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computations of the distance functions themselves. Then he may apply tests of 
significance to ascertain whether two samples plausibly belong to separate 
universes on the basis of one, a few, or all of his variates. In other words, for 
all possible pairings of samples, he may determine whether each estimate of 
distance differs significantly from every other such coefficient. 

For allelic frequencies, the newest distance function is a statistic (R*) de- 
vised by Spuhler (1955, 1956). It measures genetic distance for plural loci 
whenever these genes are unlinked. This device is not biased by different 
sample sizes, and a test of significance is possible between one value of R° 
and another. 

For multiple morphological traits defined as ‘‘present”’ or ‘absent’ in 
individuals, Laughlin and J¢rgensen (1956) have devised a coefficient some. 
what like Spuhler’s R*. From craniai data, it has proved very useful in meas- 
uring the divergences of the Eskimo breeding isolates in Greenland. 

Penrose (1954) devised two other estimates of metrical distance which can 
be calculated from the means and variances of several somatic measurements. 
These coefficients measure the “size” and ‘‘shape” distances between popula- 
tions. I once calculated these distances on groups of men with extreme, slight, 
and negligible amounts of gynandromorphy of physique, as assessed originally 
from photographs. Theoretically, an individual man should have the degree of 
gynandromorphy indicated by a minimum “shape” distance from one of the 
three groups (Hunt 1957). This effort failed, but the failure should not deter 
others from trying Penrose’s distances on taxonomic rather than constitu- 
tional problems. 

The most arduous and rigorous method of assigning metrical distances 
between populations is the generalized distance function of Mahalanobis 
(D?). A basic reference on this method is the anthropometric survey of the 
United Provinces of India (Mahalanobis et al. 1949). Where the basic variates 
are normally distributed, linearly intercorrelated, and randomly sampled, 
D? corrects for these correlations and for differing sample sizes. The computa- 
tion of D? includes tests of whether adding extra measurements increases the 
“distances” between population samples. One can also test whether one value 
of D? differs significantly from another. 

In former years, the difficulty of computing D? curtailed its use. Now that 
electronic computers are more widely available, this difficulty is decreasing. 
Several workers so far have used it besides Mahalanobis: Trevor (1949), 
Jones and Mulhall (1949), Sanghvi (1953), Mukherjee et al. (1955), and 
Hiernaux (1956). 

Unlike Penrose’s coefficients, D? does not distinguish size from shape dis- 
tances. As Roberts (1954) has noted, the size of D? depends to some extent on 
what measurements are used in a given study. When any multivariate dis- 
tance function is used, similar distances in two comparisons are no guarantee 
that the patterns of divergence of the separate variates are alike. What we 
measure, then, is at the heart of using anthropometry for racial studies. 
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THE CHOICE OF MEASUREMENTS IN TAXONOMIC SOMATOLOGY 


In what he calls the ‘‘new” physical anthropology, Washburn (1953) be- 
lieves that the traditional set of measurements for anthropometric surveys 
will be largely abandoned as unprofitable. Whether or not this forecast is 
correct, Washburn is on firmer ground in emphasizing that we should not un- 
critically follow the metrical routines in the older textbooks, but our specific 
aims and newer knowledge should dictate our choice of measurements. 

If one of our major intentions is the estimation of genetic distances between 
populations, certain limitations exist in traditional anthropometry. For 
several historical and practical reasons, its major emphasis is on the head. 
Collections of skeletal material are usually more satisfactory for craniological 
studies than for work on other bones. The skull is often better preserved, and 
many collectors have failed either to find or to retain postcranial remains. 
Impressionistic racial diagnosis is usually easier from the skull than from other 
bones. In the living, anthropologists could often measure heads and faces with 
less offense than they could the rest of the body, but here the head is probably 
not superior to the trunk and limbs for racial studies. In fact, Tildesley (1950) 
showed that one can distinguish one racial sample from another as efficiently 
from the hand as from the head. 

For measuring genetic distance, another difficulty with anthropometry is 
that the field was highly formalized before the first serious studies of Mendelian 
heredity in man. Many of the pioneers in anthropometry were much con- 
cerned with the international standardization of measurements, so that 
racial samples from different parts of the world could be compared with a 
minimum of ambiguity and errors. On the skin of the living subject, these 
workers attempted to reproduce as nearly as possible the sites and measure- 
ments used on skeletal remains. Since the best bony landmarks on the living 
are easily identifiable by a skilled worker and are relatively incompressible, 
these efforts tended to improve the accuracy and comparability of measure- 
ments taken between these sites—especially by different anthropometrists. 

Since bones are hard tissues, some of the earlier workers hoped that meas- 
urements taken between bony landmarks would be a clearer expression of 
heredity than are dimensions which primarily encompass soft tissues. Now 
that more is known of the responsiveness of bone to environmental influences, 
we may wish to test this hypothesis rather than to accept it uncritically. 

Our choice of measurements may be improved by evidence on the metrical 
resemblances of twins, siblings, and kinsfolk of other degrees. Like-sexed 
twins, for example, may be used to estimate the “heritability” of a measure- 
ment by comparing the variances of this dimension within monozygotic and 
dizygotic pairs. Clark (1956), for example, found that limb lengths are slightly 
more heritable than are dimensions of the head and face. Osato and Awano 
(1957) reviewed a large collection of their own and other measurements of 
Japanese, European, and American twins. They conclude that measurements 
of the vault and face, and lengths of trunk and limb segments, are under 
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stricter control of the genes than are girths, volumes, and weight of the body. 
Like-sexed siblings show rather similar trends (Bowles 1931; Howells 1949, 
1953). Although many difficulties arise in using the method in man, one may 
compute estimates of heritability on the basis of various alternative genetic 
models from the metrical correlations between relatives of different degrees 
(Wright 1952). By comparing these estimates with the heritabilities found 
in twin data, one may select which single model, or which combination of 
models, best fits the data. Despite its imperfections, this method shows promise 
in partitioning the genetic variance in the heredity of body measurements and 
physique (Hunt 1958). 

This evidence vindicates the older students in their use of skeletal land- 
marks as a basis of their metrical procedures, and in their concern with the 
head and face. However, further work on the trunk and limbs should by no 
means be neglected. Such studies are greatly facilitated by a set of regional 
measurements and a permanent record such as somatotype photographs. 
Indeed, where regional measurements of the entire body are detailed enough 
and extend over generations, one may reconstruct short-term trends in size, 
shape, and even posture in a population (Hunt 1958). 

On the metrical side, a valuable work on the trunk in several widely dii- 
ferent human groups is that of Schreider (1950), who used the scheme of 
constitutional measurements developed by Viola (1937). Schreider’s study is 
also one of the best on racial differences in surface area. 

From body build photographs, Kraus (1951) somatotyped a sizable sample 
of Japanese men. Danby (1955) made a similar study of somatotypes in East 
Africans. Hooton (1949) compared physique, body measurements, and occu- 
pation in American Negroes and whites in the United States Army. Photo- 
graphs have also been taken on some of the Micronesian islands (Hunt 1951a, 
1951b). Full-length photographs can be studied at leisure home from the field, 
and are especially useful for work on body hair (Garn 1951), the prominence of 
various muscle groups, habits of posture, and the distribution of thickness of 
the subcutaneous adipose layer. 

Another approach to the improvement of anthropometry is to develop a 
minimal set of measurements which epitomizes the entire variance of form and 
size of the body as efficiently as possible. The more inclusively we measure 
somatic variance, the more fuliy we presumably sample the total gene pool of a 
population for the estimation of genetic distance. Howells (1957a, 1957b) has 
attempted to arrive at this minimal set of dimensions by the factor analysis of 
much larger sets of measurements. An additional virtue of this program would 
be that one or a few measurements in the minimal list might be an estimate of 
a factor of somatic growth which could be described in physiological or genetic 
terms. 

If we wish to epitomize total somatic variance in few measurements, work 
on the head and face will doubtless have to be more detailed than the relative 
volume of this region might suggest. As shown especially by Churchill and 
Truett (1957), non-overlapping measurements of the head show far lower cor- 
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relations with one another than do such dimensions of the trunk and limbs. 
Local, as opposed to general, mechanisms of growth are doubtless more active 
in the head. 

The activities of such local growth centers are often the bases of still further 
new programs of measurement today (Baker, Hunt, and Sen 1958). Some of 
the appropriate measurements, which we call “‘parsimonious,” are taken from 
radiographs and are mainly applied to body composition and growth, but 
could also be useful in some developmental and functional analyses of racial 
differences. 

Although genetic distance looms large in modern human systematics, it is 
still only a device for producing taxonomic order out of metrical chaos. When 
many samples are used for distance estimations, these groups may be classified 
in an enormous number of possible ways. In many such cases, the taxonomic 
scheme, like the choice of measurements, depends on the purpose of the inves- 
tigator. Today he is likely to be intent on the analysis of evolutionary dynamics, 
and for this purpose genetic distances are related to the spatial and cultural dis- 
tinctions between groups, their interchanges of genes, and their climatic and 
biotic habitats. Here anthropologists owe much to the biologists who have 
been active in the “‘new systematics.” 


TAXONOMY AND MICROEVOLUTION IN MAN 


Rensch (1935, 1939), Huxley (1942), Mayr (1942), and many others have 
shown that widespread species like man often show regular spatial trends 
(clines) of coloration or body form, with intermediates located in space be- 
tween extreme populations. Clines are usually revealed through the mapping of 
lines of equal frequency (isopleths) of an allele, trait, or an average body meas- 
urement or index. Such isoallelic ér isophenic lines are similar to the contour 
lines of altitude on a topographic map. Womble (1951) has developed a very 
useful method of measuring the rate of change of a cline when isoallelic or iso- 
phenic lines are indicated on a map. 

As Garn (1957) and others have noted, intermediate populations on a map 
of clines are not so hastily attributed to hybridization now as formerly. This 
cautious attitude toward the diagnosis of hybridization recalls what was said 
earlier about such diagnoses from metrical, morphological, or allelic variability 
within populations in the absence of other historical evidence. Instead, the 
most useful clues as to the history of race formation from clines are likely to be 
their maxima, minima, and discontinuities. The student attempts to relate 
these clues to topography, past and present climates, possible avenues and 
harriers to gene flow, and localities where new alleles may have been intro- 
duced into the membership of a regional species or subspecies. Gene flow, then, 
is central in this sort of investigation, and its rationale is likely to be in terms 
of mutation, selection, hybridization, and random genetic drift. Milestones in 
this rapidly increasing literature are works by Birdsell (1950, 1953), Laughlin 
and Jérgensen (1956), Neel (1958), and especially Hiernaux (1956). 

Hiernaux’ monograph is a virtual tour de force. It measures genetic dis- 
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tance from allelic frequencies and somatic measurements in several Central 
African tribes, and relates these distances very skilfully to topography, flora 
and fauna, local traditions, and even glottochronology. It may well be a classic 
on race formation in man. 

The concept of adaptation permeates the whole history of research on 
human races, although Crow (1958) and many others have shown that adapta- 
tion based on natural selection is an exceedingly inefficient historical process. 
For a time, some workers in both racial taxonomy and serology hoped to clas- 
sify mankind in terms of supposedly nonadaptive morphological, metrical, or 
serological traits (Hooton 1926; Boyd 1951). Hooton (1946) later abandoned 
this hope for anthropometric data, and many serologists have done likewise 
(Mourant 1954). 

At an opposite extreme on human adaptiveness is Gini (1954). He main- 
tains that the measurements and pigmentation of villagers in Southern Italy 
whose ancestry is chiefly Albanian or North Italian are virtually indistin- 
guishable from those of their South Italian neighbors. Gini thinks that this 
change has occurred because the original aliens had some physiologic mal- 
adaptiveness to their new environment. 

Whether or not this particular case is fully authenticated, adaptation is 
being very intensively investigated at present, especially in studies of surface 
area, basal metabolism, and responses of the organism to climatic stress. Im- 
portant writings on these matters are Coon et al. (1950), Coon (1955), Roberts 
(1952a, 1952b), Birdsell (1953), Schwidetzky (1952), and Newman (1956). A 
useful critique of this field is the paper of Wilber (1957), who minimizes the 
relevance to man of zoogeographic “‘rules” such as increased body size (Berg- 
mann’s rule) and redyced appendages (Allen’s rule) in cold environments. 


RETROSPECT FOR THE HISTORIAN 

The preceding data and discussion should make it clear how fully Men- 
delian segregation and crossingover can be expected to randomize the genetic 
raw materials through which the human body evolves. Mutation, hybridiza- 
tion, and random drift continually add new contributions and configurations to 
human gene pools. Selection works upon these genetic resources very ineffi- 
ciently, so that microevolution in man has considerable randomness and in- 
determinacy. These considerations should make us wary of approaching 
somatic or genetic data in the typological frame of mind which so often suc- 
ceeds with the raw materials of cultural and linguistic history. Caution is 
equally justified in identifying the migrations and hybridizations of man in the 
distant past. 

By compensation, however, the anthropologist has some advantages over 
the biological student of lower organisms in the study of microevolution. Most 
of these advantages lie in the possibility of obtaining measurements and allelic 
frequencies on groups concurrently with statistics on kinship, mating systems, 
and demography (Oliver and Howells 1957). This field can be a most fruitful 
one for the collaboration of physical and cultural anthropologists, and do much 
to further their common interests in anthropology as a whole. 
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SUMMARY 


The aims of historical research in physical anthropology have often cor- 
responded with those of ethnology and archeology, but the methods have been 
rather distinctive. The use of traits with a fairly clear genetic basis, such as 

) blood groups, has limitations as a long-range historical technique because 
most are produced by alleles which are acted on by selection. In isolation from 
direct and ancient evidence, these frequencies are somewhat uncertain clues on 
ancient racial migrations and history. 

If the historian turns to traditional anthropometry, his interpretations 

still rest on genetic bases. He may consider measurements singly, or subdivide 

his metrical sample into morphological types, or estimate the “‘distances”’ be- 
tween populations by the combined use of several allelic frequencies, somatic 
measurements, or morphological observations. 

If he uses morphological types, as advocated by Hooton and many others, 
each type is a partial sector of the total variability of the sample, and is de- 
fined on the basis of a few convenient metrical, morphological, or subjective 
“sorting criteria.”’ The investigator usually regards these types as survivals or 
mixtures of ancestral strains which have entered into his sample. Accordingly, 
each ancestral stock should have been less variable than is the later series of 
hybrids. However, modern studies of race mixture indicate no increased metri- 
cal variability in hybrid groups. Some quite variable samples of fossil man are 
also known—to say nothing of the living lower primates. 

Few genetic reasons can be found why putatively ‘‘ancestral’’ morphologi- 
cal types should persist in a hybrid population more often than one might ex- 
pect by chance. If mating is random, ancestral alleles randomize in the long 
run, whether linked or not. Furthermore, familial studies have failed to reveal 
linkages between any two of the sorting criteria for white types. Stature is the 
only criterion which seems to be subject to very much homogamous mating in 
whites, so that this system of marital choice should not produce types much 
more often than chance expectation. However, pleiotropy of some of the genes 
for pigmentation could produce such excesses, and so could natural selection. 

: Because of these considerations, a test was made of the incidences of mor- 

phological types in 9,521 Irishmen, using data from Hooton and Dupertuis 

(1955). These incidences deviated significantly from chance expectation, but 

no single deviation exceeded 0.9 percent. These very minor discrepancies are 

not related to age changes in maturity, but their further elucidation would re- 
quire field research. 

Without genetic research, it would seem wise to divorce trait combina- 
tions, or morphological types, in a population from faraway geographic 
subraces or conjectural history. Where significantly associated or dissociated 
traits are found in anthropometric data, their explanation should primarily 
come from field work in demography and population genetics. Few uses of 
such types in the literature can be defended on both historical and genetic 
grounds. 

Instead of using types within groups, several techniques are available to 
evaluate differences between groups from many kinds of data at once. Here 
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we attempt to define how different their gene pools are: whether from known 
alleles, incidences of somatic traits, or anthropometry. Furthermore, ney 
strategies and choices of measurements are coming to the fore. 

As remote racial history has ceased to be the chief excuse for field anthrop- 
ometry, microevolution—especially the adaptive value of racial features in dif- 
ferent environments—has become the core of recent studies. Schemes of meas- 
urement are being revised in terms of the “heritability” of somatic dimen- 
sions and factors of physical growth. Work on demography, new techniques of 
mapping, models of gene flow, and racial physiology is proceeding rapidly. The 
unraveling of microevolution is a sufficient challenge to maintain the vitality of 
anthropometry for a long time to come. In particular, it offers many opportu- 
nities for the collaboration of physical and cultural anthropologists. 

NOTES 

The late E. A. Hooton very generously encouraged my student writings on his morphological 
types, despite their critical tenor. The present manuscript has benefited especially from suggestions 
by C. S. Coon, G. F. Debets, W. W. Howells, C. K. M. Kluckhohn, E. Mayr, and C. F. A 
Moorrees. 
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Klamath Henwas and Other Stone Sculpture 


ROY L. CARLSON 


Klamath County Museum 


HREE types of sculptured stone objects are found in historic Klamath 

territory in south central Oregon. Most are disassociated archeological 
finds, although there is sufficient ethnographic information concerning some 
to ascribe them to the Klamath. The first and most interesting type consists 
of anthropomorphic figures called henwas which were used by the shaman; the 
second consists of other free-standing stone sculptures for which it has been 
possible to obtain some ethnographic information; the third consists of various 
decorated utilitarian objects. None of the types is common. The anthropo- 
morphic and zoomorphic sculptures are best considered as extensions of North- 
west Coast art. Each specimen has been given a number for the purpose of 
this paper, and the description and provenience of each are given in Table 1. 


HENWAS 

Eleven stone figures are classifiable as henwas. Lizzie Kirk, a Klamath 
Indian woman in her late 70’s, owned five of these figures and to her I owe this 
classification. Mrs. Kirk voluntarily stated that these five figures were called 
henwas and that they were used by the “Indian Doctor.” She further stated 
that they have the ability to move about by themselves. As an example, she 
told that her husband had found two of them, a male and a female, lying side 
by side on the bank of the Williamson River. He was afraid of them and threw 
them into the water, but the next time he passed the spot they were again 
lying on the bank. She classed specimens 1 and 2, Plate 1, as female henwas 
and specimens 3 to 5 as male henwas. Specimens 6 to 11 are from other collec- 
tions, but are similar enough to be classed as male henwas. 

Some information concerning henwas has been gathered previously by 
other researchers. Albert Gatschet, who did ethnographic and linguistic re- 
search among the Klamath and Modoc in the 1880's, gives the word ha’nuash 
and the meaning as “a rock standing upright’; he notes further that the 
Klamath Lake people have a myth about a group of these rocks and that the 
hai’nuash is the subject of an incantation in use among them (Gatschet 
1890:11,61;1,179). He also gives the word yati’sh as a rock standing upright, 
but smaller than a hi’nuash. Leslie Spier, who did ethnographic researc! 
among the Klamath in 1925, gives the word Hd’nowas which he describes as 
‘*.. a pestle-shaped stone which stands at Dino’ kai village on Pelican Bay. 
It is about eighteen inches high and five in diameter with protuberances called 
breasts. This is a spirit. Doubtful as spirits are certain other stones; yati’s . . . 
and né’kntk ... These are ‘shaman stones’; evidently once living things, for 
it was said that they were transformed when Crow laughed at them” (Spier 
1930:106). Phillip Barker, who has just completed field research on the Kla- 
math language, is of the opinion that Ha’nowas and henwas are the same word 
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and notes that it is easy to hear an extra “‘o”’ in a word like henwas because of 
the clear distinction between Klamath syllables and the full length of the 
Klamath w after consonants (personal communication). The last bit of infor- 
mation comes from the catalog entry for specimen 8, Plate 1, in the Museum 
of Anthropology of the University of California; this specimen, which was 
received in 1908, is catalogued as a “‘hen-was”’ and the catalog notes that it 
was “used ceremonially by doctors.” 

To the foregoing information, Mrs. Kirk has added the concepts of figures 
of both sexes and of self-locomotion. The latter concept is not uncommon in 
adjacent portions of California. The Achomawi and the western Shasta believe 
in animate portable stone mortars and the latter in animate stone pestles, 
which, however, are found and not manufactured, and are used by the shaman 
in curing (Voegelin 1942: El. 1091; Dixon 1907: 393). Similarly the Maidu be- 
lieve that certain ground stone pendants have the power of independent move- 
ment (Voegelin 1942: El. 1092). 

The Klamath themselves have a proclivity toward consideration of numer- 
ous rock formations as transformed beings (Spier 1930:143) and it could be 
argued that Mrs. Kirk’s information concerning these archeological specimens 
is an extension of this practice. However, it is difficult to see any utilitarian 
function for the figures and in the light of the previous ethnographic informa- 
tion I think her information concerns aboriginal practice and may be taken at 
full value. Additional information, particularly that concerning actual use of 
the figures, can only be gleaned by inference. Spier (1930: 270,277) notes the 
Klamath use of wood carvings to represent spirits and considers this practice 
to be an extension of Northwest Coast patterns. The wooden figures were said 
to represent a “boy or dwarf spirit’? and were set up outside the shaman’s 
dwelling (Spier 1930:270). Possibly the henwas were used similarly, although 
there is no evidence to that effect. 

A glance at Table 1 and Plate 1 shows that the 11 henwas hold together 
typologically, stylistically, and geographically by sharing many characteristics 
and by their common provenience in historic Klamath territory. While no 
single figure bears all the features found, the stylistic relationship of the fig- 
ures is quite obvious. It is also obvious that they have no specific stylistic rela- 
tionship to sculpture from other Northwest areas. 


FREE-STANDING SCULPTURE 

There are five examples of free-standing sculpture which are not classifi- 
able as henwas. Four appear to represent animals and one is a “wind rock.” 
Specimen 12, Plate 1, was in Lizzie Kirk’s collection and she characterized it 
as a ‘‘wind rock.’’ You bang on the north side of it to cause a north wind to 
blow, on the south side for a south wind, and so on. For calm weather, you bang 
on the top. This explanation of this stone is certainly in accord with aboriginal 
Klamath culture, wherein Spier (1930:275) notes that “One of the few acts of 
outright magic among the Klamath relates to causing the wind to blow.” 
Several methods are known to have been used—poking in a specific eddy in 
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the Williamson River, striking a certain rock on Eagle Ridge, or pounding in 
the bedrock mortars at Squaw Point. Mrs. Kirk knew of this last method and 
what we may have is simply her interpretation of this item, although portable 
wind rocks are certainly conceivable in terms of Klamath culture. Barker ob- 
tained njagsgo'ts as the name for this portable wind rock, but the term, when 
analyzed, means ‘‘thing you strike off of with a round object to make a ringing 
noise’ (personal communication). Specimens 13, 14, and 15, Plate 1, are 
animal figures in the collection of the Museum of Anthropology of the Uni- 
versity of California. They were received in 1908 and the catalog states that 
they were used ceremonially. Specimen 14 is listed as a bear’s head, ‘‘duc-um- 
nos.”’ Spier (1930:118) suggests that these animal figures may have been the 
personal property of a shaman, as he could obtain no information concerning 
them from his informants. Specimen 16 was in Lizzie Kirk’s collection, but she 
attached no significance to it. 

Certain stylistic features of these sculptures are apparent. The first is the 
overall simplicity of all pieces. The most complex is probably specimen 15 
which shows one figure on the back of another. The single known example of 
Klamath wood sculpture also shows one figure on the back of another (Spier 
1930:110). This is reminiscent of Northwest Coast art, but only in the most 
general way. Specimen 12, the ‘‘wind rock,” is reminiscent of Columbia River 
sculpture. The circle in low relief appears to be a fairly common feature there, 
where it sometimes appears as an eye and sometimes as an apparently abstract 
form. In some instances we may be dealing with trade from the Columbia. 
The other animal figures are so simple as to suggest local manufacture. Animal 
sculptures are not uncommon on the Columbia, and we may be dealing with 
stimulus from that direction. However, the Klamath ‘“‘two-horned” muller 
looks very much like an animal head without additional shaping, and this 
distinctly Klamath implement may have served as a model for other figures. 


DECORATED UTILITARIAN FORMS 


Manos, metates, mortars and bowls, heating stones, and mauls which bear 
pecked or incised decoration are occasionally found. In specimens 17 and 18, 
Plate 2, the Klamath ‘‘two-horned”’ mano or muller has simply been elabo- 
rated to look more like an animal’s head. Some of the lines interpreted here as 
decoration on the mortars and metates may simply be elaborate hafting 
grooves, although some are obviously decorative. Specimens 30 to 33 were 
used by a Klamath Indian named Rhinehart or Linehart as medicinal heating 
stones for the relief of his rheumatism. Lizzie Kirk received the stones from 
him. Some designs are comparable to those on the Tule Lake peninsula petro- 
glyph site and to some Oregon petroglyphs (cf. Cressman 1937), except for the 
Indian head which looks as if it were modeled after the Indian head penny. 
Mrs. Kirk considered the designs to be symbolic rather than decorative, but 
admitted that she did not know their meaning. Specimen 34 is a small mau! 
or mallet-pestle illustrated by Cressman (1956: Fig. 69), excavated from the 
Sprague River housepits which are late. He also illustrates an “‘owl stone,” 
but I have not included it here as I am not sure it is actually a sculptured 
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PLATE 1. 1-10, Henwas; 12, wind rock; 13-16, free-standing sculpture. See Table 1 for addi 
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piece. This is the extent of the sculptured stone that I have been able to find 
from the Klamath area. 


AGE AND RELATIONSHIPS 


It is first necessary to consider the spatial relationships of the sculpture 
before attempting any guesses at age. The henwas and zoomorphic forms are 
probably related to Klamath wood carvings and the whole ultimately related 
to Northwest Coast art. Viewed on a continuum from north to south, North- 
west Coast art shows the oldest and most complex forms in the north and the 
simplest and most recent in the south, with considerable stylistic variation in 
between. The Klamath would then be the southernmost outpost of such sculp- 
ture east of the Cascades. This viewpoint is reinforced by the probable absence 
of anthropomorphic and zoomorphic sculpture in adjacent Modoc territory 
and its general simplicity and scarcity in Klamath territory. The closest area 
for which there is dated stone sculpture is Wakemap Mound on the Columbia, 
wherein the oldest radiocarbon date is approximately 900 A.D. Older dated 
excavated sites on the Columbia have not yielded stone sculpture. Farther 
north on the Fraser River, the Marpole site, which has yielded stone sculpture 
(Borden 1951:46), has a radiocarbon date of approximately 1000 B.C. What 
we are apparently dealing with is the diffusion of stone sculpture (and prob- 
ably wood sculpture too) from the north where it is found at Marpole 3,000 
years ago south to Wakemap where it is found about 1,000 years ago, south 
again to the Klamath area where it is probably considerably more recent. 
Possibly it belongs to the period after 1800 A. D. when there was increased 
contact between the Klamath area and The Dalles area on the Columbia 
which helped bring about a local “‘florescence” (Stern 1956: 264). The chief ob- 
jection to this viewpoint is the lack of specific stylistic relationships between 
the Klamath sculpture and that immediately to the north on the Columbia 
River. The only evidence of relationship is that both have massive sculpture 
in igneous rock. The lack of specific stylistic relationships suggests that the 
Klamath were stimulated by the idea of sculpture, but produced their own 
forms possibly in accord with the local ceremonial complex. The Klamath 
material lacks stylistic elements (such as portrayal of ribs) which unite the 
Columbia and Fraser sculpture and hence are probably among the oldest ele- 
ments (see Duff 1956:112). 

There are other possible views. The Klamath sculpture could be taken as 
evidence of an ancient sculptural tradition extending from at least as far 
south as the Hohokam area in the Southwest through the Humboldt Basin in 
Nevada, where Drucker (1943:128) refers to stone figurines, to the Klamath 
area and north to the Columbia River, and again north to the Fraser. I do not 
have the necessary material to explore this hypothesis, but there are some re- 
semblances—as for example, between a stone female sculpture from Casa 
Grande (Fewkes 1912: Pl. 47) and specimen 2 shown here. However, the more 
angular features of the Casa Grande figure look decidedly Southwestern when 
compared with the rounded curves of our Klamath ‘‘Venus.”’ A reptilian sculp- 
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ture from Casa Grande (ibid.) would be at home either on the Columbia or 
the Fraser. While I incline to the view expressed in the previous paragraph, I 
find this possible connection between Southwest and Northwest Coast art 
intriguing and worthy of continued exploration as more material from inter- 
vening areas comes to light. 

The sculptured pieces other than the henwas and zoomorphic forms just 
discussed may have long-standing local histories. In the Klamath and Modoc 
area these same design elements—dots, zig-zags, chevrons, horizontal, vertical, 
and diagonal lines, and patterns of squares and rectangles formed by bisect- 
ing lines—are also found on bone ornaments and in petroglyphs. Frequently 
these designs are associated with the compass-drawn dot and circle which was 
found in level II at Kawumkan Springs, dated between 250 and 1500 B.C. 
(Cressman 1956:432,464). These designs may well have been in use from be- 
fore then until historic times. If any horizon styles exist, they have yet to be 
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EDWIN GRANT BURROWS 
1891-1958 


DWIN GRANT BURROWS, Emeritus Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of Connecticut, died on July 13, 1958, and was buried at Storrs, 
Connecticut. Born at Wyoming, Ohio, on October 8, 1891, he was educated at 
Cornell University, receiving his B.A. from that institution in 1913, and at 
Yale University which granted him the degree of M.A. in 1933 and the Ph.D. 
degree in 1937. At Yale he studied with Wissler and Sapir, and, at a later date, 
with Malinowski. 

Burrows was on the staff of the Bishop Museum from 1931 to 1933 and did 
fieldwork at several places in western Polynesia, including Futuna and Uvea, 
and Ifaluk in Micronesia. In 1939 he joined the staff of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology at the University of Connecticut and taught 
there for the next 18 years, with the exception of a two-year period of service 
in the Military Intelligence Division of the War Department General Staff 
in Washington, D. C. Burrows had an excellent reputation as a teacher and 
his publications in ethnology and musicology acquired for him the respect of 
his University colleagues and fellow anthropologists. Among his best-known 
publications are: Hawaiian Americans, Ethnography of Uvea, Ethnography of 
Futuna, and, with M. Spiro, An Aloll Culture-Ethnography of Ifaluk in the 
Central Carolines. He also left the completed manuscript of a study of the arts 
of Ifaluk which grew out of his two trips to that remote island in 1947 and 
1953. It is to be hoped that posthumous publication of this work will be pos- 
sible. 

Ted Burrows was a warm, intelligent, and kindly person who entered the 
field of anthropology in middle life after a successful career in journalism which 
included the city editorship of the Honolulu Advertiser, and a period as a 
teacher of journalism at the University of Michigan. His newspaper experi- 
ence in Honolulu aroused an abiding interest in the culture of the Pacific 
Islands and his later field work was concentrated in this area. He is survived 
by his widow, Marie Lamont Burrows, a son, David Lamont Burrows and a 
daughter, Mrs. Michael Ball. 

James H. Barnett, University of Connecticul 
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Brief Communications 


NOTES ON WESTERN APACHE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


In his review of my treatment of Western Apache clan origin and develop- 
ment (Kaut 1957), Bellah (1958:586-87) queries the threefold ‘‘phratry” sys- 
tem and states that “in view of general Southern Athabascan feelings about 
death” he would like to know more about funerals among the Western Apache 
since they are important ceremonial occasions. In the interest of communica- 
tion with those who may be working currently on Southern Athabascan social 
and religious organization, I would like to present briefly some of my findings 
concerning the organization and belief system of the Cibecue Apache as they 
bear upon the problem of death and funerals. 

In 1953-54 when I was working at Cibecue in the western section of the 
Fort Apache Reservation in central eastern Arizona, religious activity was 
preeminent and economic activities were at a relative minimum. The religious 
leaders of the three maximal social segments (phratries) of the settlement were 
constantly the foci of communal activities. All of the commonly recognized 
life crises (except, curiously, birth) were occasions for public ceremonials. 
Each week would find several different kinds of ceremonials being held—all 
ostensibly to cure the illness of an individual. However, diagnosis of the cause 
of a particular illness usually involved the relieving of some social tension, 
such as conflict between a mother-in-law and son-in-law, the resolution of 
which was necessary for a “‘cure.’’ The inescapable fact seems to be that the 
life of the Cibecue Apache during that period was overwhelmingly “religious” 
in tone. Further, participation of the inc vidual in a particular ceremonial as 
a patient, well-wisher, singer, drummer, dancer, or medicine-man was depend- 
ent to a large extent upon his clan affiliation, indicating a high degree of 
coincidence in social structure and religious organization. 

Whether the three groupings of clans are thought of as phratries or not, 
they operate to a large extent independently of one another in these activi- 
ties. Each group has its priests, and in general these men (and women) do not 
attempt to function at a ceremonial for a group with which they have no rela- 
tionship. Their songs are thought of as incompatible with those sung by 
priests of other clan groups. Each ceremony is a whole with a certain theme 
which runs throughout. An alien song would disrupt the efficacy of the cure. 
From this and other evidence it would seem that each clan or group of clans 
owns a body of ceremonial which is used in the crises which involve the mem- 
bers. 

On the other hand, individuals might under certain conditions call on 
specialists from other groups for a cure. This would generally be the case in 
very severe illness which required the services of a specialist not within the 
clan network of the patient. Unrelated specialists, however, would be resorted 
to only after relatives had failed. At Cibecue and among Apache in general, 
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payment of the medicine-man is always a necessary part of the total complex, 
even for a kinsman. If a non-kinsman is asked to perform, the payment be- 
comes more than a ritual offering, requiring considerable cash or property out- 
lay. 

The religious system, then, has two aspects. On the one hand, it aids in 
the integration of solid kin groups formed by clans and groups of clans as 
against nonrelated clans; in other words, it prescribes behavior patterns neces- 
sary in the solution of crisis situations for corporate groups of individuals. On 
the other hand, it also makes possible interaction between these segments of 
the community through the existence of specialists within each who can be 
called upon by anyone in the settlement. 

Death itself does not seem to be feared; nor was it, according to Goodwin's 
unpublished manuscripts, in the latter half of the nineteenth century.’ Rather 
it is the dead body not immediately purified in the proper ritual manner that 
is feared. This is an important point since the “general Southern Athabascan 
feelings about death” may turn on this. Cibecue Apache fear dead persons 
when they have died in such circumstances that a medicine-man (same clan 
as deceased), knowledgeable in the proper ritual, cannot be in attendance 
prior to and at the moment of death. The spirit must be immediately sent 
on its way to the afterworld (which is pleasant and quite similar in detail to 
the world of the living) and steps taken to prevent its return before it has 
completed the trip. Prescribed songs, paraphernalia, and ritualized actions 
(including the use of wood ashes around the grave, wiping clean the pathway 
from the burial, and keening by female relatives) form a highly complex pat- 
tern insuring the sending of the spirit on its way. Without such treatment the 
spirit escapes or gets lost in the world of the living and becomes a malevolent 
force (taking the form of an owl), especially dangerous to living blood and 
clan relatives. 

The funerals I referred to as being important ceremonial occasions were in 
fact all held for persons whose deaths had been prolonged enough for the 
proper precautions to be taken. During the time it took these persons—all 
mature adults—to die, the house was quite crowded with relatives. After the 
medicine-man performed the last rites, the body was placed in a wooden 
coffin bought from a trader and buried before the sun set. All arrangements 
were made by own clan or related clan relatives of the deceased. As in all 
Apache ceremonialism, the participants underwent special ritual preparation 
prior to the funeral and purification following it. Following the burial there 
was an all-night ceremonial with singing, dancing, and eating. Wickiups were 
burned but houses were simply abandoned for a month or more. 

Funerals are not the same in all particulars but depend upon the cause of 
the death, which in turn is related to the concept of illness. IlIness and death 

between puberty and onset of senility are the result of some improper socia! 
behavior or accidental breach of a taboo, although witches can also be re- 
sponsible. A cure or the release of the spirit after death can be effected only 
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by proper diagnosis of the cause (a dream or vision by the medicine-man pro- 
duces this) and performance of the prescribed ritual purification. If this is 
done in the case of death, there is no immediate fear of the body. The implica- 
tion for Southern Athabascans in general may be that, owing to the present 
scattered settlement pattern, death would ordinarily occur under such circum- 
stances that a ritual specialist is not available; thus, the evolution of a pattern 
in which disposal of the body is quick and as secretive as possible because it 
cannot be ritually purified. On the other hand, Western Apache may be devi- 
ants from the general pattern, both ritually and in terms of belief. 

One further remark concerning the “‘phratry system” as a threefold di- 
vision of Western Apache society, which Bellah questions. I used the term 
phratry for the prereservation situation in a similar fashion as Goodwin who 
first applied it, except that he saw a relatively clear-cut fourfold division and 
that only among the White Mountain subgroup.” Close examination of his 
data, however, reveals that the White Mountain clans belonging to the fourth 
phratry are in reality closely related to clans of one of the other three phra- 
tries, as they are found elsewhere: thus, a threefold division emerges rather 
than a fourfold one. The two cases of relationship across phratry boundaries 
are based upon migration of two separate clans and the subsequent establish- 
ment of imputed kinship associations between these and other nonrelated 
clans. For all other clans, with these two exceptions, marriage restrictions and 
obligation bonds exist only within one of the three phratries and not outside. 
Each clan in a phratry is at least “distantly related” to all the others (distant 
relationship between two clans means that there is no necessary marriage 
restriction but that there are certain reciprocal obligations). It is possible to 
demonstrate that an even more rigid phratry system developed during the 
reservation period at Cibecue and White Mountain as mobility was restricted 
to a circumscribed area and the people were left in relative isolation from out- 
side developments. 

It is to be hoped that all of the Western Apache material can be put to- 
gether in the next few years so that it will be available for use in comparative 
studies of social structure and religion. My own study of “clan” and “‘phratry” 
was an attempt to clarify certain misconceptions concerning Apache social 
organization and at the same time lay the groundwork for material to be pub- 
lished at a later date. Grenville Goodwin’s monumental researches on both 
the clan system and the religious organization of this group gives anyone wish- 
ing to study Western Apache life a substantial foundation upon which to 
stand. It is one of the great tragedies of American anthropology that Goodwin 
died before he could complete the synthesis and analysis of his material. Using 
his posthumous volume on social organization (Goodwin 1942) and unpub- 
lished manuscripts on religion and economic life as a basis for further field 
research, it should be possible to present a functional and historical study of 
Western Apache society and culture as it has evolved in the last one hundred 
years. Goodwin was not able to spend much time at Cibecue (he worked 
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mainly at White River and San Carlos) so that my own material will, I hope, 
fill a gap in the historical data as well as give a picture of near recent develop- 


ments. 
CHARLES R. Kaut, University of Chicago 


NOTES 

! Concerning contemporary conditions, Goodwin (1937:403-04) wrote: ‘‘When a person is 
expected to die, he is attended by members of his clan and even of related clans, especially women. 
This is both an expression of sympathy and the fulfilment of a duty. A bereaved family invites all 
who will to join in a wake of one night’s duration. Though guests include mere friends, relatives 
on the father’s side, and the like, yet clan representation is notable, including not only those 
closely related by blood but others as well. In a few other death customs the clan is involved, 
but in these blood kinship is of equal importance.” 

2 “Among the White Mountain Apache the small number of clans and the fact that they are 
definitely divided into four sets within which there is no variation in relations to other clans make 
the use of ‘phratries’ quite possible. But the clan systems in the other four groups are not so 
simple, for here clans may be related to other clans which in turn are not interrelated. Thus it is 
impossible to form all clans bearing relationships to one another into nonconflicting sets, as among 
the White Mountain Apache . . . (Goodwin 1942: 100). 
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A Norte on Kiowa LINGUISTIC AFFILIATIONS 


In 1910 J. P. Harrington postulated the relationship between Kiowa and 
Tanoan. Since that time the matter has rested, although some linguists and 
anthropologists, notably Sapir (1929), Whorf and Trager (1937) and Trager 
(1946), have accepted the relationship. Others are more cautious and regard 
the question as being still open (Newman 1954:630; Hoijer 1946: 23). The list 
of possible cognates given by Harrington is suggestive, but not entirely con- 
vincing. The material available to him in 1910 was poorly recorded, and many 
of his sets are untenable. Unfortunately Harrington did not attempt to set up 
sound correspondences. 

It is strange that for almost 50 years there has been little further work on 
this problem. Harrington (1928) has listed possible Tanoan cognates, mostly 
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Tewa, in his Kiowa vocabulary, but this has received little attention. One 
reason little work has been done on this problem is that we still lack material. 
There is little modern descriptive material for either Kiowa or the Tanoan lan- 
guages. There is no modern dictionary or word list for Kiowa, and no dictionary 
or word list at all for any of the Tanoan languages. No detailed comparative 
work can be done without grammars and dictionaries. However, there is 
enough material available to make a preliminary statement, and the purpose 
of this note is to make such a statement. 

We have compared the 102 forms of Aztec-Tanoan from Whorf and Trager 
(1937) with Harrington’s Kiowa vocabulary (1928). The number of forms 
compared is in reality less than 102, since several forms given by Whorf and 
Trager are dubious at best (e.g. number 6, 16, 25, 40, 46, 55 and a few others). 
The AT (Aztec-Tanoan) form is listed with the number assigned by Whorf 
and Trager. Where possible, we also list the T (Taos) form. The K (Kiowa) 
forms have been changed along the lines indicated by Crowell (1949) and 
Sivertsen (1956). The resulting orthography cannot be considered phonemic, 
but only an approximation of a phonemic transcription. Unfortunately, tone 
and stress are not indicated in either the Kiowa or Taos material. 


beat AT *x*iiva lo whip, beai (60); T x*6na beat, a whip; K go-p, 
guo- fo hil, whip. 
blow AT *p‘u (45); T p‘uci; K p‘o-. 
boil (verb) AT *la?a (77); K s5-n-, -s3--. 
breathe AT *hiila, *hii] (15); T hola; K h3-- breath. 
brother AT *pa older brother (38); T popo-; K pa‘bia. 
buffalo AT *ko?u (16); T kon-; K ka-l. 
deer AT *tiina antelope (94); *ta-p- deer, antelope. 
dog AT *ciyu (71); K cey-. 
drag AT *k*‘ela, *k*‘e] dragging, tail (26); T x*é- fail; K k‘ue- drag. 
fingernail AT *ca (1); T -ce-; K -€6. 
fire AT *p‘a (86); K p‘ia. 
grass AT *ti flower, grass (30); T li-; K sé-. 
hair AT *p‘o, *p‘oho (44); T p‘o-; K p‘o- body hair. 
hand AT *ma (33); T man-; K m3-. 
hit AT *ta strike (93); K to-, to-- by hitting (verbal prefix). 
I AT *ne?a, *ne? (37); T na; K n3°. 
ice AT *ton"i winter (90); K té-, tén-. 
man (1) AT *@aho man, person (53); T sao-nena; K t‘a‘l- boy. 
man (2) AT *tan”a father, man (89); K ta-l father. 
mountain AT *piya (85); K p‘ia- hill. 
neck AT *kawo, *kawora (19); T kao-; K Kol-. 
speak AT *tiin”a, *tiin” (48); T ta; K té-. 
three AT *pahi, *pahi-wa (39); T poyuo; K p‘a-?o. 
tie AT *p‘ala wrap, lie (87), K p‘a to be tied. 
water (1) AT *O6un® (54); T sa drink; K t‘6-m drink. 
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water (2) AT *pa (41); T po-; K po river, p5?5-e fo wash. 
wolf AT *k’a wild canine (23); T kol-; K kue. 
you AT *?eme, *ene, (66); T é; K 


The above evidence for this relationship is certainly not overwhelming. 
However, the case is much stronger than a mere list of 28 possible sets might 
indicate. First of all, fewer than 100 Aztec-Tanoan forms were examined. 
Second, sound correspondences can be found for the initial consonants, and 
vowel nasalization matches fairly well between Kiowa and Tanoan. There are 
eight examples in which a labial stop of Aztec-Tanoan is matched by a labial 
stop of Kiowa: blow, brother, fire, hair, mountain, three, tie and water (2). Dental 
stop equals dental stop in five sets: deer, hil, ice, man (2) and speak. Velar 
stops correspond in only two examples: buffalo and neck. We find two examples 
of Aztec-Tanoan labiovelar stops and Kiowa velar stops plus u: drag and wolf. 
Affricates correspond in dog and fingernail. There are two sets with Aztec- 
Tanoan *§ (Uto-Aztecan *t, *c, Proto-Tanoan and Taos s), Kiowa t‘, namely 
man (1) and water (1); and two sets with Aztec-Tanoan *} (Uto-Aztecan *s, 
Proto-Tanoan and Taos t), Kiowa s, boil and grass. 

Glottalization, aspiration, and nonaspiration match in almost all these 
sets. Hence the three sets where these features do not match (fingernail, moun- 
‘ain and three) are possibly not cognate. However, only the Tanoan languages 
and Kiowa have the three-way contrast between glottalized, aspirated, and 
plain voiceless stops; Uto-Aztecan has only one series of stops. The three 
series of stops are reconstructed for Aztec-Tanoan on the evidence found only 
in the Tanoan languages. This may suggest that Kiowa and Tanoan are more 
closely related to each other than either is to Uto-Aztecan, but it would be 
unwise to jump to this conclusion until more detailed comparisons are made. 

It is interesting that only one Kiowa form, beat, has a voiced stop. Tanoan, 
and also Aztec-Tanoan as reconstructed by Whorf and Trager, have voiced 
stops. The evidence for Aztec-Tanoan is again based solely on Tanoan, since 
Uto-Aztecan languages have no voiced stops, except as a secondary develop- 
ment in a few languages. 

Enough evidence has been presented to show that Kiowa is very likely 
related to Tanoan and Aztec-Tanoan. However, more evidence is needed for 
final verification. 

It will aid the ethnologist in reconstructing the prehistory of western 
America if it can be shown that Kiowa has wider affiliations. A more important 
question to the ethnologist (assuming for the present the relationship is 
valid) is the matter of internal relationships. Is Tanoan more closely related 
to Uto-Aztecan or to Kiowa, or are the three equally distant from each other? 
Harrington (1910; 1928:1) and Sapir (1929) assumed that Tanoan and Kiowa 
formed a unit, whereas Whorf and Trager (1937:609-610) imply that Kiowa 
is more distantly related to Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan. Questions of internal 
relationship can not be answered until comparative work, both phonological 
and grammatical, has been done. As a corollary to such work, it will also be 
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possible to spot and trace loanwords between the Indian languages of the 
area. Information of this sort will be of immense value to the ethnologist, 
because it will show which groups were in contact in pre-Columbian times, 
and will often show the direction of linguistic and, in turn, cultural borrowing. 
Wick R. MILLER, University of California, Berkeley 
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TABOO EXPRESSIONS IN ETHIOPIA 


Taboo expressions are used in all languages, and usually lie in the realm of 
religion, parts of the body, sexual activities, diseases, the animal world, and in 
other domains according to the culture of the linguistic community. Sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, and linguists have dealt with the underlying principles of 
taboo expressions.' The present note discusses various taboo expressions used 
by the Ethiopians, and particularly by the Gurage. I collected some of these 
in Ethiopia, while others were given to me in Los Angeles by my student 
Habte Mariam-Marcos, a Gurage of the Ennemor group.’ 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Among the pagan Gurages the girls, beginning at the age of seven, are or- 
ganized into the society of the m"aydt.’ Special ceremonies are performed in 
connection with this initiation. All the m”aydt, together with the chief of the 
maydt, go to the girl’s house on initiation day, throw her ento the roof of the 
house three times, and then bring her back into the house. Several times during 
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the year, especially in September and October, the m”aydt, with flowers in their 
hands, go around the country singing songs in the special m”aydt language 
called fedwat. The chief of the m”aydt, who is a male with the title of samam"a, 
performs a special dance and with a stick hits those he hates and against whom 
he bears a grudge. The m”aydl, too, destroy things on that day and apparently 
are not held responsible since they are not aware of their acts (see Azais and 
Chambard 1931:188; Leslau 1950:57-58). 

I did not have occasion to work on fedwdt, the special language, but col- 
lected a few taboo-expressions of the m”aydt. 

The taboo-expressions deal with the name of the m”aydat, with that of their 
chief, and with the names of certain animals. The characteristic feature of the 
taboo-expressions is the substitution for the original expression of another 
having the same initial as the taboo-word. There is no relation of meaning be- 
tween the taboo-expression and its replacement. The dialect is mainly that of 
Ennemor. 

The name m”aydt (in Chaha), m’éd (in Ennemor) is replaced by mud 
“death,” or the “chief of the m”aydat,” called samam4d, is substituted by samand 
“urine.” 

NAMES OF ANIMALS 


In the language of the m”aydl the names of certain animals are considered 
taboo and are replaced by other expressions having the same initial (cf. 
Emeneau 1948; Smal-Stocki 1950; Westermann 1939). As noted above, there 
is no semantic relation between the taboo-expression and its replacement. I 
recorded the following: 

“Serpent”’ (ard is substituted by “mud” or by dsa’ar wdddra “rope of 
the grass.” In Tigre, too, the name of the serpent is expressed by habal madar 
“the rope of the earth,” in Tigrinya by ’are madri “‘the beast of the earth,”’ 
in Masqan ydsdr ¢iyd ‘‘the worm of the grass,” or ydédbar wdddrd “‘the rope of 
the forest.” 

“Leopard” sag”ara is replaced by zémb”drd “disc of wood on which bread is 
cut.”’ In Chaha it is also replaced by zdngar “wall.” 

“Antelope’’ gimba is substituted by gim’d ‘“‘wooden head-support.” An- 
other kind of ‘‘antelope”’ called wdSér is replaced by wdSdr ‘“‘pot serving for 
water.” 


FAMILY LIFE 


In Gurage the newly married woman will not mention the real name of her 
husband to others. Thus, for instance, instead of his name Gédbre she will use 
the word giébiéya ‘“‘market,” both words beginning with the same consonant. 
The reason for it perhaps lies in the fear of losing him or of a misfortune be- 
falling him in case she gave away his real name. I am informed that in the 
domain of the Sidamo, to the south of Gurage, there are taboo-expressions in 
connection with a man’s wife’s sister (Frazer 1935:335-349; Westermann 
1939: 8-9). 


A 


Ey 


FR 


Fr 


Ha 
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INTERLINGUAL TABOOS 


Mary Haas (1951) discussed at length the problem of interlingual word 
taboos, the principle of which lies in the avoidance of words in one language 
because of their phonetic similarity to tabooed words in another language. 
Most of the tabooed expressions are in the domain of sexual life. In my “‘Foot- 
note on interlingual taboos” (Leslau 1952) I mentioned that the Gurage who 
also speak Amharic avoid the Gurage expression bada ‘“‘take’’ because of its 
phonetic similarity with Amharic bada “have sexual intercourse.” As a result, 
the Gurage word tends to disappear from the language and to be replaced by 
the Amharic expression wdssddd ‘‘take.’’ A few other tabooed expressions fol- 
low. 

The Gurage using both their own language and Amharic‘ avoid the Gurage 
expression murt ‘‘naked”’ because of its phonetic similarity with Amharic 
murt ‘‘anus.’’ Amharic speakers, whether they are of Amhara or of Gurage 
origin, will avoid Amharic expressions that have sexual connotations in 
Gurage. Thus, the Amharic fara ‘“‘fear’’ becomes taboo-tainted because of its 
phonetic similarity with Gurage fara “have intercourse.”’ Or the Amharic 
gura ‘‘crow”’ is avoided because it means in Gurage “‘male organ.’ 

A thorough investigation of the taboo expressions in the various domains 
would help us to gain an insight into the cultural and social life of the Ethio- 
pians. 

LESLAuU 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


NOTES 


1 The literature is abundant. Only a small selection of the literature is noted here: Frazer 
1935, Maret 1934, Mead 1937, Webster 1942, Freud 1922, 1950, Steiner 1956. 

? The province of Gurage is situated southwest of Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia. 

3T do not know the origin of the word. 

‘ Amharic is the national language of Ethiopia and is used by many non-Amharic speakers. 

5 Gurage gura is probably a loanword borrowed from amharic gula “male organ’? with the 


regular alternance /:r. 
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A Nore on Fiscuer’s RESIDENCE TYPOLOGY 

I would like to discuss some problems raised by Fischer’s provocative 
article on the classification of residence (1958). I agree that the proposed 
classification is in some ways superior to current residence typology, but feel 
that it nevertheless commits the same methodological errors and involves the 
same practical hazards that Goodenough (1956) has attributed to the tradi- 
tional typology. 

It is asserted, I believe rightly, that the new classification eliminates the 
ambiguities that often occur when terms such as matrilocal, patrilocal, and 
avunculocal are used to describe marital residence. In order to accomplish 
this, Fischer employs the concept of “‘sponsor,’”’ which requires that each indi- 
vidual’s type of residence be defined in terms of his relationship to one person, 
the sponsor, who is conceived of as possessing special responsibility for his 
membership in the residential group (Fischer 1958:512-13). It is further sug- 
gested that the person’s residence be defined “‘in terms of the composition of 
the household, or other residential group, at the time of his entry into it, 
rather than in terms of its current composition.” This requires the specifica- 
tion of a sponsor for each person at the time of his entry into the group 
(Fischer 1958:510,12). 

The concept of sponsor is crucial to the classification system, and therefore 
merits further discussion. The specification of the individual’s type of resi- 
dence in terms of his sponsor leaves room for several overlapping interpreta- 
tions of this concept. It may be taken to mean (1) that the most significant 
conditions determining the residence of each individual are accounted for 
when his sponsor is specified. (2) It may be interpreted as meaning that the 
individual’s residence rights are legitimated or given sanction by his sponsor, 
or (3) perhaps that individuals make decisions on their place of residence 
principally on the basis of the residence of their sponsor. With regard to young 
children, invalids, and economically dependent old people, the first and/or 
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third interpretations are probably adequate in most cases, since their residence 
will tend to depend upon the person who takes care of them. However, it is by 
no means certain that the residence rights of such individuals would invari- 
ably be legitimated by their relationship to a particular sponsor; this would 
seem to be a matter for empirical investigation in each culture. For classifica- 
tion of the residence of economically responsible adults, none of the above 
interpretations would necessarily hold in a given culture, as will be shown. If, 
as I am suggesting, Fischer’s procedure does not necessarily do justice to the 
forces and patterns present in particular cultures, it is basically an arbitrary 
one. It can result in grouping instances of residence which are essentially dif- 
ferent and the differentiation of instances which are essentially the same. Of 
course, the proposed procedure does provide an unambiguous and very useful 
“map” of the residence and principal kinship ties of each individual in a 
society. Such data are useful for various purposes and can be expeditiously 
collected by the census-taking ethnographer. But only in cases where the pro- 
cedure happens to coincide with the facts of given cultures does it provide, 
by itself, adequate data for the derivation of residence rules or data which 
may be statistically manipulated for comparative purposes without serious 
error. 

I will illustrate these points with a few examples, referring first to Trukese 
material which Fischer and Goodenough have emphasized. Goodenough has 
made it clear that the young married couple on Romonum (Truk), in estab- 
lishing their place of residence, make their choice primarily between extended 
families associated with several lineages. The couple has access to the extended 
family associated with the wife’s lineage, the husband’s lineage, the lineage 
of the wife’s father, and that of the husband’s father. The order of preference 
corresponds with the order in which we have listed the extended families; the 
actual extended family chosen may depend on a number of factors such as 
whether the lineages are localized, the number of women present in the ex- 
tended family, and the distance from the husband’s lineage house. In a few 
cases, the couple take up residence in a household in which they have no resi- 
dence rights as such, in order to take care of an aged relative (Goodenough 
1956: 31-34). In cases of the latter type, the residence of the husband or wife 
may be thought of as legitimated by his or her aged “sponsor,” and the need 
to take care of the aged relative may perhaps be thought of as constituting 
the basic condition underlying the choice of residence group. The husband’s 
residence with the extended family of his wife’s lineage, or her father’s lineage, 
may in the same way be thought of as legitimated by his relationship to his 
spouse, or ‘‘sponsor,”’ but the Fischer typology does not necessarily do justice 
to the conditions which underlie the choice of residence in such cases. When 
dealing with the residence of an adult with the extended family associated 
with his own or father’s lineage, the application of the concept of sponsor, and 
hence Fischer’s typology, is completely irrelevant in most instances. A man’s 
right to reside with the extended family associated with his lineage or his 
father’s lineage is not legitimated by the presence in this group of any specific 
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relative. And his choice of residence with such a group will not generally be 
made on the basis of the presence of any specific relative, but in terms of such 
factors as the total composition of the group as compared with the composi- 
tion of other potentially accessible groups. One fact of Romonum culture which 
is most relevant to the residence rules is the existence of corporate lineages, but 
this cannot be disclosed solely by analysis of data derived from the use of 
Fischer’s typology, especially since some of the lineages do not have even a 
localized core (Goodenough 1956:32). Fischer’s typology involves a prior 
commitment on the part of the ethnographer to investigate and record resi- 
dence as if it were invariably a relationship between specific individuals, where- 
as in some cultures (i.e., Truk) the relationship between individuals and 
groups is a most significant factor. In practice, his typology can be positively 
misleading. Thus when applied to Romonun, it would automatically classify 
differently the residence of men living with an extended family associated 
with their own lineage on the basis of whether the closest relative in this 
group happened to be an older brother, a mother’s brother, a father, and so on. 
As another example from Romonum, there is the case described by Good- 
enough in which a man went to live with his wife in a house belonging to his 
wife’s lineage. His sons were also living with him. After the wife died, the 
man continued to live in the same place with his sons, and Goodenough 
(1956:25-26) classifies his residence as now having become filiolocal. This 
appears to be more or less in accord with the facts of the culture and the 
situation, since we learn that when “his first wife died, this lineage allowed 
him to continue to be with his children” (1956:26). Thus, his residence is 
legitimated through his sons who belong to the owning lineage, and the main 
factors behind his residence have to do with his need or desire to be with his 
sons. However, the Fischer typology would designate the man’s residence as 
uxorilocal since he originally entered the household under the sponsorship of 
his wife. This procedure may in some ways be superior to dealing with the 
matter as a case of a patrilocal extended family, as might occur with the use 
of the traditional typology, but it nonetheless constitutes a misrepresentation 
of the facts. 

It is not difficult to cite examples from other societies for which a mechan- 
ical application of Fischer’s typology would be quite inadequate. It is reported 
that among the To’ambaita-speaking peoples of North Bougainville, Solo- 
mon Islands, a man has the right to take up residence in any ‘‘district”’ in 


which ancestors, traced through males or females, are buried (Hogbin 1939: 


26-27, 222). A man will normally have consanguineal relatives living in any 
district in which he chooses to reside, but the legitimacy of his living in such 
a district is not dependent on the presence of a specific relative or ‘‘sponsor.”’ 
There may be many factors behind men’s decisions to take up residence in a 
district other than the one in which they were born. A quarrel with the people 
in the original district may precipitate the decision (Hogbin 1939: 27). People 
make contributions to the feasts that their relatives in other districts organize 
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in honor of their ancestors (1939: 26,105); this may be seen as a way of main- 
taining kin relationships and is probably a factor affecting changes in resi- 
dence. It is also stated that ‘“‘outstanding leaders always attract large numbers 
of relatives of all kinds to the parish territories where they live” (Hogbin and 
Wedgewood 1953:262). In such cases, it would perhaps make sense to speak 
of the leaders as the residential sponsors of some of their relatives in a limited 
way, but it is by no means certain that such sponsorship would be disclosed 
by a simple questioning of informants, and it is likely that the social organiza- 
tion would have to be rather thoroughly known before the situation could be 
clarified. 

J. A. Todd has reported that in the Moehaven area of S.W. New Britain, 
a man’s right to reside in a given village is dependent upon his having inherited 
a parcel of land associated with this village. Such property is inherited non- 
unilineally. It seems that the kinship and inheritence systems are such that 
a man will invariably have relatives in the village in which he resides (Todd 
1935:456; 1936:420-22), but the legitimacy of his residence is not dependent 
upon the presence of a particular relative in the village. It is conceivable that 
the principal basis for the movement from one village to another in Moehaven, 
and such moves are said to be fairly frequent (Todd 1935:456), is the desire 
or need to be with a particular relative, but we do not know this ahead of 
time, nor is it certain that data derived by use of Fischer’s typology would 
provide a sufficient basis for deciding the issue. 

In a recent paper on residence rules, Ward Goodenough (1956:57) has 
stated: 

What we do as ethnographers is, and must be kept independent of what we do as 
comparative ethnologists. An ethnographer is constructing a theory that will make 
intelligible what goes on in a particular social universe. A comparativist is trying to 
find principles common to many different social universes. His data are not the direct 
observations of an ethnographer, but the laws governing the particular universes as 
the ethnographer formulates them. 


It is proper for the ethnographer to use principles derived from comparative 
research as hypotheses, but never as categories into which the data about par- 
ticular societies must necessarily fit. Fischer has apparently attempted to 
construct a residence typology which will avoid the necessity of making as- 
sumptions about the social structure of particular social universes (Fischer 
1958:509), but I believe that a genuine analysis of particular societies can be 
avoided only at the cost of cramming ethnographic data into preconceived 
categories. If it is argued that a residence typology involves no theoretical 
presuppositions when it is merely a classificatory device for census purposes, 
one can only reply that in this case the typology can yield few genuine socio- 
cultural data, but instead only information about the spatial distribution of 
individual’s homes along with incidental data on some of their genealogical 
ties. 

Harry M. Rau tet, Bard College 
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Letters to the Editor 


On COMMUNICATION AMONG SCHOLARS 
Sir: 

From Orlans’ note on my little monograph, A Study of Cultural Change (A.A. 
60:598), it is obvious that the reviewer has not received the message of the book, 
whatever it may be worth, and it might be of some interest to try to find the reason 
for this lack of communication. I hopefully think that it is not very likely that the 
reason lies entirely in the writing, so it must partly be found in the reading. I think 
this is confirmed by some of Orlans’ statements. 

Orlans seems to have gone through the book with certain preconceived expectations 
which the book itself nowhere promises to fulfill. It simply was not my intention to 
give a general account of the community of Aurdal “comparable to that . . . of Tristan 
da Cunha.”’ These preconceived expectations may possibly explain certain misleading 
statements about the contents of the book, and it is understandable that the data 
would appear to be “thin” since they were actually selected on the basis of their rele- 
vance to a much narrower theme. However, I cannot explain how the reviewer could 
miss entirely the main theme of the book, which is a discussion of socio-cultural 
symbolism, first as a theoretical concept, then as applied to the peasant movement in 
Norway and to the community of Aurdal. 

An important source of misunderstanding may lie in the vagueness of certain con- 
cepts, such as “culture” and “society,” “urban” and “rural,” a vagueness of which 
I am probably as guilty as any. I may have given the impression that Aurdal “‘repre- 
sents” the traditions of a bourgeois society. What I believe I said was that Aurdal 
chose to express its identity in terms of the traditions of a bourgeois elite, which dis- 
tinguished that community from its neighbors, rather than in terms of peasant tradi- 
tions, which it shared with its neighbors. This, of course, does not mean that Aurdal 
is an urban community or that it is excluded from participation in the traditional 
peasant culture. It only means that the indigenous peasant culture did not assume a 
symbolic significance in this community. I did describe the bourgeois traditions as 
“essentially urban” although I don’t know what is “urban” about them except their 
origin and possibly the fact that they are recognized as part of a “greater tradition.” 
But even if the conflict between Aurdal and the neighboring village of Fagernes is 
“one between cultural and commercial, rather than between rural and urban, values,” 
it does not in the least refute the idea that socio-cultural symbolism is an important 
factor in this intercommunity relationship. And Aurdal is still an exceptionally clear 
demonstration of this phenomenon because it shows how particular culture traits are 
selected from the total culture to serve as symbols of collective identity, and how these 


” 


traits may serve to articulate and focalize an intergroup conflict. 

I don’t know if we can go as far as to say that all culture conflict is based on group 
conflict. But it probably would be a fruitful point of view in trying to explain why some 
cultural innovations are readily accepted while others are rejected. To anyone inter- 
ested, I would venture the thesis that cultural innovations are accepted or rejected, not 
on the basis of their form and content or their compatibility with the established 
“culture configuration,”’ but on the basis of their affiliation with desirable or undesir- 


able groups. 


Peter A. Muncn, Southern Illinois University 
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REJOINDER TO DART 
Sir: 

In a recent issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Professor R. A. Dart (1958) 
discussed certain views which I expressed (1956) concerning the chewing and “model- 
ling’ of bones by carnivores and rodents. It would not serve any useful purpose if I 
were to publish a few more photographs of bones which have been gnawed by porcu- 
pines, have not been fashioned by human hands, and which are facsimiles of those from 
Kalkbank which Dart presented in his paper as being made by man. Nevertheless, it 
would be beneficial to comment on a few of Dart’s statements. 

First, he states ‘“‘nor have the observations of Singer (1956), so far reported, elim- 
inated those complications [of the presence of man] from the ‘cave’ at Fish Hoek.” 
In that paper I clearly stated “Consequently, it could only have been inhabited or 
frequented in recent times by nonhuman visitors.” Furthermore, since 1956 I have 
found three other definite porcupine “‘lairs” in the Cape Peninsula. In each of these it 
was necessary to ask young schoolboys to crawl ventre a terre into the depths of the 
caves to recover the surface and subsurface gnawed bone (including teeth) accumula- 
tions. By no stretch of the imagination could these caves either have been inhabited 
or used for bone workshops by man. It is of course possible that these caves were on 
occasion also frequented by wild dogs (Lycaon pictus), leopards or dassies (Procavia 
capensis), each of which group is known to indulge in gnawing of bones. In each of 
these collections there are specimens almost identical to those illustrated by Dart in 
Plates 2 and 3A. Despite the fact that Dart states “that porcupine gnawing, even 
when it affects 24.95 percent of the bones in a deposit, does not prove that porcupines 
collected or split the bones that they gnawed,” it is known that porcupines are bone- 
collectors (Alexander 1956). Once bone accumulations (in caves, for example) are 
found to have many specimens gnawed by porcupines, other rodents, or carnivores, it 
is unnecessary to postulate a collateral association with humans who may possibly 
also have frequented the cave in the pre- and post-porcupine phase. If some of the bones 
are not gnawed it does not indicate that they were not dragged there by the porcupines; 
it may be that either the porcupine hadn’t got round to chewing all the bones, or that 
he selects certain bones, or that he prefers them fresh. Also, the older the porcupine 
the less calcium he will need for making quills, and the less likely that he will chew 
every bone collected. In two of the caves I have cleared, portions of ox and dog car- 
casses were still intact, while some of the bones were not gnawed and others were 
cracked and split in typical ‘‘osteodontokeratic” fashion. 

Furthermore, during the past two years I have also been collecting from zoos, bones 
cracked or gnawed by various known carnivores and rodents. Those gnawed by porcu- 
pine tally with the appearances of bones from the Cape Peninsula caves and Hopefield, 
while those dealt with by lion and leopard exhibit toothmarks found on some of the 
Hopefield specimens. The statistical analysis of these collections is being carried out at 
present. It is also interesting that in a large bone collection unlikely to have been 
accumulated by man, such as more than 10,000 specimens from the vast Hopefield 
site, the number and different types of fractures of bones normally encountered do not 
disagree with those observed in the so-called ‘“‘osteodontokeratic culture.’’ No one 
doubts that man (and even australopithecines) may have used bones as tools, but the 
inference that bones which have been cracked by weathering, pressure, or animals 
have been carefully collected by man in ‘“‘dumps” so as to plan his digging, attacking, 
and defensive operations is not warranted. Those bone tools which are known to have 
been manufactured by man (Australian, Eskimo, Bush-Hottentot and so on) do not 
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resemble the gnawing of porcupines. It is not reasonable to assume the corollary, that 
bones gnawed by porcupines into various shapes (Singer 1956) have been utilized by 
man. They may have been, but the evidence, certainly in the center specimen of 
Dart’s plate 3A, of initial trimming or subsequent usage is lacking in the specimens 
discussed by Dart and myself. Man probably adapted to his needs all sorts of things, 
including naturally broken or gnawed bones, but a bone tool must indicate purpose 
and must display human technology. 
RONALD SINGER, University of Cape Town 
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On TRIBAL NAMES IN AFRICA 
Sir: 

I appreciate the critical comments in Bascom’s review of my publication Tribal 
Map of Negro Africa, and agree that the exact location of some of the tribes was 
problematical. 

Tribes often extend over a large geographical area or are split into more than one 
group. Also, as my references were based on existing data, I found great variance in 
the location of many of the tribes. These three factors often made it difficult to deter- 
mine the location of a tribe. In trying to keep this map simple and small for quick 
reference, I chose the alternative of listing a bibliography for the exact tribal location. 
I felt that any serious research persons would then use the original source of the data 
rather than rely on the more general listing presented in my publication. 

There are two other points in Bascom’s review that require comment. The first 
has to do with the inclusion of names that are geographical, are subtribes, or nicknames 
given surrounding tribes. Some of these names have become so clearly associated with 
certain people that their own name for themselves is rarely found in references. Be- 
cause of insufficient research in this area, it often becomes nearly impossible to deter- 
mine whether a tribal name mentioned is really the tribal name, or merely an associated 
name. I did not attempt, nor could I attempt the task of separation. 

The second point is in part a linguistic one. The review notes some obvious errors 
in listing such tribes as Ganda and Baganda, Chaga and Wachagga, Unyamwesi and 
Wanyamwezi as separate tribes. I am well aware that a linguist could point out many 
more such duplications. It represents only part of the complex problem of the “right” 
tribal name. The different spellings of tribal names by the Europeans has helped con- 
fuse the tribal name problem. Since many tribal names are similar, and many are 
even exactly the same for different tribes, distinguishing tribes by tribal name alone 
is not always sufficient. Further, it is difficult to conclude that some of the similar 
spellings of tribal names refer to the same tribe inasmuch as the available maps, at 
the time of this publication, did not always agree on exactly the same location. 

This first publication, the data for which were gleaned over a period of years, was 
bound to have many errors. I appreciate these being pointed out, and hope for further 
comments in the event of a future revision of my publication. 

C. Bruce Hunter, American Museum of Natural History 
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CHILDE MEMORIAL 
Sir: 

You will know that my distinguished predecessor, Professor Gordon Childe, died 
in tragic circumstances in Australia in October 1957. 

Professor Childe’s contribution to the study of many aspects of man’s past has been 
acknowledged throughout the world, and nowhere more, I believe, than in America. 
There is a general feeling among archeologists and anthropologists in this country that 
something should be done to commemorate him and his work; and the Committee of 
Management of this Institute decided a month or two ago that it would sponsor a 
Memorial Fund, for which I am circulating the following: 


GORDON CHILDE MEMORIAL 


By the tragic death of Gordon Childe, British and international scholarship alike 
have suffered a serious and premature loss. It is not necessary to restate his contribution 
to the study of the past, his unique place in the development of archeological studies, 
the range of his interests, his devotion as a teacher. Others besides archeologists have 
derived benefit from Childe’s thought, and not the least of his achievements was the 
sense of the essential unity in man’s past that his writings conveyed. 

A number of suggestions have been made that there should be some form of 
memorial to Professor Childe, and it is thought that many people who knew him 
would wish to help bring this about. The Committee of Management of the Institute 
of Archaeology has therefore decided to invite contributions to a memorial fund. 
Decisions on the exact form that the memorial should take have been left until the 
support forthcoming for it is more certainly known; at the present time the suggestions 
are that a memorial lecture might be instituted, or a fund established to provide 
grants in aid for foreign travel. It is thought that either proposal would have com- 
mended itself to Professor Childe, for with a sufficient endowment the Institute would 
be able among other things to maintain and strengthen those links with foreign 
scholarship which he always had so much at heart. The final decision in this matter 
will in due course be communicated to subscribers; in the meantime, donations should 
be sent as soon as possible to: 

The Secretary, 

University of London Institute of Archaeology 
31-34, Gordon Square 

London, W.C.1. 


As I have already indicated, we feel that Professor Childe’s standing in our studies 
was such that such an appeal ought not to be confined to Britain, and I am therefore 
venturing to ask you to invite your readers to subscribe to this fund. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. F. Grimes, Director 
Institute of Archaeology 
University of London 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL LINGUISTICS 
Sir: 
Beginning in January, 1959, the Archives of Languages of the World will issue a 
monthly publication entitled Anthropological Linguistics. The size of issues will vary 
from 20 to 100 pages. Short papers on restricted problems in phonemics, morpho 
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phonemics, morphemics, and transformational and comparative grammar—either pre- 
liminary or final solutions, but heavily exemplified—will be brought together in 
slimmer issues. Single issues of up to monographic size are to include collections of 
papers from symposia and handbooks of field methods, lexical lists and analyzed texts, 
especially in the hard to publish range of 20 to 100 pages. 

Anthropological Linguistics is a publication of the Archives; hence, the majority of 
papers appearing in it will be attested by tape recordings available to all interested 
scholars through the Archives. This does not imply that contributors will be restricted 
to scholars working in the Archives at Indiana University. In fact, one strong motiva- 
tion for publishing Arthropological Linguistics is to attract data-oriented papers from 
scholars elsewhere, especially those who can provide attestation of cited data in the 
form of tape recordings. Such tape recordings will be copied by the Archives and the 
originals returned to the collector, thereby enabling other scholars to work with the 
tape in the Archives; or elsewhere, by having another copy made. 

Subscriptions and contributions are now being solicited. The subscription rate is 
$3.50; the new journal will appear monthly during the nine months of the academic 
year. Address the undersigned c/o Anthropology Department, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

FLORENCE M. VorGELIN, Editor, Anthropological Linguistics 


Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Culiural Foundations of Education: An Interdisciplinary Exploration. THeopore 
BRAMELD. (Foreword by CLyDE KLUCKHOHN.) New York: Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1957. xxi, 330 pp., appendix. $5.00. 


Reviewed by BERNARD J. SIEGEL, Stanford University 


For generations in this country, educational theory has characteristically ingested 
and disgorged appealing ideas from various philosophic and psychologic viewpoints, 
with little effort toward developing a systematic and operational body of understand- 
ings. By the time these understandings reach preprofessionals and then the classrooms 
(in practice), the result has been a shallow and distorted interpretation of important 
guiding concepts, like Dewey’s Pragmatism. One of the latest of the terms to be incor- 
porated into the educationist’s vocabulary is “culture.” Here as in psychology, it is 
generally used with little insight and almost no regard for the implications of the par- 
ticular definitions appropriated. 

For anthropologists, the problem and meaning of education and of educational 
theory should assume special significance in terms of their implications for processes of 
cultural transmission. In the volume under review, Brameld has attempted to provide 
a systematic philosophical interpretation of culture theory which would place it more 
firmly within the broader context of its total human environment. To achieve this, 
he has not only read widely in anthropology and in other social science and humanistic 
sources which illuminate the culture concept; he has also assimilated and interpreted 
creatively those aspects of it most suited to his purpose. The result is, as Kluckhohn 
asserts in the foreword, “‘a sweep and sophistication that command respect” (xi). It 
possesses depth, consistency, and insightful applicability to the broad problems of sub- 
stance and methods of teaching that may very well make it a leading primer for pro- 
fessional training and experimentation in our school systems. Regardless of this re- 
ception, I should recommend it highly as required reading for graduate students in the 
history of ethnological theory. It is very provocative for this purpose, in terms both 
of the selection of resource materials and in their critical evaluation. 

If one were to take Simmon’s four-fold classification of culture pattern reaction— 
culture creature, carrier, creator, and manipulator—then Brameld has focused his 
attention upon the creative possibilities of the human agent. He, therefore, rejects a 
sui generis view of the reality of culture in favor of an operational one—on good philo- 
sophic grounds and for the consequences which the former would have for any educa- 
tional program. The primary function of education among tradition-stabilized peoples 
may be largely concerned with cultural transmission. Schools among a literate people, 
however, should perform a further and more vital function, namely, enabling the 
young self-consciously to examine their habits of thinking, feeling, and doing. From 
such an examination they should be far better equipped than at present to reformulate 
their life aims with more meaning and purpose. 

Brameld argues thus against the hypostatization of culture as a self-determining 
reality—for example, “that all economic, political, historical, religious, and moral ex- 
perience is governed by objective and inviolable law; that the past, present and future 
are linked together by a sequence of events that could not possibly be otherwise” 
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(p. 17). He suggests, rather, that one conceive of culture in polaristic terms, that is, in 
terms “of contrasting yet related and complementary criteria of meaning” (33). Free- 
dom, therefore, is not a question of free will versus the inexorable working of custom 
and order; it is a creative selection among means to pursue goals most reasonably 
within the limits imposed by any given society. 

Inasmuch as education is both rooted in and feeds back into culture through its 
own practices and practitioners, Brameld finds it imperative to attempt a selective 
synthesis from the many contributors to culture theory. The categories which he finds 
most adapted to reconstructing educational theory along these lines are what he calls 
Cultural Order, Cultural Process, and Cultural Goals. Each in turn is pursued through 
its several dimensions—cultural order, for example, embraces structural elements along 
“horizontal”’ (trait, complex, pattern phenomena), “‘vertical”’ (class, caste, status) and 
“configurational”’ (ethos, ways of life) lines, with careers in time. At the end of each 
chapter, logical implications are drawn for the educative process both in terms of 
theory and of specific suggestions for innovations within professional training centers 
and the schools. 

Throughout the entire argument the author maintains an admirable consistency 
and continuity of analytic interpretation. Thus after a highly perceptive discussion of 
meaningful distinctions between class and status—a critical evaluation of Warner’s 
criteria of status that tend to blur other kinds of class differences—he suggests that the 
teacher’s middle status, whether higher or lower, may in fact serve “‘to becloud per- 
ceptions of his actual position as a wage earner rigidly restricted by the economic and 
political structure” (80). Among other things, the acquisition of such awareness might 
enable teachers ‘‘to enter more sympathetically, more understandingly, into the lives 
of the majority of children who are themselves from families of wage earners.” 

Or, again, if a deeper consideration of the polarity of the temporal and structural 
characteristics of culture tend to make one eschew a narrow functionalist point of view, 
education would have to take a harder look at both the “life-adjustment”’ orientation 
and the sterility of conventional history teaching. A real integration would imply an 
interdisciplinary learning experience that substitutes for the present system of courses, 
units, and credits, one in which history is a vital dimension of natural and human sit- 
uations rather than an independent discipline. 

These and a host of other penetrating observations weave the threads of each 
theoretical observation into a fabric of integrated educational operations. 

The author found certain anthropological source materials much more suited to 
his purpose than others. As a result one is impressed in this book with a much different 
weighting of contributors to the field than would emerge from an avowedly historical 
analysis. A systematic theory of culture has yet to be attempted, let alone be subscribed 
to by any anthropologist. It is, therefore, both gratifying and interesting to observe 
how extensively Brameld has drawn upon Kroeber—rather than, say, Malinowski, 
Radcliffe-Brown, Boas, Firth, or Sapir—in his own thinking. The latter have been 
utilized creatively but to a much lesser degree than would reflect their overall effect 
upon the present generation of anthropologists. Much of the shared admiration for 
Kroeber’s contributions lies in his immense erudition in the Western historical tradition 

and in his efforts to fit a large body of nonliterate materials into insightful patterns 
derived from this source (excepting here his important contributions to specific prob- 


lems in primitive art, linguistics, kinship, and regional studies). For this reason, as 
well as for the mounting concern for problems in social psychology, younger ethnologists 
have been little equipped to build upon the foundation he has carved out. Some of 
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Brameld’s emphases from this source are felicitous—for example, the substantive con- 
tribution to the teaching of history. On the other hand, I find Kroeber’s distinction 
between science and history overly rigid. Science stresses not only the “‘quantitative 
and exact” but also insight and pattern. 

Of the three dimensions of cultural reality treated by the author, culture process is, 
in my opinion, the least satisfactory. Diffusion and acculturation are not to be put in 
the same category of concepts of cultural process as innovation, for example. The last, 
as discussed by Barnett (upon whom Brameld draws heavily in this context), is a 
recurring circular, rather than cumulative, mental process. By contrast, diffusion is 
more a statement of consequences of the dynamics of human life; acculturation more a 
set of conditions in terms of which to study the processes that may result in these 
consequences. Also, in addition to considering Bidney’s concept of crisis, as a state ol! 
emefgency tending toward resolution, the author might have profited from I. Thomas’ 
conception of crisis as any small disturbance of a situation which affects an individual’s 
perception of it. Demonstrations of the importance of the commonplace redefinitions 
of patterned experience is certainly as important a consideration in education as are 
those of larger views of the crisis of our (or any other) time. 

One of the implications which the author draws from an emphasis on man as culture 
creator is approval and encouragement of participative cooperative learning, of learning 
by discussion, as opposed to the more passive absorption of inherited cultural content 
(e.g., p. 267). Where in all of this is the place for the reflective, introspective student of 
talent, who suffers in this essentially competitive sport for want of valued loquacious- 
ness? Didactic learning, I would suggest, can be used constructively, and by the same 
token discussion without adequate substantive knowledge can be very destructive. 

Minor criticisms aside, this book is important for the way in which it attempts to 
demonstrate in well reasoned argument the proposition that “in the last analysis men 
are the makers, not the pawns, of their own future” (241). 


Function, Purpose and Powers: Some Concepts in the Study of Individuals and Societies 
DorotHy Emmet. New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1958. vii, 300 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by RoBERT F. Spencer, University of Minnesota 


“This book has grown out of long-standing interests in social and political philoso 
phy and in the philosophy of religion, interests which I found being brought together 
and helped forward by reflections on some of the contemporary work in British social 
anthropology.” So begins philosopher Emmet’s discourse. She goes on to remark that 
she is seeking to do no more than offer, out of a philosophical background, some con- 
siderations of the concepts employed by social anthropologists and some interpretation 
of their implications and applications. In fine, her treatise can be resolved in terms ol 
three elementary questions: what does an activity effect? (function); what is it in- 
tended to effect? (purpose); lastly—and much less readily stated—what is the creative 
spark resident in individuals, through role, status, genius, or personality? (designated 
as “powers,” but also as ‘flair’? or “vocation’’). It follows that when purpose and 
powers are treated, a moral and ethical tone at once intrudes. The reader of this book 
must hence be prepared to accept the concept of social system and function in terms 
of ‘Emmet’s moral philosophy. 

‘There are those moral and ethical philosophers who have made the fairly recent 
discovery of the frame of reference in which the anthropologist works. Of these, some 
are appalled by what they find there; others appear to have a good deal of fun with 
the mental gymnastics required to derive moral systems from relativistic data. ©! 
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course, some anthropologists also fall into the latter category, and one cannot help but 
be reminded of our well-known colleague who once warned that the anthropologist 
who elevates himself to the high sanctoria of philosophy is receiving the kiss of death. 
But Emmet, at any rate, need be in no wise deterred. She is one of the philosophical 
tribe influenced by the realization that there are concepts beyond those which the 
social theorists of the West have developed, and so she takes her cue from British 
social anthropology. 

The trouble arises, it seems, not out of British social anthropology itself but rather 
out of the fact that Emmet is less deeply grounded in it than she might be. Or, to put 
the matter somewhat more fairly, she accepts the definitions of society, social function, 
and social system which have been put forth at length by Radcliffe-Brown, Fortes, 
Nadel, and others, but she then becomes so involved with her concept of the purposive 
and so concerned with her teleological function, purpose, and powers that she loses sight 
of what the British social anthropologist is trying to do with his exacting collection of 
empirical data. Granted, for example, that Fortes, in theorizing, is influenced by 
Whitehead, it is a long way from this to a description of what the Tallensi do. And it is 
an infinitely longer step to the problem of what the Tallensi think they are doing. 
Whatever the biological analogies, the concept of social system and the neo-functional- 
ist views put forth by the British anthropologists involve simply the point of view that 
there are varying kinds of interaction. In itself, this is a specialized premise, but its 
validity has been demonstrated again and again on empirical grounds. And indeed, 
its ultimate applications by British fieldworker theorists evoke a high degree of respect. 
Emmet is unable to go far enough with it; there is the distinct impression that she fails 
to grasp the implications of the approaches to social system as defined by British 
theorists. 

What the author appears to need is a concept of culture. This, of course, is not 
explicit in British social anthropology, but significantly present for all that. Hence, to 
cope with it, or with something like it, she is obliged to leave her social anthropological 
compatriots and find a resolution in Bergson, Max Weber, and others. American cul- 
tural anthropology is by-passed, except for occasional references, yet for the problems 
outlined in this volume it might have been significantly helpful. Thus when the author 
leaves the definitions of concepts which make up the first half of her book, and when 
the reader expects that she might now move into patterns, themes, or the covert 
aspects of culture, she attempts a differentiation of moral systems. This leads her not 
to culture, but rather to religion and to philosophy of religion which uses comparative 
data. In this treatment, a kind of short course in primitive religion combining R. R. 
Marett and Jungian psychology, function and purpose are completely fragmented. 
The result is that the second half of the book is so pedestrian as to defy any ordering. 
“Charismatic power” and “vocation”? take one from shamans to coaching Roger 
Bannister. Radcliffe-Brown, Nadel, Evans-Pritchard, Fortes and the rest are simply 
lost in the shuffle. 

In summary, despite its resounding title, this book is unlikely to impress any 
anthropologist, British or otherwise. 


Les rites et la condition humaine. Je AN Cazenevve. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 


France, 1958. 497 pp., 1500 F. 


Reviewed by Joun J. HONIGMANN, University of North Carolina 


While the general topic of religion in anthropology remains considerably less cul- 
livated than, say, social structure, it does manage to attract creative thinkers. That is, 
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the relationship of religion to culture and society encourages thought, but the subject 
has encouraged only limited systematic observation. Instead, interpretations of the 
nature and function of religion are quite abundant, and the present book is one of 
these. 

Cazeneuve addresses himself specifically to the function of ritual. A rite is defined 
as a repeated, formally prescribed act without objectively perceivable, utilitarian ends. 
Ritual is founded on man’s peculiar human capacity to experience anxiety and operates 
to reduce anxiety, thus facilitating behavior. Religious ritual achieves this function 
through the agency of sacred symbols which bring man into contact with a tran- 
scendental reality (or “monde numineux”’) in which he believes. The reader will 
recognize the obvious inspiration derived from psychiatry. While the author sees the 
foundation of ritual as residing in the nature of man, he does not claim that rites are 
derived from, say, the practices of the obsessive neurotic. 

The general theory of ritual as a defense against anxiety undergoes considerable 
development. Cazeneuve is very much the philosopher when he separates magic from 
religion on the grounds that rituals in the former class are contrary to human nature 
while religion is wholly in accord with the fundamental nature of man. Religion is 
directed to the sacred; its rituals elevate man as a human being. Magical rites, however, 
are designed to enhance man’s power. They ‘‘posent le numineux comme une im- 
purete.”’ 

A book of this size goes into considerably more detail than can be summarized in a 
review. The argument is illustrated with a wide range of ethnographic data, but con- 
clusions often apply to “primitive man” in general. Cazeneuve’s scholarship and the 
broad sweep of his theory are admirable, but at the same time one misses operational- 
ism. How can this theory or its constituent concepts be applied in cross-cultural 
analysis to explain cultural differences? The author did not intend to anticipate that 
problem. What he offers is a kind of philosophical psychology strongly influenced by 
anthropology. It deserves to be evaluated for the insights it affords and for the cogency 
of its reasoning, and by these tests the book is probably a sophisticated contribution to 


its field. 


Patterns in Comparative Religion. Mircea Exiape. (Translated by RoSEMARY SHEED.) 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958. xv, 484 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by WitttAM A. Lessa, University of California, Los Angeles 


First published in 1949 in French as Traité d’histoire des Religions, Eliade’s English 
edition incorporates the idea of comparison in its title. But the term “comparative 
religion”’ does not mean the same thing to all people, and while the present work cer- 
tainly compares sacred phenomena from a wide range of religions, its purpose is not 
the same as that of either the older evolutionary anthropologists or the more recent 
functional ones. Yet it is hard to say what the author’s purpose is. He does claim that 
the book deals with two problems: what is religion? and how far can we speak of the 
history of religion? He does not seem to answer either question, but deals primarily 
with those things which manifest the sacred (hierophanies). These can be anything out 
of the ordinary—anything large scale, or novel. They can be seen in the sky, the sun, 
the moon, the waters, sacred stones, the earth, vegetation, agriculture, places, and 
time. The author treats these in a Frazerian manner, stressing, however, not magic but 
sacred meaning and symbolism. He does strive at all times to achieve generalizations 
rather than histories. Most of these generalizations are philosophic and a matter 
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of opinion rather than the result of proof, despite the vast comparative data offered. 
His syntheses are highly eclectic and biased by suggestions from the great world reli- 
gions, past and present. Among some of his themes are: religious life and all the crea- 
tions that spring from it are dominated by a tendency toward an archetype, for man is 
forever the prisoner of his own archetypal intuitions; myths are always precedents 
and examples not only for man’s actions, but also as regards the condition in which 
nature places him (cf. Malinowski); like symbol, myth has its own intrinsic consistency 
which enables it to be ‘‘true’’ on a variety of planes; one of the major functions of sym- 
bolism is the integrating and unifying of the greatest possible number of zones and 
areas of human and cosmic experience. There are many provocative ideas in this book, 
some of which have already been formulated by anthropologists in vastly different 
form. But except for the specialist in the field of religion, the study has limited useful- 
ness. The author promises a companion volume devoted to problems of the history of 
religious phenomena: divine forms, the ritualistic handling of the sacred, magic and 
religion, ideas on the soul and death, consecrated persons, and so on. It will probably 
be even more provocative—and eclectic. 


The Psychology of Religion: An Introduction to Religious Experience and Behavior. 
WALTER Houston CLark. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. xii, 484 
pp., figures, 1 table. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Witt1AM A. Lessa, University of California, Los Angeles 


The author struggles bravely in a field apparently so impoverished that there have 
been few new insights since the time of such pioneers as E. D. Starbuck and William 
James. He does so with steadfast honesty and good sense, making the eclecticism of his 
approach clearly explicit and acknowledging that it would be premature to advance a 
final consistent theory of the place of religion in personality. And although, as he 
points out, his views have been strongly influenced by his Protestant experience, he 
shows admirable tolerance for other churches and sects. Clark is Dean and Professor ot 
Psychology at the Hartford School of Religious Education, Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion. This does not prevent him from keeping theology separate from science, although 
it must be confessed that he knowingly interlards his presentation with considerable 
philosophy and value judgment. 

Of the three major divisions of the book, Part 1, constituting a broad introduction 
and orientation, contains a valuable review of the history of the psychology of religion. 
Part 2, “Religious Growth,” seems least fruitful. Little is known about the psycho- 
logical sources of religion, and the author therefore prefers to deal with and evaluate 
religion in terms of what it develops into rather than how it arises (cf. James). He 
makes some good observations on such matters as religion in children, adolescents, and 
youths; doubt and conflict; healthy-mindedness and suffering in religious growth, and 
conversion; but for the most part they are kased on simple empiricism, literary sources, 
and occasional research by himself and others. Part 3, called “Aspects of Religious 
Life,” contains some excellent insights, especially in its analysis of the distinctions 
among four religious personality types—mystic, prophet, priest, and intellectual. It 
also contains some practical understanding of the problem of religion and abnormal 
psychology, and of religion and psychotherapy. Noteworthy are the “Study Aids” 
given for each chapter. These consist of suggestions for further reading, topics for dis- 
cussion, and problems for investigation and research. Most of them are provocative for 
both the student and the general reader. 
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One cannot help but evaluate this book from the point of view of anthropology. 
Certainly, it is written largely with ‘‘pastoral psychology” in mind, and therefore has 
limited applicability for the psychology of religion in general. A general body of theory 
could hardly arise out of such a noncomparative, evaluative approach, confined as it i 
principally to materials from Christianity. While it is true that the anthropologist’s 
orientation is different, since he concerns himself with the sociocultural aspects oi 
religion, his greater success in the field of religion can be attributed to other advantages, 
too. By analyzing principally the tribal religions of the world, he gains greater breadth, 
detachment, and understanding than one who must grapple with manilestations en 
cumbered by the extraneous complications of urban civilization. It is all too apparent 
that Dean Clark’s otherwise excellent volume is unable to break through the limit 
imposed by his own milieu, but outside those limits it makes a good deal of sense. 


The Geography of Witchcraft. MONTAGUE SuMMERS. Evanston: University Books, 


1958. xi, 623 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Wii.1AM A. Lessa, University of California, Los Angeles 


Armed with an unabridged English dictionary, a knowledge of Latin and other 
European languages, and an ability to discriminate between fact and opinion, a dogged 


reader can extract a good deal of valuable source material from The Geography o/ 


Witchcraft, which was first published in 1927. Father Summers has assembled some 
remarkable accounts of ‘‘witchcraft” from trial records, treatises, Papal bulls, letters, 
pamphlets, and so on. These he presents both geographically—Greece and Rome, Eng- 
land, Scotland, New England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain—and chrono- 
logically, without the attention to general principles that he gave in a shorter com- 
panion volume, The History of Witchcra/t and Demonology (1926; 1956). The author 
lingers over such personages as Dame Alice Kyteler, Matthew Hopkins, Major Weir, 
Cotton and Increase Mather, Gilles de Rais, Faust, Maria Renata Saenger, Pope 
Innocent VIII, and Eugenio Torralba, but does not omit the hundreds of lesser lights 
in the history of Western witchcraft. The chief value of this erudite compilation is in 
its wide coverage and heavy documentation. 

One must bear in mind that the author was a Roman Catholic priest who makes it 
plain that he believes in the reality of witchcraft, although he takes pains to dis- 
criminate between what he considers to be legitimate and maliciously fraudulent 
accusations. But what is witchcraft? Contemporary anthropologists try to limit the 
term to the exercise of an inner evil power, but Father Summers also includes what we 
would separate out as black magic, divination, demoniac possession, heresy, and blas- 
phemous debauchery, evils that he often angrily attribut.s to the earlier Protestants, 
whom he also accuses of unfair excesses in the prosecution of real and alleged witches. 
Page after page of his book reveals a sordid record of human sacrifice, cannibalism, sad- 
ism, dementia, obscenity, sodomy, nymphomania, bestiality, and sacrilege—a record 
that for reasons of taste the author often elides over or presents in Latin. Mention o! 
simple murder comes almost as a breath of fresh air. 

A patient student of the science of religion can gain a good deal from this book. It 
does not read easily, both because of its detailed names, places, dates, and events, and 
because of the author’s failure to provide continuity. There are long digressions that 
move us quickly back to the pre-Christian era or forward to the present. There is 
overuse of archaic, obsolete, obscure, and ecclesiastical terms. But if one can put up 
with these, as well as the emotion and bias of the author, he can use the stimulus and 
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data of the book to pursue a variety of important problems: the amazing strength of 
the black arts in the face of a powerful Christianity (many of the witches were priests 
and often whole convents were stricken); the use of witchcraft in the creation of scape- 
goats; the role of witchcraft in granting vicarious prominence to nondescript wretches; 
the circumstances under which witchcraft ceases to be a relatively harmless way of 
draining off internal hostilities (tens of thousands of people were cruelly killed, tor- 
tured, or imprisoned); the persistence of similar occult beliefs and rituals through time 
and space, and so on. A weighty question is whether or not Father Summers has mis- 
interpreted the whole phenomenon, for it must be recalled that a plausible explanation 
has been offered by Margaret Alice Murray (The Witch Cult in Western Europe, 1921) 
which is diametrically opposed to the one here given. Miss Murray regards so-called 
Furopean witchcraft as essentially the manifestation of an ancient religion that rivalled 
Christianity and was finally extirpated only after considerable effort by the Church. 
Father Summers in this book summarily dismisses her excellent argument. 


The Origins of Culture. BuRNETT Tytor. (Part 1 of “Primitive Culture.’’) In- 
troduction by PAUL Rapin. New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1958. xv, 
416 pp. $1.75. 


Religion in Primitive Culture. Evwarp BurRNeTT Ty or. (Part 2 of “Primitive Cul- 
ture.”) Introduction by Paut Raptn. New York: Harper and Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 1958. xvii, 539 pp. $1.95. 


Reviewed by Daviv Bivney, Indiana University 


The publishers of this paperback edition of Tylor’s Primitive Culture have rendered 
students of anthropology a real service in making this classic again available at a 
moderate price. Tylor wrote of the history of culture as a man of letters and student of 
the classics, and his work may be read and enjoyed today equally as a masterpiece of 
literature and as a pioneer work in the science of ethnology. As with most classics, 
Tylor has suffered at the hands of his critics and a generation of anthropologists has 
arisen whose knowledge of Tylor’s great work is derived largely from biased secondary 
sources. This new edition will enable a new generation of students to turn back to 
Tylor for a first-hand appreciation of one of the major sources of modern anthro- 
pological thought. 

In preparing this new edition the editors have wisely decided to terminate volume 
| with chapter 10, which concludes the discussion of myth. Volume 2 begins with the 
‘amous chapter 11 on “Animism” and the volume as a whole has been retitled ‘Religion 
in Primitive Culture.” The index to both volumes appears at the end of each volume, 
and each may therefore be read as an independent book. 

Paul Radin has written introductions to each volume which raise some contro- 
versial points. He does well, for instance, to criticize the view that Tylor was simply 
applying Darwin’s evolutionary theory to the study of culture, but he fails to note 
Tylor’s indebtedness to Comte and to the eighteenth-century idea of progress. Radin’s 
statements on Tylor’s use of the comparative method will be of little service to the 
student and do not explain how Tylor combined the comparative method with histori- 
cal reconstruction and psychological laws. No reference is made to Tylor’s unilinear 
theory of evolution or to Elliot Smith’s confusion of Bastian’s and Tylor’s views. To 
say, as Radin does, that “Tylor’s major theses essentially stand today” is certainly a 
misleading oversimplification. 

Ilowever, we may concur with Radin’s judgment that Tylor’s most significant con- 
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tribution lies in his analysis of the evolution of religion and his theory of animism, 
Radin is critical of those who maintain that the doctrine of animism represents a 
pufely intellectualistic approach and suggests instead, without explanation, that ‘his 
doctrine of animism need not imply a purely intellectualistic approach at all.” Tylor 
is criticized for seeking the ultimate origin of the idea of the soul. According to Radin, 
the acceptance of animistic doctrine does not depend upon the assumption that spiritual! 
beings are an outgrowth of the belief in souls (xiv). Radin defends animism against the 
animatism of Marett, and contrary to his own thesis in Primitive Religion, denies that 
magic ever developed into religion (xv). In fact, he reverts to the view he first expressed 
in 1913, namely, that in the overwhelming number of cases animism in its various forms 
is the basic religion of primitive peoples, and he even grants, contrary to Tylor, that 
belief in a Supreme Creator may be found among primitive peoples. 


Systematic Sociology: An Introduction to the Study of Society. KARL MANNHEIM. 
(Edited by J. S. Erés and W. A. C. Stewart.) New York: Philosophical Library, 
1958. xxx, 169 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by ROBERT F. SPENCER, University of Minnesota 


The editors have drawn this book from lectures given by Mannheim in a sociology 
course at the London School of Economics in the mid-thirties. The lecturer’s aim was 
to define the special character of the social sciences and to establish a frame of reference 
for sociology. In part, the book continues the formulations of Max Weber, Mannheim’s 
teacher, although it also reflects Mannheim’s own experiments in ideas and his devotion 
to empirical, yet nonquantitative, methodology. As in his other writings, Mannheim’s 
originality is striking even if, in the light of more recent theory, some of the issues this 
book raises may seem tentative or imperfectly resolved. 

In Mannheim’s view, because all human interaction resides in social groups, sociol- 
ogy must occupy a central place in the social sciences. The “‘systematic’’ element in 
his sociology is to be understood in terms of description and analysis of the factors 
which create and perpetuate human groupings. Mannheim’s lectures thus deal with 
what he conceives to be three primary questions. He asks (1) what psychological fac- 
tors promote the organization of groups? (2) what are the fundamental social processes? 
(3) what factors operate to effect social integration? Mannheim’s psychology is nothing 
if not eclectic. He combines Jamesian pragmatism with behaviorism and psycho- 
analysis but returns ultimately to W. I. Thomas’ “four wishes.”’ His point is that 
social process begins on the level of the psychological, since the social group arises in 
the interaction between self and society. This suggests Mannheim’s commitment to 
a concept of free will and affirms his stand against social or cultural determinism. It 
follows logically that a primary social process is individualization, the factor of be- 
coming different, permitting individual variations in adaptation and leading ultimately 
to social change. To Mannheim, society and culture can never be realities in themselves. 
But once committed to this view, he is obliged to force some of the generalizations he 
seeks to make on the nature of social units. 

How Mannheim gets around his problems makes interesting reading. Objecting 
not only to determinism but also te naturalistic interpretations, he demolishes a number 
of structures in clarifying the sociologist’s position. Even here, however, he accepts 
an idea of function but balks at a final commitment to a Gestalt approach. This means, 
of course, that his concept of integration, so vital to his system, is disappointingly over- 
simplified. Granted that social groups, from crowds to publics or from simpler folk 
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societies to states, are variously integrated, and that there are differences in behavior 
associated with them, there is no direct attempt to deal with whole societies. The result 
is to lose the sense of society and culture in favor of principles which may or may not 
have universal sociological application. In some of his other works, Mannheim gives 
freer rein to his idealistic and humanistic leanings. These contributions will be re- 
membered longer than an attempt to devise a system for the social sciences. 


. 


Indigenismo. Atronso Caso (Coleccién Culturas Indigenas No. 1.) Mexico, D. F.: 
Instituto Nacional Indigenista, 1958. 155 pp., illustrations. n.p. 


Reviewed by Munro S. Epmonson, Tulane University 


Genius has been described as the ability to entertain two contradictory ideas 
simultaneously. In this, as well as in some other respects, this book of essays by the 
distinguished Mexican anthropologist Alfonso Caso undeniably manifests the stigmata 
of genius. The book reprints 21 brief essays of a general and nontechnical character 
previously published in widely scattered places in and out of Mexico, and mostly 
written during the decade in which Caso has directed the Instituto Nacional Indi- 
genista. It is a thoughtful book, and lucidly presents the program and philosophy of 
indigenismo as Caso construes it: “. .. nothing more nor less than the application of 
Social Anthropology” (p. 89). In nicely thought and neatly worded argument, the 
background is laid for policy conclusions: there is an Indian problem; it is cultural 
rather than racial; it cannot be solved by romantic indigenismo nor by egalitarian 
liberalismo (‘‘Equality is only just between equals”; p. 102); it must be attacked whole, 
and the method must be persuasive rather than coercive; the object must be accultura- 
tion, defined (p. 35) as “the transformation of [the Indians’] culture, changing the 
archaic, deficient—and in many cases harmful—aspects of this culture into aspects 
more useful for individual and community life.”” Over and over again it is made clear 
that the universal solvent for the undigested Indian cultures is Mexican nationalism: 
“An indigenist policy means, in sum, transforming three million individuals who live 
within the national territory and are theoretically considered Mexican into three 
million Mexicans who really contribute to their own progress and to the progress of 
Mexico” (p. 50). 

Caso is unquestionably in favor of preserving the healthy traits of Indian culture. 
He mentions two: the sense of community, and the folk art. His last four essays are 
devoted to the latter topic. It is difficult to avoid the feeling that there is a shift of 
ground between his earlier insistence on the integrated and covariant character of 
culture change and his esthetic judgement that folk art needs to be protected against 
undesirable commercial and tourist influences. It must be admitted that we are up 
against very difficult questions in the science of culture here, but we may be permitted 
a degree of skepticism over whether a program revolutionary enough to eliminate 
Mexico’s Indian problem in twenty years (p. 93) can, even theoretically, leave the 
folk community and its esthetic sense intact. The question seems all the more pressing 
when the primary ideological component of the program underway is explicit national- 
ism, and since Caso conspicuously omits in these essays the other value dimensions of 
Indian life, most particularly religion, one is left wondering. It is a tribute to the 
insight and professional ability of an outstanding scholar to conclude that he has 
nonetheless presented us with some able and humane conclusions and some fertile 
questions, 
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The Mugaddimah: An Introduction to History. 1BN Kuatptn. (In Three Volumes. 
Translated by FRANz ROSENTHAL. (Bollingen Series XLIII.) New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1958. (Volume I, cxv, 481 pp., 2 figures, frontispiece, plates.) (Valume IT, 
xiv, 463 pp., frontispiece, plates.) (Volume III, xi, 603 pp., figure, frontispiece, 
plates.) 3 volumes $18.50. 

Reviewed by G. E. von GRUNEBAUM, University of California, Los Angeles 


Ibn Khaldtn (1332-1406) is the last in a not very long line of Arab Muslim writers 
who studied the structure of society in history and whose insights are of transcultura! 
significance. Though impressive as an influence in the intricate politics of North Africa 
and Muslim Spain, and distinguished as a jurist and practicing judge, his fame rests 
on his achievement as a historian and, more particularly, on the introductory volum 
to his History of the World. This Introduction is the kind of book that can only be written 
late in the history of a people or a religious community, when not only the urge to 
understand its rise and decline, but also the necessary collective experience is present 
on which the philosophical observer may draw for his generalizations. 

Concerned initially with the sources of the errors disfiguring the writings of even 
the best of his predecessors, Ibn Khaldiin’s investigation expanded into an attempt 
to identify the basic and recurrent factors that determine the course of human history. 
On the whole, he confines his analysis to the area of Muslim civilization. It is true that, 
on occasion, he shows a certain familiarity with pre-Islamic and Biblical materia! and 
that we meet an occasional reference, not necessarily indicative of familiarity with his 
subject, to institutions or developments in the Western Christian world. 

He sees mankind divided into two ‘“‘natural” and “necessary” groups: the nomads 
and the settlers. The nomads, possessing the physical and mental advantages of relative 
closeness to the state of nature, will, under the impact of a religious message and with 
the aid of their intense feeling of solidarity, grow into a political force which the 
members of urban settlements, weakened by the complexity of their lives and the 
luxuries to which they have become accustomed, always prove unable to resist. The 
latter fall prey to the invader, who in turn becomes a willing victim to the develop- 
mental cycle that has corrupted his predecessors. Four generations, a close reading of 
North African history has taught Ibn Khaldin, is the average life span of a Bedouin 
power that has won supremacy over the sown. The phenomenon of ‘umrdn, social 
organization, and at times equalling our concept of civilization, is perhaps the nerve 
center of Ibn Khaldiin’s interest in things human. A sophisticated city dweller himsel/, 
he yet maintained throughout his politically active life close connections with those 
tribes from which the military forces of the rival princes whom he served were recruited, 
and on whose goodwill the continued existence of ‘umrdn in North Africa was de- 
pendent. His attitude to the Bedouin is curiously ambivalent. He admires their 
hardness, bravery, and social cohesiveness; he realizes that no empire can be built 
unless it be with their aid. At the same time, he is painfully aware of their innate 
destructiveness, their inability to give thought to the morrow, and their irrepressible 
lack of discipline which ever again undermines whatever political structure they may 
have been able to achieve. 

The Mugaddimah may not be very well written, for Ibn Khaldin was compelled 
to develop a terminology for a good many concepts and strands of reasoning for which 
he could not draw on medel and precedent. Besides, as so many authors of large works 
in the days before printing, when cross referencing constituted a difficult problem, he 
was compelled to repeat himself not infrequently so as to enable the reader to follow 
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his thoughts through a manuscript which, in the present translation, fills some 1400 
pages. However, this repetitiveness accompanies a very strict and logical organization 
of the subject matter. Ibn Khaldiin begins with man’s physical environment and its 
influence upon him, to turn from there to man’s psychological characteristics. Primitive 
social organization is taken up, its political structure discussed, and it is located in the 
network of relationships which is maintained with other savage societies and with 
groups already more highly developed. The state as such, as the highest form of human 
organization, is analyzed in great detail and the caliphate, as the characteristic form 
of rulership in Islam, is accorded special attention. The mechanics of change in a given 
sociopolitical structure are clearly of particular concern to the author. The argument 
moves on to the higher and highest forms of social life which he finds in the towns. 
This preoccupation involves a study of commerce and the crafts in their relations to 
the state. Ibn Khaldiin concludes with an encyclopedic description of the sciences and 
literary arts which civilization produces and which, at the same time, are civilization. 
It is impossible to give a just impression of the enormous wealth of information 
and, more important, of insights which Ibn Khaldin offers in his text. His perceptive- 
ness is truly all-inclusive. He is aware of the basic forms of warfare as much as of the 
methods of commerce and the techniques of transportation; he is conversant with the 
essential data of all the sciences that were cultivated in his time. While he firmly be- 
lieves in superrational cognition and is far from sceptical in regard to magical tech- 
niques of controlling nature, he is careful to safeguard the character of history as such, 
as a process amenable to rational analysis, and is most insistent on what we might call 
the regularity of human responses to environmental stimulation throughout the ages. 
It is by no means surprising that the History of the World which his philosophical 
inquiry prefaced turned out to be a rather conventional piece oi work. To organize all 
of man’s historical experience in terms of the categories developed in the Mugaddimah 
would have necessitated the creation of an entirely new technique of presentation, a 
task which was perhaps not so much beyond as outside his interests and capabilities. 
The Mugaddimah did not have much of an effect on Arab historiography; it is 
referred to, but not really utilized for a century or so after Ibn Khaldiin had died, 
It is the Turks who drew inspiration from it and preserved an awareness of the fruit- 
fulness of Ibn Khaldiin’s approach into the 18th century, even though they never 
attempted actually to imitate his work or strictly te apply his principles. Ibn Khaldin 
was rediscovered, so to speak, by French scholarship in the nineteenth century. It was 
in Paris that the first printed edition of the Mugaddimah appeared (1862) and in Paris 
again was published its first translation (1862-68). There never has been since a render- 
ing of the whole /ntroduction into English or any other Western language for that 
matter. Rosenthal’s translation is a magnificent achievement, the difficulties of which 
only the specialist can appreciate, for the smooth flow of his version almost hides the 
innumerable problems which had to be solved. The annotations had to be numerous, 
the specialist might have wished for even more copious documentation; he is grateful 
ior the concise and informative introduction. The publisher has done his best to give 
this great book a suitable appearance. The selective bibliography on Ibn Khaldin 
contributed by Walter J. Fischel rounds out the publication in a most helpful manner. 


The Golden Trade of the Moors. E. W. Bovitt. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1958. vi, 281 pp., 8 maps. $7.00. 


Reviewed by RONALD COHEN, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 


This book was originally intended to be a re-edition of Caravans of the Old Sahara, 
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published in 1933 and now out of print, but the interim accumulation of much new 
material and a shift in focus of interest has necessitated the author’s reorganization 
of the entire work. In the first book Bovill was interested in winning “a measure of 
recognition for the part the western Sudanese had played in the history of civilization. 
The emphasis was on the influence of the peoples of the North African littoral on the 
negroid peoples of the interior, of the whites and browns on the blacks” (Preface 1958). 
In this new publication, the author wishes to show how the Sahara and its history 
dominate or at least strongly influence those cultures on its northern and southern 
fringes. 

This is a task that demands rare gifts of scholarship. For the Sahara not only 
separates peoples, it also separates academic disciplines. To the north, ethnohistory is 
dominated by Islamic ar Classical scholars, while to the south amateurs and anthro- 
pologists share the field. Because of these geographical barriers which have been ac- 
centuated by disciplinary boundary lines, Bovill’s work is welcome to all those interested 
in the western Sahara and Sudan and its rich background. It is likely to serve as a 
valuable source book to students of the area for some years to come. 

The book gives a summary of the prehistoric and classical periods of the central 
Sahara and North Africa. The author suggests that cattle supplemented by donkeys 
were used before the late (1st century A.D.) introduction of the camel and trade routes, 
and desert wells could therefore be of extreme antiquity. Various historical events are 
then treated in a roughly chronological order from the early Middle Ages until the late 
19th century when the Saharan trade dwindled. Bovill discusses the history of the 
more western of the Sudanese kingdoms, Ghana, Mali, and Songhai, and their con- 
nections across the Sahara. There is an excellent account of the long and laborious 
search for the nebulous kingdom of Wangara, legendary source of the gold of West 
Africa, in which the author meticulously sorts out the evidence and concludes that 
Wangara was actually a word or name used to describe anyone coming from one of 
several localities where gold was mined. 

A summary is presented of the pertinent facts of Arabic history, the expansion into 
North Africa and Spain, including a discussion of the early Arabic scholars and travelers 
whose records give us the only eye-witness reports of medieval life in the western Sudan. 
A lengthier account is also given of the trade and military contacts across the western 
deserts between Morocco and Timbuctu in the 16th and 17th centuries, a period for 
which there is considerable historical material. The coverage includes a description ol 
the European discovery of the Niger and ends with a short history of the Fulani empire 
of Sokoto and an evaluation of the extent and impact of the Saharan trade upon the 
peoples of its fringes. The author advances the thesis that the Fulani jihad was pri- 
marily a holy war of religious reform, and not a political revolution designed to over- 
throw the indigenous leaders of the Hausa states. The Saharan trade is judged to have 
been primarily correlated with the needs of the Sudanic peoples for salt, and the 
desire of the North Africans for gold and slaves. Cloth, millet, kola-nuts and manu- 
factured goods added to and embellished these contacts across the desert, which 
continued until the colonial era when western Sudanic trade was directed to the south 
by the impact of European political and commercial contacts. 

Students familiar with the culture history of the western Sudan may find it difficult 
to envisage the Fulani jihad as a purely religious movement. It is well known from the 
letters of 19th century political leaders in the area, that deviation from the Muslim 
religion had to be established before military or political aggression could be com- 
mitted. Reciprocal accusations of heresy between leaders of Muslim states was there- 
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fore a common diplomatic maneuver, just as it is today between leaders of different 
political parties in Northern Nigeria in their political campaigns. 

Anthropologists will at times find Bovill’s treatment of the data of ethnohistory a 
little disconcerting. Like many others who have written on Saharan and Sudanic 
peoples, Bovill sees culture history as a series of immutable ethnic streams which he 
refers to under the rubric of “blood.” Thus the Fulani, “among whom traces of Jewish 
blood may still frequently be noticed” (p. 54), are said to have carried this charac- 
teristic with them for hundreds of years up until the present time, and the Hausa, 
“although they are negroid in appearance,”’ have white “Berber blood” flowing freely 
in their veins (p. 220). Those who are familiar with the author’s earlier work will re- 
member his chapter on the Shepherd Kings and the mystic empire-building virility 
with which he invests all nomads. Indeed, he still believes that the Zaghawa, a nomadic 
tribe east of Lake Chad, are really some form of Tuareg. He assumes that this group 
perpetrated ‘“‘a great Berber (white blood) or Zaghawa invasion of the Sudan, which 
probably took place in the tenth century” and then “established themselves as a ruling 
aristocracy throughout the Sudan from the borders of Abyssinia to the Senegal” (p. 
220-1). After much diligent research in the literature and the ethnology of the area, 
this reviewer must report that he can find no valid evidence for the Zaghawa ever 
having been Berber, or there ever having been a Zaghawa “invasion”’ of the western 
Sudan. Underlying all these pseudohistorical interpretations is a racial theory which 
portrays Caucasoid nomads from the north and east as being the purveyors of civiliza- 
tion to the backward Negroid peoples of the Sudan. Anthropologists, on the other 
hand, regard race and civilization as independent variables having no necessary cor- 
relation. 

What this region of the western Sahara and Sudan needs most urgently is not a 
reedition and reorganization of Bovill’s original book, useful as it may be in giving an 
overall picture of culture history, but rather a well planned series of intensive studies 
of particular cultural traditions within the broad area of the Sudan, along the lines of 
the Benin project now being carried out in Nigeria. Only when more valid information 
is available about the archeology and ethnology of Songhai, Mali, Ghana, Bornu, the 
Hausa States, Darfur, and many of the other cultural traditions of the area, will a 
synthesis such as Bovill has attempted become feasible. 


The Pastoral Fulbe Family in Gwandu. C. Epwarp Hopen. (International African 
Institute.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. vii, 165 pp., 6 illustrations, 
2 maps. $4.80. 


Reviewed by H. D. GUNN, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 


The publication of this book, anticipated with growing interest for several years, 
must be regarded as an important event in the annals of ethnography, since it embodies 
results of the first intensive anthropological fieldwork among any segment of the wide- 
ranging Fulbe, a people of considerable prominence in Sudanese history. In their West 
African incursions of the last century, Europeans encountered no people more widely, 
and none that so seduced them by a deep-dyed coyness; numerous conjectures “ac- 
counted for” their racial and cultural (including linguistic) origins and affiliations, 
—race and culture in the case of the Fulbe being confused with particularly devastating 
effect. 

When Europeans penetrated the Western Sudan, the Fulbe were nowhere more 
considerable than in Northern Nigeria; here the British found themselves, with mixed 
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feelings, propping up a score or more hard-pressed Fulani (as Fulbe are termed locally 
dynasties founded less than a century earlier. It is curious that no intensive investiga 
tion was done among the Fulani for some fifty years after the establishment of the 
Protectorate. Not that thousands of words were not inspired by the Fulani meanwhile; 
fanciful conjectures proliferated among the British, as among the French and others, 
but virtually nothing (apart from a couple of respectable linguistic studies) has ap 
peared till now that could be used by anthropologists without critical reservations. 

Accordingly, Hopen’s study will command immediate aitention from a wide public 
Unfortunately, it does not pretend to be a proper ethnographic monograph; becaus: 
it does not even present an adequately detailed account of Fulbe kinship, the tith 
will positively mislead. 

Nonetheless, it is a fine piece of work: Hopen has conscientiously hacked away 
enveloping myth to reveal in outline a society that is, for the first time, wholly credible 
His delimitation of the Fulbe community of Gwandu Emirate, Sokoto Province, is 
incomplete, inasmuch as he ignores the problematic Rundawa, who require at least a 
few words by way of dismissal. On the other hand, his analysis of the components oi! 
the community and the circumstances of pastoral Fulbe life are most enlightening 
and helpful. 

It is to be hoped that the author, against the admirable background provided by 
this essay, will through future publication supply the long-standing need for a well 
rounded account of Fulbe life. 


The Gold Coast Cocoa Farmer: A Preliminary Survey. Potty Hitt. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. viii, 139 pp., appendices, map, 26 tables. $2.60. 


Reviewed by B. ScHwas, Temple University 


Polly Hill’s socioeconomic report investigates an area that until quite recently 
has been largely neglected by anthropologists. Its central thesis is the effect of a cash 
crop, in this case cocoa, on the Ghana farmer and his indigenous farming system. The 
study is based on field surveys carried out in Ghana in 1954 and 1955. The data were 
collected on two questionnaires with the help of Ghana cooperative societies. The 
report is mainly concerned with three problems that confront the cocoa farmer: labor; 
pledging and indebtedness; and income and expenditure. 

In the first part of the book, the author is preoccupied with the question of labor. 
She describes the changes that have occurred since the introduction of cocoa in the 
composition of the labor unit, in the methods of recruiting labor and in the rights, 
duties, and obligations which bind a labor unit together. Hill suggests that the intro 
duction of a cash crop leads to the reorganization of the indigenous labor system. 

The second section is mainly concerned with the system of pledging. Hill traces the 
history of pledging in Ghana and its general usage in the present day. She points out 
that the major social mechanism at the disposal of a cocoa farmer for acquiring the 
necessary capital to finance a cocoa farm is the system of pledging a farm. Hill regards 
pledging as a kind of traditional mortgage system which has its roots in the distant 
past. Her data indicate that pledging and indebtedness are very widespread in Ghana. 

In the final section of the book some remarks are made about the income and 
expenditure of the cocoa farmer. The comments here are very general and inconclusive 
and one gets the impression that the author felt that her material was too meager to 
make any detailed analysis. 

One aspect of the report that bothered this reader was the narrowness of the terms 
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of reference. For example, the author does a workmanlike job describing the pledging 
system, but spends little time discussing the causes for indebtedness or the effect of 
indebtedness on the kinship group to which a man belongs—two aspects which seem 
to me to be of central importance for the understanding of her problems. Elsewhere, 
she talks about the sale of land without reference to the land tenure system. Neverthe- 
less, this report raises a number of questions that should be of interest to anthropolo- 
gists and others concerned with economics, culture change, and technical assistance. 


The Moral Basis of a Backward Society. Eywarv C. BANFIELD. With the assistance of 
LAURA FASANO BAnFieLp. (Research Center in Economic Development and Cul- 
tural Change, the University of Chicago.) Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958. 204 pp., 
appendices, map. $4.00. 


Reviewed by THomas McCork te, University of Iowa 


Based on recent field work in “Montegrano”’, a south Italian village, Moral Basis 
proposes an hypothesis to account for the “inability” of villagers to “*. . . act together 
for their common good or, indeed, for any end transcending the immediate, material 
interest of the nuclear family.” 

The book presents brief sketches of village economics, social class, and family life, 
but devotes most space to developing and discussing a concept called “amoral famil- 
ism”’ defined (p. 85) as a state of affairs where each person behaves as though he were 
following this rule: ‘*Maximize the material, short run advantage of the nuclear family; 
assume that all others will do likewise.” 

The existence of ‘‘amoral familism”’ is documented partly through field observations 
and partly by means of interpretations of the responses of 31 individuals to a single 
thematic apperception test picture. Arid Italy is compared to arid Utah, but without 
adequate treatment of the histories of the two regions, and no serious consideration is 
given the possibility that “amoral familism” may be part of a configuration that 
constitutes a successful adaptation to a political climate that discourages formal 
associations of all varieties. 

Banfield has pointed out a real problem; no one will doubt that lack of capacity 
(or opportunity) to organize for common purposes constitutes a serious disability in 
a sedentary group forced to have relations with a powerfu! government. Of the remedial 
measures suggested by the author for southern Italy, one, ‘Changing the ethos... 
perhaps by introducing Protestant missionaries” (p. 171), may be based on several 
misconceptions; however it is not seriously advocated by the author, and requires no 
discussion in this journal. A second possible remedy, “. .. devolution of as many 
governmental functions as possible . . . to local bodies which demonstrate capacity for 
self-government” (p. 172), appears more plausible. Unfortunately, we are told nothing 
of the structures of local manifestations of the nearly (if not quite} universal human 
urge to organize; hence it might be necessary to perform additional field work in order 
to learn whether or not the Montegranesi could be expected to carry on successful 
group festive, ceremonial, public works, or other functions. 

Those interested in southern Italy will wish to read Banfield’s book. Some, like the 
reviewer, will feel that it would have been a better book if (1) its author had read and 
referred to the excellent works of Giuseppe Pitré (Biblioteca della Tradizsioni Popolari 
Siciliane, 25 vols., various publishers, including Carlo Clausen, Torino-Palermo, 1871- 
1913), Ignazio Silone (Fontamara, New York, H. Smith and R. Haas, 1934), Phyllis 
Williams (South Italian Folkways in Europe and America, New Haven, Yale University 
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Press, 1938); or (2) given us something more like Laurence Wylie’s recent account of 
French life (Village in the Vaucluse, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1957); o1 
(3) found and described structure and leader-follower patterns in family or informa! 
(such as hunting and cafe) groups; or all three. 

We still need an up-to-date ethnographic account of a south Italian village, both 
as a contribution to knowledge and as a basis for presenting information that would 
enable planners to operate intelligently in the region. 


Poland: Its People, its Society, its Culture. CLIFFORD R. BARNETT with others. (Survey 
of World Cultures.) New Haven: HRAF Press, 1958. 471 pp., 30 tables. $7.50. 


Reviewed by KONSTANTIN Symmons, Wilkes College 


This new volume in the HRAF series is focused on the present situation in Poland 
rather than on its history and culture. Of the 22 chapters, 13 are devoted to a detailed 
discussion of the political evolution of Poland under its Communist regime, its economic 
development and problems, and the organization of public welfare and education. 
Five chapters providing the sociocultural background deal with the family, social 
classes, art and learning, values and attitudes, and culture and society in general. 
There are in addition four introductory chapters containing a “immary of the coun- 
try’s history, and a discussion of its geography, population, ethnic groups, languages, 
and religions. 

The authors faced a difficult problem of presenting in one volume an analysis of a 
Communist state existing in a non-Communist country, and of interpreting the last 
20 tragic vears in the nation’s experience against the background of almost a millennium 
of its political and cultural history. 

They were eminently successful in accomplishing their first objective. Their account 
of what has happened to Poland since it became a Soviet satellite is clear, accurate and 
informative, if somewhat repetitious. They manage to explain very well how “the 
problem of preventing Poland from becoming a second Hungary”’ led to aa unnatural 
and uneasy compromise between the ideological enemies: the people of Poland and 
their Communist rulers. 

The authors are much less successful in their efforts to interpret the more significant 
trends in Polish history and to provide an analysis of Polish culture. Their treatment of 
history is too superficial and too fragmented to avoid occasional oversimplification and 
some distortions, especially with respect to the period from 1919 to 1939—to which 
they pay much less attention than it actually deserves. Their analysis of Polish culture, 
although containing some interesting observations, strikes one as rather impressionistic 
and much too bold in some of its generalizations. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the book should be of great service to those interested 
in the contemporary Poland. Numerous statistical tables and bibliographies of works 
on Poland in English increase its value. 


Islam—The Straight Path: Islam Interpreted by Muslims. KENNETH W. MorGan (Ed.). 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1958. x, 453 pp., glossary. $6.00. 

Reviewed by G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM, University of California, Los Angeles 

The significance of this book is less in the substantive information it provides than 

in the evidence it furnishes of the view prominent Muslims of different national and 

sectarian backgrounds are holding of their faith, their way of life, and their society. 
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Consequently, it is the specialist rather than the general reader who will be able to 
profit most by the statements that are frequently overlapping and not infrequently 
contradictory; for the layman will be hard put to distinguish between fact, interpreta- 
tion, program, and self-styling. The intellectual level of the eleven contributors is 
almost uniformly high. The accuracy of their presentation varies. Turkish nationalism 
and Shi’a partisanship, no less overpowering for its gentle phrasing; sheer naivete and 
all too keen awareness of what the Western reader might expect, as in the case of the 
presentation of Chinese Islam and the relationship between Muslim beliefs and laws 
respectively, somewhat detract from the reliability of the volume as a whole. To the 
specialist the cleavage between the Westernized and the traditionally minded authors 
is extremely enlightening, the maturity of the essays by Shafik Ghorbal, A. E. Affifi, 
and Mazheruddin Siddiqi rather attractive, the manner in which Shehabi combined 
modernistic presentation and a very fundamentalist faith, impressive as an emotional 
rather than an intellectual tour de force. The anthropologist will be grateful for the 
many pages of Muslim folklore which distinguish in particular the chapters contributed 
by Ting (for China) and two Indonesian scholars. 

The many-colored character of the Muslim world, striving determinedly to assert 
its unity against the separatist local traditions, is well brought out, and the reader 
senses the intensity of the cohesiveness of Islam as an active force and he also senses 
that the progress of secularization is not likely to disrupt the worldwide community of 
Islam. Morgan is to be commended for a fruitful idea competently realized. 


The Passing of Traditional Society: Modernizing the Middle East. DANIEL LERNER. 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958. 466 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Joun Gutick, University of North Carolina 


A theory of how and why the world-wide “‘modernization”’ process is taking place, 
a technique for assessing and measuring the process, and an application of theory and 
technique to and in six Middle Eastern countries—these are the major ingredients of 
this book. 

By modernization Lerner means certain aspects of the cultural changes which 
have been stimulated by Western Industrial urbanism. These aspects are: exposure to, 
and presumed participation in, the mass media of communication and political aware- 
ness. Considerable space is devoted to showing that industrial urbanism, mass literacy, 
“media participation,” and political participation are significantly correlated in a 
sample of 54 countries—industrial urbanism being the most independent variable. 
Surely this is already obvious to students of culture, and I am dubious about the 
usefulness of demonstrating it statistically. In Lerner’s terms, a social milieu in which 
these four variables occur constitutes the Modern “style of life,’”’ and the Modern 
“personality” is characterized by its ability to “rearrange [its] self-image on short 
notice” (p. 51). Lerner’s evidence for this ability comes chiefly in the form of inferences 
from the Modern’s heavy “consumption” of ‘‘the media.”’ 

The Modern ‘‘empathizes”’: he can visualize himself in various situations which are 
beyond his direct personal concern. Closely associated with his “empathy index’’ is 
the fact that he expresses “opinions” on such situations. In an appendix, Lerner employs 
Lazarsfeld’s latent structure analysis to reinforce his thesis that empathy, as evidenced 
by “opinions,” is associated with his other aspects of the modern style. Given his 
premises, there is no room for argument about the association. 

But there is room for much argument on whether his evidence for empathy as a 
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basic element in personality structure can, as he assumes, be accepted as such. Has 
it been conclusively shown that the thousands of Americans, for example, who have 
readily responded with “opinions” to polls necessarily have empathic, expansive 
personalities? It is obvious that they have learned a style of behavior, cued by the 
mass media, but if this style amounts to anything more than a ‘“‘question-and-answer 
game,” in which people have learned to “communicate socially without being personally 
‘engaged’ ” (p. 148), no independent supporting evidence to this effect is provided in 
this book. Being so partial to statistical proofs, Lerner seems curiously unaware that 
in order to show that the empathic style is a concomitant of an empathic personality, 
instances of the style must be tested against measures of personality which are inde- 
pendent of the mass media. In this connection, the Rorschach test might to some extent 
be helpful since it vields a measure of the degree of personality constriction, the lack 
of which, Lerner asserts, is one of the personality factors which lie behind the empathic 
style. The question also remains whether the term “opinion,” in this context, really 
means anything more than a cued response (in contrast to a considered judgment 
which, indeed, would suggest a degree of true empathy and participation). 

Lerner does not stop with proposing a personality type unwarranted by his evidence. 
From the personality type he generalizes to a societal type and develops a societal 
typology. This is a startling procedure when one considers that specialists armed with 
full personality data are hesitant to make such a generalization in cases of cultures 
less complex than those of the Middle East. Lerner’s typology includes ‘Modern 
Society,”’ in which Modern personalities are relatively frequent, in contrast to ‘‘Tradi- 
tional Society” in which the Traditional personality is predominant. With reference to 
the mass media, the latter is illiterate, constricted, and nonparticipant, and from this 
it is inferred that the Traditional is basically constricted. This dichotomous approach 
is akin to the increasingly unsatisfactory folk-urban one. One difference is that while 
the spokesmen for the folk-urban dichotomy have tended to be uncritical admirers of 
the folk culture—their data drawn mostly from it and their urban largely concocted 
out of inferences-to-the-opposite—Lerner is a rooter for modernity, from which con- 
text he draws most of his data, his traditional model being a negative projection. Be- 
tween the two extremes, Lerner introduces a Transitional type. As applied to the 
Middle East, his Traditional expresses certain aspects of Redfield’s Peasant, while his 
Transitional and Modern express various aspects of Redfield’s urban ‘‘civilization.”’ 

Although one gets the general impression of an equation of modern with urbanite 
and of Traditional with village peasant, various remarks in this book indicate that 
Lerner recognizes the possibility of Traditionals lurking in the city. How relatively 
numerous must the Moderns be in order to qualify as the modai personalities of ‘‘mod- 
ern society’? Lerner does not face this question, and I think that he would consider 
it irrelevant. If one endows his full-blown Modern with flesh and blood, one finds a 
highly intelligent, cosmopolitan, as well as literate and participant, individual. Central 
to his thinking, I suspect, is the image of such Moderns as constituting an elite as 
opposed to the mass. Indeed, these words become increasingly frequent toward the 
end of the book. Elite and mass in the communications “arena,” as Lerner would 
call it, is certainly a legitimate subject for study, but it is a different order of discourse 
from type-personalities, societal typologies, and cultural change. 

The Middle Eastern data which Lerner interprets in terms of his theory were 
obtained by a questionnaire of 117 major items which is reproduced in an appendix 
The questionnaire was administered in 1950-51 by native speakers to 1600 subjects in 
Turkey, Lebanon, Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Iran, listing them in their order of modern- 
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ity. This in itself is a major accomplishment, and the discussion, in seven chapters, of 
the findings from each country contains a wealth of original material. Each country is 
handled from a different perspective, a technique which, though it often over-dramatizes 
differences and obscures similarities, nevertheless has considerable merit. 

Urban-dwelling, literate, media-exposed persons were deliberately over-sampled, 
and the questions are for the most part designed to find out about the respondent’s 
exposure, his reactions to what he is exposed to, and so on. Personality types are 
deduced from the number and quality of certain responses. For example, frequent and 
ready “opinions” on issues transmitted through the mass media are taken as evidence 
of the empathic personality. ‘‘Don’t knows,” and the like, correlated with rurality and 
illiteracy, are taken as evidence of the constricted personality. The fact that the rural 
and illiterate are less media-exposed, hence are less likely to have media-cued “‘opin- 
ions,” and the possibility that they are adversely affected by the questionnaire pro- 
cedure do not daunt Lerner, since he assumes that the type of general response to the 
questionnaire as such is indicative of personality types. Few if any questions probe 
subjects on which the rural and illiterate might conceivably be empathic. Furthermore, 
though there are questions on personal background, they are too few. The question- 
naire asks few questions on subjects which present common problems to all people. 
This has the effect of exaggerating still further the differences between Modern and 
Traditional. For example: it is impossible from the questionnaire to get any picture of 
the kinship relations of the respondent. The designers of the questionnaire probably, 
and Lerner certainly, consider too much kinship to be one of the constricting traditional 
traits, while freedom from all but minimal kin ties is seen as one of the factors in the 
Modern’s expansive psychic mobility. Therefore there is no need to inquire about the 
subject. Isn’t there? Morroe Berger’s study of Egyptian bureaucracy contains a whole 
chapter dealing with the very strong influence of kin and other personal ties on persons 
who presumably fit into Lerner’s Transitional and Modern categories. Lerner’s ques- 
tionnaire does not and could not reveal this type of phenomenon. Yet it is highly 
relevant to his concern with change. He certainly recognizes ambivalence and conflict, 
especially in his Transitionals, but he sees them only in the communications context. 
He does not seem to recognize that an important factor in these conflicts is the in- 
dividual psyche’s problem of adjusting older and newer cultural patterns internally 
and that if one wants to analyze fully the transitional process, all the factors in it must 
be taken into account. Lerner’s image seems to be that the Traditional simply fades 
away in the face of the Modern. General evidence is sufficient to say that culture, 
embodied in persons, does not change in this way. 

If Lerner had been content just to analyze the development of a modern com- 
munications elite in the Middle East, which seems to be his basic interest anyhow, the 
very serious faults in this book would have been avoided. Better still, a willingness to 
utilize some of the insights from the study of cultural dynamics could have enabled 
him to propose some very stimulating cross-disciplinary hypotheses. 

For even as it is, this book presents many such possibilities, and for this reason, 
among others, it is an important and valuable work. Anthropologists cannot afford 
to overlook the importance of the mass media of communication in the process of 
cultural change. Unfortunately, too much is assumed and not enough known about 
their impact in Western industrial culture. But this does not alter the fact that the 
study of their impact in other cultures cannot be evaded. We need, however, to go 
beyond the level of analysis represented by the interviews analyzed in this book. 
Tempting inferences must be tested and checked against direct observations of com- 
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munications behavior in the full behavioral context. This book can and, I hope, will 
serve as a stimulus to anthropologists studying culture change in the Middle East and 
in other areas where urbanization is taking place. 


Afghanistan. DONALD N. WILBER (Ed.) (Country Survey Series.) New Haven: Human 
Relations Area Files, 1956. xii, 501 pp., illustrations, 36 tables. $8.75. 


Reviewed by JOHN J. HONIGMANN, University of North Carolina 


Although primarily based on documentary sources, Afghanistan also incorporates 
an unspecified amount of field material gathered by Pieter K. Roest, anthropologist 
and sociologist; Peter G. Franck, economist, and Elizabeth E. Bacon, anthropologist. 
Interviews were conducted with 15 Afghan students in the United States to obtain 


particular data. 

The volume opens with a survey of general social characteristics. Progressive 
detribalization is mentioned, and the integration of ethnic groups into a national 
community is discussed. The nation is described as loosely structured, here meaning 
that it comprises a number of relatively self-contained, semi-independent subcom- 
munities, all rather loosely coordinated under a central government. The power oi 
that government is growing. Afghanistan is neither precisely collectivist nor capitalist; 
capital remains primarily in the hands of individuals or family groups, and nomadic 
tribes control land collectively. This is followed by some historical background, with 
a resume of geography and demography. The need for a relatively large-scale map with 
names keyed to the text is felt by this point. The discussion of language is noteworthy 
for including brief sketches of Persian and Pashto phonemics, morphology, and orthog- 
raphy. 

The reader next comes to an examination of the “legal and theoretical” bases of 
government, including a description of the “tribal code” of the Pathans which is 
referred to in connection with national values. There is an interesting analysis of how 
the tribal premise—that power rests ultimately in an assembly of family leaders—in- 
fluences the constitutional organization of Afghanistan. Recognition of this premise 
limits the national sovereign and makes him one who is “first among equals.”’ Another 
locus of power is the loosely organized body of religious leaders or ‘ulema. “The Struc- 
ture of Government” and “Dynamics of Political Behavior” are chapters which suffer 
from unavoidable ignorance concerning even the ideal blueprint of how the official 
power center is designed to operate. The picture is one of strong centralization (weakest 
in the tribal areas) with corresponding lack of initiative allowed or shown in the lower 
echelons. With some repetition of what has gone before, the chapter traces the rela- 
tionship of government to the Pathan tribes, emerging capitalists, religious leaders, 
and foreign-educated elite. 

Chapter ten examines “The Effect of National Attitudes on Domestic and Foreign 
Policies,” and considers the people’s view of their country and of foreign affairs in 
general. It also looks into the Pathanistan (Pashtunistan) issue. Much of the treatment 
is diachronic. The next six chapters take up economic matters (finance, labor, agricul- 
ture, industry, trade). The low capital level is related, first, to foreign distrust of a 
country which has been made a buffer state between the South Asia-British and Central 
Asia-Russia regions. Second, economic development is limited by the value which the 
people set on a high degree of political autonomy, both with respect to the national 
power center and in international relations. Such a demand for autonomy tends to 
limit the country’s scale and deprives Afghans “of the technological reward of in- 
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corporation in a larger entity” (p. 162). More specific factors underlying Afghanistan’s 
low economic development are also cited. It is a country of people who “work because 
they have to, rarely because they like to” (p. 203). 

In the chapter headed “Social Organization,” Afghanistan is said to have no 
castes. This forthright means of dealing with endogamous hereditary occupations that 
lie outside the Hindu system is welcome. The visible signs identifying specific statuses 
in what Coon (Caravan; 1951, Ch. 1) has called a “mosaic system” are also discussed. 
“The Family” covers ground familiar to anthropologists. An unexplained discrepancy 
appears with the word khel, which is now said to denote a tribe but had been used 
earlier for a group within the tribe (pp. 322, 329, 337). Meher (i.e., wealth settled on a 
Muslim bride by her husband) is not mentioned as a separate trait, so perhaps is 
subsumed under “bride price” or “dowry.” Except that the authors regard veiling of 
women as a sign of “subordinate status” (p. 346), the description of feminine status is 
treated in a quite balanced fashion. 

Following discussions of formal education, representational and decorative art, 
ballads, literature, musical instruments, and dancing comes a section headed “Cultural 
Evaluation.’”’ Here Sufists are held up as the group most likely to achieve a reinterpre- 
tation of Islam which would make the religion more compatible with the west (p. 390). 
An explanation or source for this statement would be welcome, for in later pages or- 
ganized Sufism is said to have largely died out (p. 397) or Sufists are described as 
nonactivists “lost” in meditation (p. 401). The chapter on “Religion” deals with a 
familiar topic—Islam. The inculcation of Islam is briefly examined and some of the 
more fundamentalist attitudes of mullas are given. The strain between a relatively 
modernist government and these often traditionalist scholars is regarded with the 
importance it deserves. 

We have already referred to the final chapter, “Some Values and Patterns of 
Living.” The people’s great sensitivity and rigid insistence on ritual forms of behavior 
(such as etiquette) are well brought out. Included is an extensive discussion of coping 
with illness and other difficulties by means of spells and charms. The postulated struc- 
ture of the invisible world is also given, together with names of the months, principal 
holidays, leisure activities, and a sketch of the life cycle. The referent group for these 
matters is often the Pathans. 

As already suggested, the book is not without certain annoyances. Use of the word 
“cleric” as a synonym for “‘mulla” obscures a distinction many Muslims wish to keep 
clear. The reiteration of the idea that mullas “handicap” or obstruct advancement 
(e.g., p. 400) smacks of ethnocentrism. Do Afghans react “like animals” when hurt or 
offended (p. 10)? Several times the authors indicate their normative conviction that 
the Afghan must come to terms with Western culture. With a little imagination, 
couldn’t they equally well visualize a future for a pluralistic nation in which power is 
retained in semiautonomous tribes? Economic development would no doubt suffer, 
but are we to be convinced that technical development is desirable, regardless of the 
dissatisfactions it promotes, while any other basis of adjustment is unworthy if un- 
accompanied by a desire for economic betterment? Does any community have all its 
needs adequately fulfilled? Afghans are selective borrowers. They seek to regulate 
culture change by Islamic values. It does not follow that they cannot reach conclusions 
logically from the premises of their religion (p. 9). The study of international relations 
indeed faces a dreary future if we abandon attempts to understand Afghan culture 
sympathetically in its own terms or regard as “futile”’ the attempt to approach a people 
“on purely logical or factual ground” (p. 10; see also p. 204). 
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The Twice-Born: A Study of a Community of High-Caste Hindus. G. Morris CARSTAIRS. 
Preface by MARGARET MEAp. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1958. 343 
pp., appendices. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Morris E. Oper, Cornell University 


When, in 1951, Dr. Carstairs, an English psychiatrist with cross-cultural interests, 
began the field study in India upon which this book is based, he arrived in a country 
which had recently been convulsed by the independence and “‘quit India’? movements, 
by war and famine, by Hindu-Muslim riots and partition. It was a country which was 
desperately trying to cope with terrible inflation, severe shortages, rationing and 
attendant black-marketing, and a variety of other economic, political, and socia! 
problems. The people as well as the times were unsettled; the assassination of Gandhi 
was an index of the ugly cross-currents in the national life. 

Deoli, the community in which Carstairs carried on his researches, showed all the 
stresses and uncertainties of the period in exaggerated form. It had been the seat oi 
government of a Tikhana or feudal holding in the princely state of Mewar, Rajasthan. 
The fortress-palace of the Rajput ruler, built on a prominent rock, towered over the 
community. All legal and official business of the residents of the sixty villages of the 
Tikhana had been concentrated at Deoli. The place had been the trading center of the 
Tikhana and the large section of high-caste Banias (merchants) prospered during the 
period of princely rule. The ruler was always surrounded by high-caste Rajput at- 
tendants and every head had to bow respectfully when he passed. A goodly number of 
Brahman priests served in the temples within the palace walls. Artisans of various 
kinds and a retinue of 200 servants responded to the wants of the palace population. 
The presence of a stable of 30 horses and two elephants added luster. But in 1948, to 
quote the author, “. . . the mainstay of village life was removed. The Congress Govern- 
ment pressed home its democratic reforms, abruptly relieving the Ruler of all his former 
administrative powers. In order to emphasise the change, the new magistrates’ court, 
revenue office, and civil administration, were centred in different towns and villages, 
each more than twelve miles away. In 1951 the Palace was an empty shell. . . . The 
village, too, seemed stunned by the pace of events. . . . Power had gone elsewhere; but 
the citizens of Deoli were still uncertain who, or what authority, would take the ruler’s 
place. This indecision was made apparent when the Ruler drove through the bazaar. 
Now, it was only the Rajputs and the older Banias who bowed low and cried ‘Andata.’ 
Of the lower castes, a few did so, and these were the ones who were still in palace em- 
ployment. The rest looked on sullenly, vaguely resentful of the change which had 
thrown so many families out of work.’’ In short, by the time Carstairs arrived the 
ruling Rajputs had lost most of their income and much of their prestige and were 
resentful, shaken, and unsettled. The Banias were scrambling for rationing privileges 
and carrying on black-market practices to survive. Even the better-situated Brahmans 
had suffered heavily and were uneasy about the future. These added anxieties of the 
period came to a region where insecurity for the agriculturist was not new. As Carstairs 
points out, the capricious monsoon rains fail once every three or four years in the 
Deoli area, ‘‘so there is a recurrent threat of famine.” 

Carstairs remained in Deoli 10 months. He notes that his informants were often 
shifting and ambiguous in their statements. Perhaps the fact that he accepted the 
offer of the ex-ruler of uncertain status to live in his fortress, and the further circum- 
stance that the ex-ruler was known to be one of his chief informants, had something 
to do with this caution and double-talk. Carstairs apparently considers his study to be 
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an analysis of national character, for he lists writers on this subject with approval and 
identifies himself with their objectives and assumptions. He concentrated his attention 
on a sample of 36 of the 2400 members of the community, drawing only from the 
highest three (Brahman, Rajput, and Bania) of the 36 castes of the Deoli. Though 
much of his argument turns on details of breast-feeding practices, mother-infant rela- 
tions, toilet training of children by women, weaning, female sexuality, attitudes toward 
menstruation, and the like, all his information came from men. Through life-history 
interviews and psychological tests Carstairs builds up his conception of the salient 
features of the personality structures of his subjects. The picture, scarcely flattering, 
is one “of paranoid suspiciousness, of egocentricity and reluctance to make other than 
superficial and transient relationships, of ever-shifting uncertainty together with a 
longing for stability and assurance... .” 

In accounting for the features of Hindu personality he feels he has identified, 
Carstairs turns his back on the historical and situational factors which have been 
recounted. He tells us that when he went to the field he had in mind the eclectic, 
psychobiological theories of Adolph Meyer which emphasize multiple etiology in per- 
sonality formation. But on his return, after turning to psychoanalysis and being 
influenced by the views of Melanie Klein concerning the importance of early infantile 
phantasy in the formation of group character, he decided “that the theory of multiple 
causality, although logically unexceptionable, was practically useless.”” Instead, he 
endeavors to explain the Hindu personality type he has defined as the result of the 
“desertion” of the child at the age of 1} or 2 by the mother who has hitherto completely 
indulged him, but who now weans him and accepts her husband’s embraces again. 
Certainty and complete faith are destroyed and there emerges the vacillating, sus- 
picious, anxious personality which Carstairs feels he can recognize. 

Space does not permit a critical review of the evidence which Carstairs presents. 

_Certainly he has some curious notions about child care, weaning, and family life in 
India. Even where the facts are correct in themselves, the interpretations they are 
used to support are usually strained and often just weird. But while this reviewer very 
much doubts that Hindu adult personality is the result of infantile phantasies such as 
the author describes, he cannot help but wonder whether infantile and childhood 
phantasy did not indeed play a part in this book. Carstairs was born of missionary 
parents in India and lived there until the age of nine. What vague, lasting impressions 
of India and Indians did this young Scot carry to Edinburgh? He accepts, on the 
flimsiest of evidence, that the Holi festival is an “annual saturnalia,” that Hinjras 
are institutionalized homosexuals, that Tantric cults permitting sexual excesses are 
common, and that the sadhus or holy men who are members of the Aghori panth 
continually eat filth and human remains. What is more, he uses these bits of gossip 
and hearsay, along with judgments concerning Hindu undependability and instability, 
in his theory. It seems to this reviewer that this is precisely the orientation one was 
likely to obtain in regard to Hindu institutions and practices in missionary circles and 
foreign enclaves when Carstairs was a child in India. 

Carstairs seems to have some inkling of this and some uneasiness about his inter- 
pretation and his relationship to his data and his informants. He tells how he wondered 
at one point if his picture of Hindu personality “ ... might simply represent the re- 
flection in caricature form of some of my own characteristics.” In another place he 
explains “. . . that my own personal psycho-analysis has revealed that I share not 
only the same mother-tongue as my informants but some at least of their charac- 

teristic unconscious phantasies as well.”” One is tempted to ask whether the author 
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shares his infantile and childhood phantasies with his informants or projects them 
upon them. A person who knows village India at first hand and who had read Carstairs’ 
book came upon me as I was in the midst of it. His acid comment was: “I see you are 
reading the Mother India of the intelligentsia.” I wish I could say that this estimation 
and comparison are grossly unfair, for Carstairs writes well and, when not intent upon 
peddling psychoanalysis and M. Klein, shows talent and insight. 


Sinhalese Village. Bryce RyAN. L. D. JAYASENA and D. C. R. WICKREMESINGHE 
(Collaborators). Coral Gables, University of Miami Press, 1958. x, 229 pp., ap- 
pendices, glossary, 2 maps, photographs. n.p. 


Reviewed by Epwarp B. Harper, Bryn Mawr and Haverford Colleges 


In this book the author and his collaborators have two aims—to give an ethno- 
graphic description of a Ceylonese village and to discuss the changes in the village 
brought about by the influence of Western culture. Insofar as 200 pages permit, these 
goals are achieved in a lucid and straightforward manner. 

Pelpola, near the coast in Southwest Ceylon, is a relatively large and wealthy 
village. Its economy is based primarily upon paddy (‘‘Although in point of fact the 
Sinhalese are among the world’s most inefficient rice producers’’), and secondarily upon 
rubber, a cash crop introduced less than a century ago. The patrilocal nuclear family 
is the basic unit of the society, although some land may be jointly held by the extended 
family. 

The authors analyze kin relationships, which are not highly formalized, and tra- 
ditional and changing marriage patterns. Two chapters are devoted to religion—one 
outlining the fundamentals of Buddhism to which the villagers nominally subscribe, 
and one devoted to the categories of “Gods and Demons,” a Sinhalese version of 
village Hinduism. Both of these chapters are schematic and descriptive (“Any firm , 
systematization of beliefs would be a product of anthropological reconstruction rather 
than the villager’s mind’’). The chapter ‘‘Social Stratification” contains a solid analysis 
of the fluid Sinhalese caste system which ‘‘has become more a communal differentiation 
than a hierarchical one” and the newly developing social classes based upon “a growing 
entrepreneurial elite.” 

The remaining third of the book deals with the process of ‘‘secularization,” analyz- 


ing the sources of change and their effect upon social structure and value systems. 
The lack of stress and tension these factors have elicited, despite exercising consider- 
able effect, is explained by ‘the ‘loose structuring’ of Sinhalese culture and social 
organization.” 

Of particular interest to the anthropologist is the combined use of structured and ; 


unstructured techniques by which these data were obtained. It appears that intensive 
interviewing of selected informants and participation-observation techniques yielded 
the materials for the basic description of Pelpola’s culture, while the extensive use of I 
questionnaires supplied the data for the study of social change, a process that needs 
statistical confirmation if the impact and extent of this change are to be understood. 

Sinhalese Village, even in its coverage and consistent in its level of analysis, is a 
broad, useful, and welcome account of a village in a comparatively urbanized part of 
Ceylon. In addition, it helps to supply a context for the 27 more specialized articles 
and books by five authors which have resulted from a project initiated and directed by 
Ryan between 1948 and 1952 when he was the first Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Ceylon. 
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Secret Lands Where Women Reign. GABRIELLE BERTRAND. London: Robert Hale. 1958. 
224 pp., map, plates. 


Reviewed by Roppins BuRLING, University of Pennsylvania 


This book, a translation from the French, Terres Secrétes ott Régnent les Femmes, 
Paris, 1956, is a chronicle of the expedition which Mme. Bertrand and several associates 
made to a number of the tribes of Assam, India, in 1953 and 1954. About half the 
book deals with the Garo, a shorter section with the Khasi, and still briefer mention is 
made of the Apa Tani and a few others. It is a well written and sometimes exciting story 
and includes considerable data on the kinship, political organization, and especially on 
the religion and mythology of people for whom there is still woefully little competent 
anthropological description. 

Sadly, Bertrand does not fill the gap in our knowledge. Though she calls herself an 
ethnologist and speaks of making collections for the Musee de l’homme, she is more 
interested in writing an exciting story than in reliable reporting. Tribal feuds, and 
impenetrable jungles, elephants, tigers, snakes, bandits, and floods follow each other 
too regularly to be credible, and dark hints are made that head hunting and human 
sacrifice are still practiced. Even when recounting less dramatic events, she is an un- 
reliable reporter, for there are numerous factual errors and even more misunderstand- 
ings of the cultural phenomena that she describes, partly through the continuous effort 
to dramatize and partly through a lack of sophistication in anthropological theory. 
Apparently she really believes that women rule in the matrilineal societies. Neverthe- 
less, Bertrand was clearly delighted by the hill people and her admiration and some- 
thing of the charm of the Assam hills come through to the reader. 


China’s Cultural Tradition: What and Whither? Derk Bopper. (Source Problems in 
World Civilization.) New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1957. vi, 90 pp., 4 
plates. $1.25. 


Reviewed by Francis L. K. Hsu, Northwestern University 


This booklet is the best brief introduction to Chinese culture that I know of. The 
author presents many different views of Chinese culture as expressed by diverse stu- 
dents and observers. This publication includes treatments of almost every facet of 
Chinese cultural tradition, from religion, philosophy, and science to family, law, mili- 
tarism, and social mobility. It ends with a brief comparison between China and the 
West in a few salient features. 

Within less than 100 pages, Derk Bodde has succeeded remarkably in giving his 
readers a bird’s-eye view of China’s past and present, and a slight projection into the 
future. 


Die Melanesischen Geheimkulte: Untersuchung iiber ein Grenzgebiet der ethnologischen 
Religions- und Gesellschaftsforschung und sur Siedlungsgeschichte Melanesiens. 
ERHARD SCHLESIER. GOttingen: Musterschmidt-Verlag, 1958. 390 pp., map. DM 
46. —. 


Reviewed by A. Capett, University of Sydney 


This book needs to be read in conjunction with Schlesier’s earlier works, and 
A. Jensen’s Mythos und Kult bei Naturvilkern. While making use of one aspect of 
Jensen’s work, Schlesier has followed up earlier lines of his own research, basing his 
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work on the same methods of historical research as he had previously pursued: th 

combination of a functional and historical approach by which he seeks to appropriat 

the truth and eliminate the error of each school of thought. He states: ‘the problem 
of ‘spirit cult’ is (with attention to the psychological-functionalistic aspect of the r 

ception of the cult) only to be solved by way of a historical examination” (p. 99). In 
this approach he will meet with disapproval in many anthropological circles, but hy 
has used it as thoroughly and skilfully in this volume as in the earlier ones. 

Even with sympathetic consideration, there are still difficulties from the historica| 
viewpoint. The author apparently agrees with Milke’s theory of the unity of al! 
Oceanic totemism, including the cult totemism of Australia, and to the reviewer this 
raises difficulties. The evidence seems more and more to point to the development o/ 
Australian culture over a very long period of time; a recent carbon dating of remains 
from Victoria suggests the presence of native population in the southern part of Aus- 
tralia 13,000—14,000 years ago, and it is almost certain that Papuans, and quite certain 
that Melanesians, came very much later into the Pacific. 

Schlesier makes much use of Jensen’s conclusion that the Dema religion (i.e. cult 
of superhuman culture heroes ultimately responsible for the existence of the present 
day world) is not only pre-Austronesian but primary in the Pacific. He derives clan 
totemism from cult totemism, and in particular from the Dema conception, and states 
that ‘‘Dema totemism is the ‘earlier’ and social totemism the ‘later’,”” and adds in 
spaced letters ‘‘Melanesian clan totemism takes its root in the pre-Austronesian Dema 
culture” (p. 202). This is extremely arguable, and does not follow even if the priority 
of the Dema cult is accepted. There is no space here to go into the vexed problem, 
“who are the Melanesians?” discussed in Schlesier’s Chapter VII, and still less to dis- 
cuss his somewhat questionable remarks about the Polynesian Outliers. One cannot 
help feeling that quite a number of the difficulties arising from Schlesier’s work (both 
the present and the preceding volumes) are caused by his grouping together the whole 
geographical area of Melanesia as one, and then trying to separate non-Melanesian 
and Melanesian elements within it as though they could form any sort of a unity. It 
is rather like talking of Europeans and then subdividing them into Indo-Europeans 
and Finno-Ugrians, as though the latter were a later stage of the former. 

There is a tremendous amount of material in this book which is well worth detailed 
study, but the scope of the present review does not allow justice to be done to it. In 
fact, such a study would probably result in another volume. 


Pathfinders in the North Pacific. MArtus BARBEAU. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1958. 235 pp., illustrations. $5.00. 


Reviewed by VioLa E. GARFIELD, University of Washington 


This is a romanticized account of developments in Northwest America during the 
18th and 19th centuries, liberally documented with quotes from published sources 
and from the author’s field notes. 

The maritime fur trade is given the most extensive treatment. There is also a brief 
discussion of whaling, but most of it is devoted to the art of scrimshawing (abridged 
from an article in The American Neptune). As sea otter and fur seal became scarce, 
attention turned to land animals. Realizing their advantage as middlemen, Tlingit and 
Tsimshian chiefs at the mouths of the Stikine, Nass, and Skeena Rivers attempted to 
monopolize trade between coastal fur seekers and the natives and whites of the in- 
terior. The resulting intrigues and feuds are related. 
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Descriptions of the discoveries of gold on the Klondike and elsewhere and the 
resulting stampedes emphasize the hardships, frustrations, and inexperience of the 
participants. There is also a Tlingit tale of the discovery of gold entitled ‘“‘The Golden 


Frog.” 

The volume ends with an account of William Duncan, the Church of England 
missionary who dominated the lives of his Tsimshian followers for over sixty years, 
but his life is more realistically treated in the two biographies from which the author 
drew much of the material for the sketch. 


Coppermine Journey. FARLEY Mowat. Boston: Atlantic-Little Brown, 1958. 144 pp. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by GeorGE S. SNYDERMAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coppermine Journey is Farley Mowat’s attempt to revivify the journals of Samuel 
Hearne, who was employed between 1769 and 1772 by the Hudson Bay Company to 
locate a fabled copper mine near the Arctic. As an editor, Mowat is entitled to take 
liberties with the text if he does not alter the meaning and intent of the original, but 
his editorial strictures that footnotes and appendices bury the meaning and worth of 
the original do his readers a G’sservice. Hearne’s use of “‘Northern” and ‘‘Southern” 
Indians is vague and confusing; a few footnotes would clarify these and other points 
without destroying the narrative’s flow. Mowat might have aided his cause had he 
included some of the notes from the J. B. Tyrell edition published by the Champlain 
Society in 1911. He seems to have leaned a bit heavily on this edition in other respects. 

Despite these criticisms, the volume is recommended for those who cannot secure 
Tyrell’s edition. It is exciting to experience vicariously the conjuring, tent-shaking, 
and folk beliefs of the Indians, the culinary delights, and the taking of fish and game. 
Naturalists will find the account of the life and habits of the beaver a joy to read, 
and ethnohistorians will be interested in the indirect effects of white contact on in- 
terior bands, 


The Blackfeet: Raiders on the Northwestern Plains. Joan C. Ewers. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1958. xviii, 348 pp., 21 illustrations, 3 maps. $5.75. 


Reviewed by ALLEN Spitzer, Saint Louis University 


The Blackfeet Nation, with its reserves in Canada and Montana, remains one of 
the most interesting examples of intermarriage and acculturation among American 
Indian tribes. Distinguished scholars have written on the Blackfeet, but since the days 
of Grinnell, Wissler, and the novelist Schultz, there has been relatively little literature, 
We have had monographs by Esther Goldfrank and Oscar Lewis; the Hanks mono- 
graphs, including their Tribe Under Trust, dealing with the Canadian side; and the 
publications of the curators of the Museum of the Plains Indian at Browning, Mon- 
tana. Its first curator, John C. Ewers, had written a number of pieces on the Blackfeet; 
he was followed by Claude Schaeffer, who wrote a brief history for the Great Northern 
Railroad; the present curator, Thomas Kehoe, is busy with archeological work near 
Browning, where he has unearthed bison material. Also, in the summer of 1958, 
George Spindler worked on the Canadian side with what promises to be an interesting 
psychological project. There might be added efforts of this reviewer in the fields of 
social disorganization, and during this past summer in the culture organization of 
religion. There has been sufficient interest to warrant a current, up-to-date story of the 
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Blackfeet, and this we have in Ewer’s historical study of the tribe from earliest contact 
to the present time. It is both timely and welcome, and should be read by all students 
of the Plains people in general, and of the Blackfeet in particular. 

As far as the Montana Piegan are concerned, Ewers recognizes that to do justice 
to a tribe in transition—one which is almost to the point of talking itself out of a reserva- 
tion system which it is not anxious to surrender—historical perspective is needed to 
understand either the ethnological materials or the current situation. Such an ethno- 
history is a major contribution to the literature on this tribe, and to an understanding 
of the many elements which go into its social and culture organization. 

Ewers had the advantage of interviewing many informants who have lately been 
disappearing from the Blackfoot scene. Some of the better-known full-bloods are still 
available, and some interpreters (well accustomed to outsiders) are also present, but 
it is only a matter of time until the remaining full-bloods will be gone. As a consequence, 
that which is Indian in today’s culture will need to be interpreted in the light of rapid 
social change as well as in terms of the ethnology of the past. For this purpose, there 
is a growing number of mixed-blood informants who have themselves experienced the 


speedy change in their culture. 

The eighteen well-planned chapters carry the readers from speculations about early 
migration of this tribe through the story of Indian-white contact, with considerable 
attention to reservation and agency history. The chapter on the coming of the Black 
Robes might have been developed into a more thorough analysis of the amalgamation 
of folk and Christian elements. The attractive illustrations have been well selected, 
and historical documentation has been carefully done. Some of the more noted Black- 
feet personalities live again in this presentation of the conflicts and problems of culture 
interaction. 

This pertinent work, which is an important addition to the Civilization of the 
American Indian Series, should be a standard reference for students of the Blackfeet. 
Ewers writes with authority and affection, and is to be congratulated upon his sensi- 
tivity and understanding. This reviewer recommends the book as an uncomplicated, 
historically-oriented, well-documented and discerning account of the Blackfeet people. 


Indian Villages of the Illinois Country: Historic Tribes. WAYNE C. TEMPLE. Introduc- 
tion by Frep EGGAN. (Scientific Papers, Vol. II, Part 2.) Springfield: Illinois State 
Museum, 1958. 218 pp., frontispiece, 4 illustrations. n.p. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Inez Hivcer, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


The histories of the Illinois, Miami, Sauk and Fox, Potawatomi, Ottawa, and 
Chippewa, Kickapoo and Mascouten, Shawnee and Delaware, Winnebago, and 
Menominee in the 17th, 18th, and early 19th centuries are found in this informative 
study. As used here a “village”’ is a cohesive group of Indian families under the leader- 
ship of a chief. 

Temple collected his material from manuscripts in the libraries of state historical 
societies, in state and national archives, in departments of the Federal Government, 
and in universities, at home and in Europe. Information regarding manuscripts (which 
other researchers may find useful) is given under “Acknowledgements” (p. 10) and 
under “Manuscripts” in the bibliography (pp. 200-201). The bibliography contains 
230 titles of published source materials as well. 

Each tribe, or group of tribes, is dealt with as an entity. Most accounts give the 
location of the Indians under discussion—usually a “‘village’’—and the reported popu- 
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lation at the time of first contact with missionaries and traders. Then follows an 
account of intertribal warfare (one can learn some prehistory of the “‘village” here) 
with the objectives usually the possession of lands or the right to sustenance from 
them, or fighting merely for revenge. This period is invariably followed by years of 
aggressive resistance to infiltration by Europeans. Generally the Indian had to accept 
defeat because of the superior weapons of the whites. Treaty-making then followed, 
but treaties were broken on both sides. More warfare ensued—and often, for the 
Indian, starvation. When the Indians were significantly reduced in numbers, they 
finally submitted themselves and their lands to white supremacy. With this finale, 
the history of another tribe has been told. 

In 1942 the Illinois State Museum published Sara Jones Tucker’s Judian Villages of 
the Illinois Country, Volume II, Part 1, Atlas, a collection of maps of the Illinois 
country. Temple is now preparing a supplement to the Alas. The reader of Temple’s 
present work might find it useful (and comforting) to have at hand Tucker’s Aflas, and 
the supplement when it is printed, for it is difficult to follow the movements of the 
“villages” without maps. The volume under review has no maps. 

Ethnologists will welcome an addition to this worthwhile series which, according to 
Eggan (who wrote the Introduction), “should utilize the historical framework here 
developed, and the archeological background noted above, to present a full interprata- 
tion of the way of life or culture of the Illinois Indians and their neighbors.’”’ The 
archeology referred to is that conducted by the universities of Illinois and Chicago in 
collaboration with the Illinois State Museum. 

The historian will find important history in Jndian Villages, and the ethnologist 
will find an excellent historical background for studies of Indian tribes of the Illinois 
country. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Mixtec Ethnohistory: A Method of Analysis of the Codical Art. Pattie DARK. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 61 pp., appendices, 7 figures, 2 tables. $4.80. 


Reviewed by ALFonso Caso, Mexico City, Mexico 


The title of Dark’s book does not correspond to its contents, for it is completely 
lacking in a description of the Mixtec culture based upon a study of the codices. Per- 
haps for this reason we do not see listed in the bibliography a work which is funda- 
mental to the ethnohistory of that region. (Barbro Dahlgren, La Mixteca, Cultura 
Mexicana, Vol. 11, Mexico City, 1954.) On the other hand, the subtitle does accurately 
indicate what Dark proposes with regard to two Mixtec codices: the Bodley 2858 and 
the Selden A.2. There are only very sporadic references to the other manuscripts of 
this type. 

Dark’s purpose is clearly expressed when he says (page 21), ‘“‘The writer felt a 
d'ssatisfaction with the lack of control of pictographic elements in analyses that have 
been made of certain of the Mixtec codices. It was felt necessary to seek some approach 
of a more objective nature, which would retain order among the material abstracted 
from a codex and thus permit, perhaps, the discovery of the patterns of relationships 
Suggested by the visual impressions of the various symbols depicted. To this end a 
method of analysis, comprising two systems and called the Ideographic-Iconographical 
Method, was devised.” 

The Ideographic-Iconographical Method results from the fact that Dark prefers 
to handle glyphs invented by himself rather than those used by the Mixtecs. Con- 
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tinuing along this line of thought, and in order not to deal directly with what thy 
scribe painted and so not feel a certain embarras de richesse, he then reduces his own 
glyphs to symbols. For example, in the Mixtec codices there are footsteps which lead 
from a couple to an individual. In the first step of his method Dark replaces these foot 
steps with an arrow which points to the right or to the left. In the second step of the 
method the arrow pointing to the right is designated as a and that pointing to the 
left as 6. By means of these procedures, and basing himself upon the three assumptions 
which we shall consider later, Dark undertakes to translate the genealogies of pp. 1-20 
of the Bodley and those contained in the Selden 2. In this fashion, he believes he has 
risen above the hypotheses of those who have worked previously on the interpretation 
of the Mixtec codices, thus avoiding the ‘subjective level’? upon which we have 
operated, 

Before examining the results of his method, let us say a few words about the way 
in which we have proceeded in our interpretations, which are contained in various 
articles (El Mapa de Teozacoalco, 1949; Explicacién del Reverso del Cédice Vindo- 
bonensis, 1950; Base para la Sincronologia Mixteca y Christiana, 1951; Vida y Aven- 
turas de 4 Viento ‘‘Serpiente de Fuego,” 1955, etc.). We have compiled a catalogue of 
all the personages appearing in all the known Mixtec codices, maps and Lienzos both 
preceding and following the Conquest. Each time we find a personage mentioned 
there is a card available which gives his name, surname, associated date, the town 
to which he belongs, and the personages related to him. At the moment there are more 
than 5,000 of these cards, which form a true Biographical Dictionary of Mixtec no- 
bility. This may be a very subjective method of approaching the problem, but we 
confess that we have not been able to achieve greater objectivity. Nevertheless, this 
method has allowed us to discover connections not only among the codices, but also 
with information contained in the Geographical Relations compiled by order of Philip 
Il about 1580, 

Dark asserts that it is still possible to maintain that the Codices of the Zouche- 
Nuttall group may be, as Seler and other Germans believed, of a religious or ritualistic 
nature. Such an opinion would now be untenable, for the Map of Teozacoalco annexed 
to the Relation of that town, which I published in 1949, states clearly that the persons 
represented therein are the lords of Tilantongo and Teozacoalco, and since these are 
the same persons who appear in the Zouche-Nuttall, the Bodley, the Selden II, and 
the Vindobonensis (reverse side) and they are mentioned in the same order, we do 
not see how it can be denied that the codices of the Zouche-Nuttall group are genea 
logical. 

Dark is mistaken in believing that I have changed my opinion in this respect: 
“ .. but in a recent paper (Caso, 1952, p. 235) concedes that the matter of the early 
periods can hardly be considered as historical, being so confused with theogony.”’ In 
my first study of the material (El Mapa de Teozacoalco, 1949) I state that the Zouche- 
Nuttall group of codices: “ . . . does not refer exclusively to gods or men; the truth is 
that it deals with the genealogies of kings who actually lived in the Mixtec area, but 
who based their origins on divine genealogies. Their histories, real and earthly, always 
had a prologue in heaven.”’ 

It is truly amazing that if the author is acquainted with the Map of Teozacoalco, 
which has been the Rosetta Stone for the interpretation of the Mixtee codices, he does 
not utilize it a single time; moreover, he cites it only in the bibliography. 

In some of Dark’s explanations, which we had already published, he forgot to cite 
us. For example, in a passage of the Bodley which he considers “‘particularly complex” 
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he says, as we had already said, that the king 8 Deer and his wife 13 Serpent make an 
offering in the Temple of the Serpent and, as a result of this, have several children 
(Caso, Vindobonensis, p. 31). 

But setting aside these marginal observations, let us see what these assumptions 


ire upon which the author bases his systematic and objective method, and the results 
which he obtains. The three corrected assumptions which Dark established and which 
serve him as a point of departure for his method, translated into simple terms, are as 
follows: 

Assumption la.—A man and a woman seated on a mat ora place symbol, either 
facing each other or looking in the same direction, signifies that they were married. A 
year symbol between the two is the year of the marriage. 

The assumption is partially correct but incomplete. The author does not accept 
any indication of marriage other than the forms he points out. Now then, marriage is 
not always represented by a couple seated on the place symbol or on a mat. In Bodley 
6-IV and 15-II it is only the man who is seated on this symbol; the woman is not. In 
Bodley 4-IV; 6-V it is the woman who is so seated; the man is outside the unit. Some- 
times neither of the two is seated on a mat or place symbol (Bodley 3-I). In the case 
of the marriage of one man with two women (who are probably sisters), the rule does 
not function (Bodley 12-IIT; 15, 16-III; 16-IT1, IV; 18-IV; Selden 9-II1). On the other 
hand, sometimes a couple and another woman are seated over a place glyph when it 
is not a question of a double marriage (Selden 6-1), or the woman is seated on the place 
glyph and the man is seated in front of her but again this does not signify a marriage 
(Bodley 33-V). 

As we can see, Dark’s first assumption is generally true, but this does not mean that 
it is always so, nor does it mean that other ways of expressing marriage do not exist. 
But, since he adapts himself to his assumption, he arrives at the conclusion that cer- 
tain marriages are not marriages at all. In the Zouche-Nuttall and the Vindobonensis 
there are so many exceptions that this first rule would not function, but Dark does not 
consider these codices. 

Assumption 2a.—In his modified form and translated from symbols into English 
this would read: One or more individuals, with umbilical cord attachments, following 
such a couple, as in Assumption 1, are the children of that couple, except when there 
are footsteps going from right to left between a couple (where the man and the woman 
are both looking to the left) and an individual, male or female, of another couple who 
are facing each other. In such a case the individual is the grandchild of the preceding 
couple, 

As in the case of Assumption 1, this too is false if we interpret it strictly, and it is 
the cause of Dark’s greatest number of errors. Frequently, after a couple, there are 
individuals with an umbilical cord, but these are not the children of that couple and 
we shall explain why. 

lhe Indian scribe is relating the genealogy of a specific place, e.g. Tilantongo, and 
in order to facilitate the explanation, we shall suppose that he uses names which are 
iamiliar to us; thus it would read: “John, lord of Tilantongo, married Elizabeth. They 
had a daughter, Mary, who married Peter, lord of Teozacoalco, and a second daughter, 
Margaret, who was born in the year x.” In order to indicate that she was born in that 
year, the scribe draws a wavy red line (which Spinden identified correctly as the um- 
bilical cord) which goes from Margaret to the year sign. Now let us apply Assumption 
2. Since Margaret has an umbilical cord (first condition) and is mentioned after the 
couple Peter and Mary (second condition) then she is their daughter. But this is not 
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so; Margaret is the sister of Mary and the sister-in-law of Peter. Since this type of 
information occurs constantly throughout the codices, Dark, relying upon his system, 
errs systematically and causes some personages to appear as the children of their 
brothers and sisters, their grandparents, and even of their brothers’ or sisters’ parents 


in law. 


We can demonstrate the dangers of Assumption 2a with irrefutable arguments, 
since they are furnished by Dark himself. In his interpretation of Selden 13-III, he 
says that the woman 1 Serpent is the daughter of the man 9 House and of his wife 2 
Rabbit (as we had already pointed out in our commentary on the Vindobonensis, p. 
42). But in his interpretation of Bodley 17, 18-IV, he does not consider her in the same 
manner because she is preceded by the marriage of her sister and, applying his system, 
he makes her her sister’s daughter. Did he not realize that these were the same per- 


sons? Errors of this kind are very numerous. The strict application of Assumption 2a 


) 


when there are no footsteps to indicate the procedence of an individual leaves Dark 


completely baffled as to the correct interpretation of a codex passage. 


Assumption 3a.—A line of footsteps, from left to right or vice versa or ascending or 
descending, leading from a couple as in Assumption 1 to an individual, who is one of 
the partners of another couple, indicates that that individual is the child of the first 
couple, and also where footsteps are not originating from a couple but apparently 
from a guiding line, provided such a device follows after a couple with the male on the 
left and facing each other to which footsteps lead, from right to left, originating at 
another couple with the male on the left and looking in the direction of the footsteps, 


and this device is in the same spatial context. 


Assumption 3a is true in part, if we accept it for what it affirms, but it is false if it 
if interpreted, as Dark interprets it, in the sense that if such footsteps do not exist 
the individual is not the child of the couple. On the other hand, according to him, it 
is sufficient that footsteps originate at the red dividing line for the paternity of the 
individual to whom they lead to be attributed to a couple previously mentioned. The 
application of this principle causes him to commit multiple errors which can be demon- 
strated by the contradictory versions accepted by Dark. See, for example, his interpre- 
tation of Selden 13-I, 14-IV. The Indian scribe says ‘The king of Belching Mountain, 
called 5 Water, married the woman 7 Rain (whose parents were 11 Wind and 4 Rain). 
They had a son who was named 10 Monkey and a daughter named 13 Wind who 
married the king of Tilantongo, 6 Deer.’’ But since there are some footsteps which, 
according to Dark, originate at the red line which guides the reading, he looks for the 
couple previously mentioned, and since this is 11 Wind and 4 Rain he calls 13 Wind 
the daughter of this couple, that is, of her maternal grandparents. Yet Dark himself, 
in his genealogy of Bodley 17-I, II accepts, as we had previously stated, that 13 Wind 
is the daughter of 5 Water and not of 11 Wind. Accordingly, he did not compare both 
manuscripts, nor did he realize that he was dealing with the same persons. The foot- 
steps which the scribe drew to guide the reading only served to disorient Dark; this 


demonstrates that Assumption 3, as applied, is false. 


It would be impossible within the limits of this note to point out and demonstrate 
the interpretational errors resulting from the application of Dark’s three assumptions. 
Aiter a scrupulous examination of the genealogies, using the author’s systematic and 
objective method, I have discovered 39 errors in the Bodley and 21 in the Selden. This 
is due to a number of causes. The first is that the author did not compare all of the 
known Mixtec genealogical manuscripts, nor did he previously compile a catalogue 
of the personages mentioned in them. Second, he did not understand the general sense 


of what the genealogical codices tell us. In each case, these codices deal with the geneal- 
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ogy of a place, and all the personages mentioned therein are related in one way or an- 
other to this genealogy. This is more important than noting whether a man is looking 
to the right or to the left. In the third place, he did not realize that the Mixtec scribes 
had different ways of saying the same thing, and that they used this diversity of ex- 
pression in the same manuscript and at times on the same page. In the fourth place, 
his method is excessively rigid and does not perceive the contingency and variation 
inevitable in historical material. 

On the other hand, Dark shows himself to be quite competent in reading the calen- 
dric names of personages. He commits only 3 errors, all of them in the Selden; in 
13-I he interprets as 6 Dog the personage who is really 6 Ocelot; in 16-I he interprets 
as | Water, the glyph 1 Reed; in 16-IV he interprets as 8 dog the personage 8 Lizard. 
Moreover, in Bodley 15-I he correctly reads as 6 Reed the name of a woman which we, 
based on the Kingsborough copy and not on the original, read as 10 Reed. Mea culpa. 

Other baseless statements made by Dark are, for example, affirming that the sign 
that appears as an A and an O entwined is the “year bearer.’”’ Up to now, all of us who 
have dealt with Mixtec writing had called it simply “the year sign.’’ Does Dark not 
recall that in Vindobonensis 11, 13, 14, 16, 20 and 50 the sign appears with the numeral 
1 but without any day sign? How then could it be a “year bearer’? Moreover, in 
Vindobonensis 27 it appears without a day sign and divided in half. If it means “year,” 
that would signify “half a year’’; if it means “year bearer,” it does not make sense. 

The author also says that the Vindobonensis, Zouche-Nuttall and Bodley codices 
come from Tlaxiaco. We already know the glyph of that city, which is represented by 
“Fire” and which has very little importance in these three codices. If we have said 
that the Zouche-Nuttall comes from Teozacoalco and the Vindobonensis (reverse 
side) comes from Tilantongo, it is because the first relates preferentially the genealogy 
of Teozacoalco and the second that of Tilantongo. It would be very strange indeed 
that a genealogical codex should come from one city and deal preferentially with the 
genealogy of another. 

There are two errata, possibly typographical, which are important because they 
are Nahua words. It is not tonalomatl, but tonalamatl; it is not toxiuhmol bio but toxiuh- 
molpia, and, at present, the error of calling the period of 260 days tonalamatl instead 
of the correct term fonalpohualli is no longer committed in any of the modern studies 
of the Mexican calendar. Tonalamatl was the name of the book in which the computa- 
tion was recorded, as Vaillant cited by Dark says, and as Paso y Troncoso said before 

him. 

In short, Dark’s book places us on guard against a danger. We should not impose 
upon the authors of codices a rigid system of how they should have written what they 
had to tell us, but rather, with a certain humility, study how they wished to write it. 
I do not know if someone may feel more at ease handling Dark’s glyphs instead of the 
Mixtec glyphs. I, for my part, prefer the latter. 


Die Amerikanischen Megalithkulturen: Vorstudien su einer Untersuchung. Horst 
NACHTIGALL. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 1958. 272 pp., 256 illustrations, 4 
maps. DM 32.—(paper bound) DM 38.—(cloth bound). 


Reviewed by GERARDO REICHEL-DOLMATOFF, 
Instituto Colombiano de Antropologia, Bogoté 


In 1952 the author of this book made a three-months’ survey of the San Agustin 
culture in Colombia, and there conceived the idea that there exists a wide inter- 
American horizon characterized by certain elements found in stone structure and 
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sculpture. Die Amerikanischen Megatithkulturen is his attempt to present and justily 


this thesis. Taking San Agustin as his point of departure and basis for comparisons, 
he arbitrarily selects from it a series of traits and embarks upon a search for paralle|s 
wherever stone monuments are found in America. These traits are, among others, 
“dolmens,” “‘menhirs,”’ stone cists, subterranean stone-lined galleries and, especially, 
certain motifs observed on statues, such as the alter ego, jaguar-like canine teeth, 
trophy heads, protruding tongues, ear disks, leg bands, etc. Ranging far and wide 
through space and time—as a matter of fact, from the Northwest Arge™tine to the 
Great Lakes, and from the early Formative to historic time levels—the author sces 
many relationships for which he postulates a common cultural tradition. As long as 
these comparisons are restricted to certain cultures which are within che general area 
of Nuclear America, and which probably occupy a similar time position,—e.g. La 
Venta, San Agustin, and Chavin—they are perhaps suggestive, and of course are not 
new; but as soon as they are carried beyond reasonable spatial and chronological 
limits, they become less convincing. Furthermore, it is difficult to see any significant 
cultural connections in the many similarities he points out. Whether or not they are 
“surprising” or even “amazing,” as they do often strike him, still they remain merely 
similarities. 

Nachtigall never makes it quite clear exactly what is meant by Megalithkultur 
(alias Megalithenkomplex, megalitische Idee). His entire thesis is poorly organized and 
his methodological approach is confused. He seems to believe that Mesoamerica—more 
specifically the Olmec area—was the center of diffusion of a megalitische Idee which 
spread during early Formative times all over America, and that the propagators of it 
were people who had come together at ceremonial centers. Although at the outset 
he declares that he is not trying to suggest an Old World origin for this ‘‘idea,” in the 
end he does so quite definitely when he derives Mesoamerican culture from trans- 
Pacific sources. For all this little is offered in way of proof. There are few original ideas 
or new insights. At best, this work presents an ambitious theory which, because of 
the author’s slight regard for concrete problems, is of limited value. 


Late Nasca Burials in Chavina, Peru. S. K. LorHrop and Joy MAuHter. (Papers of 
the Peabody Museum of Archaeology & Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. L, 
No. 2.) Cambridge: The Peabody Museum, 1957. viii, 61 pp., appendices, 14 
figures, 21 plates, 5 tables. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Dwicut T. WALLACE, Lima, Peru 


The burials referred to in the title of this work came from a series of seven con- 
tiguous chambers which the authors interpret as representing the burial of an important 
personage interred with various retainers. Therefore, all the materials from the burials 
represent one chronological unit; the associated pottery is, in fact, all of the Late or 
Nazca B style. In the three undisturbed and two partially looted chambers (two were 
completely looted) were found six bodies, an additional body minus its head, a mouse 
whose head was in one chamber and body in another, 18 pottery vessels, over 30 
separate textiles, as well as pottery figurines, spear throwers, pyroengraved gourds, 
and various other miscellaneous items. Except for the bodies, these materials are in- 
dividually described and collectively analyzed in a very comprehensive manner. There 
are appendices on analyses of a metal spear thrower peg (cast copper) and of textile 
fibers (alpaca, wool, and cotton), dyes (cochinial and indigo) and mordants (alum and 
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iron). A radiocarbon date of A.D. 636+60 was obtained for the graves. 

The inference that all the burials were contemporaneous appears to be well made. 
According to Dawson’s nine phase breakdown of the Nazca ceramic style, which per- 
mits the closest dating, all the vessels fit one phase, Nazca 7. The evidence that the 
burials were of an important personage and his retainers is not so clear. The main 
figure himself is missing, and the situation could just as well be interpreted as a family 
plot which was filled within a short period of time or conceivably all at once. In inter- 
preting the significance of the decapitated body, for which the authors suggest ritual 
practice, I feel that one possibility has been overlooked: that the individual was a rela- 
tive of the family who was so unfortunate as to have been on the supplying end of the 
trophy head collecting game which was so extensively played on the south coast in 
this period, as evidenced both by the ceramic designs and the actual trophies. Also, 
it is worthwhile to note that the occurrence of a much earlier Nazca style vessel in one 
of the chambers, acceptably interpreted as an heirloom or archeological piece, can indeed 
be regarded as evidence that the earlier Nazca phases occurred south of Nazca valley 
proper; Menzel and Riddell located various early Nazca period sites, including a large 
walled town, during their work in the Acari or Lomas valley, near whose mouth 
Chavifia is located. 

This publication does not lend itself to far-reaching conclusions as to the course of 
the culture history of the Peruvian south coast, nor does it claim to do this. Never- 
theless, it is a very satisfying addition to the few published descriptions of specific 
gravelots, units which have considerable archeological significance. In adit on, the 
textiles are the only ones published which can be dated to the Late Nazca period by 
their associated ceramics. 


Problems in Pre-Columbian Textile Classification. INA VANSTAN. (Florida State Uni- 
versity Studies No. 29.) Tallahassee: The Florida State University, 1958. x, 115 pp., 
4 figures, frontispiece, 3 plates, 4 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by A. H. Gayton, University of California, Berkeley 


This study presents five Peruvian textiles from The Florida State University’s 
Carter Collection. All are in tapestry weave. One is unusual because of having addi- 
tional weaving in weft-loop pile to simulate fur on animal motifs. Another, illustrated in 
the colored frontispiece, has been woven to an odd, complicated shape. The latter cloth 
isa whole specimen; the other four are border fragments. None has site provenience. 

VanStan has made an able analysis of the technical features of the five specimens 
with diligent attention to minute details. Her comments on such details are often 
perspicacious and elucidate the weaver’s working methods. This is the sound core of 
her publication. 

The analysis of each textile has been presented as a “problem”: I, Provenience; II, 
Techniques and Terminology; III, Function; IV, Textile Design and Technology; V, 
Design Objectives. Except insofar as these “problems” derive from specific features of 
these specimens, they are simply aspects of normal professional procedures in textile 
research thoroughly familiar to experienced analysts and to others seriously interested 
in textile history. 

The Carter Collection textiles are obviously in the hands of a careful technician, 
and Peruvianists would welcome their straightforward description accompanied by 
clear black and white photographs. 
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Arqueologta Chilena: Contribuciones al Estudio de la Regién Comprendida entre Arica 
y la Serena. RICHARD P. SCHAEDEL (Ed.) Santiago de Chile: Universidad de Chile, 
Centro de Estudios Antropologicos, 1957. xiii, 126 pp., appendices, figures. n.p 


Reviewed by CARLYLE S. Smitu, University of Kansas 


In 1953 Richard P. Schaedel went to the Universidad de Chile to initiate a program 
of archeological research. This volume is the result of his work carried on into 1954 in 
collaboration with Carlos Munizaga and other scholars, such as Ingeborg K. Lindberg, 
A. Nielsen, and Abel A. Toro. It is essentially a report on an archeological survey o/ 
the coast of Chile from the border of Peru southward to the vicinity of Santiago. 

The site descriptions are organized in terms of subareas and the data on artifacts 
are presented in a clear and useful manner. Conclusions are based upon a careful 
analysis of ceramics and textiles from habitation sites as well as from cemeteries. It is 
to be regretted that the report is not more copiously illustrated and that the half 
tones were not printed on paper of somewhat better quality in order to bring out more 
detail in the specimens. 

Schaedel presents most of the data gathered on the archeological survey. It is 
evident that little time was spent on any one site because of the vastness of the region 
surveyed. While the work is superficial in that sense, it is basic to more intensive in- 
vestigation that should follow. 

Munizaga reviews the previous work carried on by Uhle, Oyarzin, Latcham, Bird, 
Mostny, Cornely, and Iribarren in the light of the newly collected data and finds that 
Bird’s sequence holds up better than Uhle’s. It is concluded that the Chincha-Atace- 
mefia culture of Uhle should be dropped and Arica I and II of Bird be substituted. 
Traits attributable to the Tiahuanaco culture are interpreted as evidence of the 
presence of the culture as a whole, but there seems to be little concrete evidence for 
anything more than intrusive elements as far as this reviewer can discern. The defini- 
tion of an Inca period remains vague. An important contribution is new information 
on cross-ties with the Altiplano Sur. Bird’s preceramic sequence remains unchanged. 

Despite the fact that many controversial problems remain unsolved, this study will 
be an important reference for many years to come. It is especially gratifying that it 
was published in Chile, because it is evidence of an awakening interest there in syste- 
matic archeological investigations under local support. 


COW A Survey Area 5—Central Europe. Ropert W. and MArijAs GIMBUTAS 
(Eds.) (Current Work in Old World Archaeology No. 1.) Cambridge: Council for 
Old World Archaeology, 1957. 11 pp. $1.00. 

COW A Survey Area 7—Eastern Mediterranean. JouN H. YounG (Ed.) (Current Work 
in Old World Archaeology No. 1.) Cambridge: Council for Old World Archaeology, 
1957, 15 pp. $1.00. 

COWA Survey Area 10—Northwest Africa. Bruce Howe (Ed.) (Current Work in 
Old World Archaeology No. 1.) Cambridge: Council for Old World Archaeology, 
1957. 7 pp. $1.00. 

COWA Survey Area 15—Western Asia. FREDERICK R. Matson. (Ed.) (Current Work 
in Old World Archaeology No. 1.) Cambridge: Council for Old World Archaeology, 
1957. 12 pp. $1.00. 

COWA Survey Area 18—Northern Asia. CHESTER S. CHARD (Ed.) (Current Work in 
Old World Archaeology No. 1.) Cambridge: Council for Old World Archaeology, 

1957. 7 pp. $1.00. 
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COWA Survey Area 20—Indonesia. HAROLD C. CONKLIN (Ed.) (Current Work in Old 


m0 World Archaeology No. 1.) Cambridge: Council for Old World Archaeology, 1957. 
3 pp. $1.00. 
sas Reviewed by Josepu R. CALDWELL, Illinois State Museum 
_ The Council for Old World Archaeology was formed to assist American scholars 
bt and laymen to become more familiar with archeological research in the Old World. 
org, It is a nonprofit organization directed by representatives of nine American learned 
er societies. Lauriston Ward is president and Editor-in-chief. The immediate program is 
to publish surveys of current archeological activities and selected, annotated, bibli- 
- ographies. For this, the Old World is divided into 22 areas, each with an area editor 
ful assisted by foreign correspondents. The present six COWA surveys are the first in- 
tis stallment in this series. The six corresponding COWA bibliographies, as well as the 
hall surveys and bibliographies of five additional areas have already appeared. The re- 
os maining eleven areas will be covered in two issues before the end of the biennium, 
and then the sequence will be repeated. The annual subscription covering eleven of 22 
te issues in two years is $4.00. Subscribers may write to COWA, 11 Divinity Ave., 
vm Cambridge, Massachusetts. The limited funds available to the Council do not permit 
_ free subscriptions or exchange of publications. 

The Council hopes that these issues will be of interest to a wide variety of readers— 
ad archeologists, historians, linguists, ethnologists, other social scientists, and intelligent 
tae laymen. Of these the archeologists will profit most. Antiquity (32:120-21) comments 
ney that the COWA surveys and bibliographies will be equally useful to our Old World 
od colleagues. Other scholars and laymen will find less to interest them. Despite the aid 
the afforded by the really generous contributions of foreign correspondents, the area 
hon editors—with some notable exceptions—are perilously clese to being scissors-and- 
I paste abstracters. There is fine interpretation here, but not enough for the nonspe- 
as cialist. There is also, usually, too much detail concerning length of trenches, depths of 
ofl sondages, number of floors uncovered, and the time-space systematics of obscure cul- 
- tural assemblages. If we assume that there were good reasons for digging these sites, 
t it there must have been results of more general interest than the bare recital of archeo- 
a logical minutiae. 

Old Stone Age. StEVAN CELEBONOVIC and GEOFFREY GriGson. (Art and Nature 
PAs Series.) New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 92 pp., drawings, chart, 72 plates. 

for $10.00. 
Reviewed by GENE WELTFISH, University of Nebraska 

ork 

wy, By a gravure process of photography and a prose-poetry text, the authors have 
produced one of the most beautiful books on prehistoric archeology that has ever 
in appeared. While we need words to translate for ourselves the meaning of a Paleolithic 
ey, life of more than 750 generations past, the rhythm and tactile sense which produced 
, these works is an even more universal and eloquent language that celebrates the con- 
osk tinuity of man’s culture. The authors have done the next best thing to allowing us to 
ev, touch the objects themselves. Many of the objects illustrated are extremely small— 
belonging to the class called “‘mobile art” as contrasted with mural or “parietal”? which 
in is the more commonly stressed. The enlargement of these miniatures in some cases 
ev, more than five times combined with the three-dimensional quality of the photographs 


is very effective. 


| 
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The examples, ranging in time from Abbevillian to Late Magdalenian, are drawn 
with very few exceptions from western and southern France. Most impressive are the 
15 examples from the cave of Niaux in southernmost France north of the Pyrenees 
(near Tarascon-en-Ariege, south of Toulouse). This spectacular cave, half a mile in 
side a mountain, can be reached only by swimming deep pools and passing narrow con 
tractions. The walls are covered with engravings and paintings, entirely in black, 
first engraved, then painted over. Designs are traced in the clay covering the floor, 
protected by stalagmite. Many bison, some wounded, and characteristic hunting 
weapons suggest that this is more than a pictorial representation of familiar sights. 
Most touching, perhaps, are the footprints of the Middle Magdalenian dancing adoles- 
cent in the clay floor. The clearest is a double impression of a pair of feet, which, upon 
examining the photograph, Flavia Waters Champe felt to be an “Indian”’ side step 
(Plate 47). 

Fine accompaniment to Célébonovic’s pictures is Grigson’s rhythmic prose, which 
attempts to capture by empathy the growth of man’s introspection or in-sight. It made 
me wonder whether we could not evolve a science of art history that synthesizes the 
personal detachment of science with the intense empathy that is special to art. 

The pictures are all meticulously documented, and there is a Chronological and 
Cultural table at the end. 


Land of the Tollund Man: The Prehistory and Archaeology of Denmark. PALLE LAURING. 
(Transiated by REGINALD SPINK.) New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. 160) 
pp., drawings, 77 photographs. $6.00. 


Reviewed by L. H. THomas, University of Missouri 


This book takes its name from the Tollund bog near Viborg which yielded the well- 
preserved body of a man, a sacrificial victim of the Iron Age. Human culture in Den- 
mark is here traced from the time of the first settlers through the period of the arrival 
of the agriculturalists, the intrusion of the Megalithic peoples, the rise of the Bronze 
and Iron Ages, and down to the beginning of the Viking Age. The problems of pre- 
history in this rich archeological region of northern Europe are considered from a fresh 
point of view. Here one finds brief but informative notes on salt production and its role 
in the trade between the peoples of the coast and the interior. Late Bronze Age crema- 
tion, bronze ornament, and rock engravings are the basis for an excellent discussion 
of the life and beliefs of the time. The treatment of the Iron Age rightly emphasizes 
the role of the Celts and Romans. True, it is a popular book, but an excellent one, 
to be recommended to all who study the archeology and prehistory of northern Eu- 
rope. The material is not only presented with refreshing vividness, but is illustrated 
with magnificent photographs of a quality seldom found in archeological publications 


The Anvil of Civilisation. LEONARD CoTTrRELL. (Mentor: Ancient Civilizations, No. 2. 
New York: New American Library, 1957. xii, 256 pp., glossary, 21 plates, table 
$.50. 

Reviewed by Rosatie H. Wax, Chicago, Tilinot 


Cottrell, who confesses that he is neither a professional historian nor an archcolo- 
gist, sees this work as a personal quest—an attempt to clarify some of the many im- 
pressions of ancient lands which resulted from travel, reading, and conversation with 


archeologists. Some readers, he admits, may regard it as “the product of iittle learning 
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and much art,” but, “like the children of some other irregular unions, it was at least 
conceived in love.” 

Prepared to offer only token resistance to the blandishment of so unconventional 
a work, I began to read with enthusiasm. Some seven chapters later, I was still search- 
ing for the seductive passion and imagination characteristic of the literary love child. 
Here are clear, brief, and unpretentious introductions to Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
history and archeology. So far as I can judge they are accurate. They are also colorless 
and unexciting. 

Suddenly, with the chapter on Cretan civilization, the art and enchantment that 
can season academic endeavor begin to manifest themselves. From this point on the 
work is engrossing, informative, and irritating, and it clarifies at least some of the 
reasons Why men devote their lives to the study of ancient peoples. Both specialists 
and lay readers will find much to criticize. I, for example, see the half chapter devoted 
to myths and morals as uninspired and unbalanced. Greek morality is defended, 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian morality ignored, and those awe-inspiring moralists, the 
Hebrews, are made to sound as unpleasant but by no means fascinating as they really 
were. On the other hand, the gaps, biases, vulnerable hypotheses, and, above all, the 
superb selection of quotations may be the most artful portion of this work. They pro- 
vide the reader with the stimulus to fill in, investigate, refute, and enjoy (as the case 
may be) through further reading. A bibliography for beginners is included. 


LINGUISTICS 


Fundamentals of Language. ROMAN JAKOBSON and Morris HAt te. The Hague, Nether- 
lands: Mouton & Co., 1956. LX, 87 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by JoseEPH GREENBERG, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


This work is not, as the title might lead one to expect, a textbook of linguistics. 
It is rather a treatment of certain topics relating to language which have bulked large 
in the work of Jakobson and his collaborators and are indeed among the fundamental 
problems of the subject. The work is divided into two distinct sections. The first is 
entitled ““Phonology and Phonetics” and is under the joint authorship of Jakobson 
and Halle. The main features of approach to phonology here set forth have already 
appeared in Preliminaries to Speech Analysis by Jakobson, Fant and Halle (Technical 
Report No. 13, Acoustics Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1952) 
where the spectrographic evidence, on which the analysis of some features of the present 
work is based, is presented in detail. The second section called ““Two Aspects of Lan- 
guage and Two Types of Aphasic Disturbances” is under the sole authorship of Jakob- 
son. This also has its predecessor, the now classic essay “Kindersprache, Aphasie und 
allgzemeine Lantgesetze” (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1942:9). The two parts are 
lar more intimately connected than might be expected in view of the disparity of the 
subject matter. This is in part a tribute to the remarkable synthetic powers of Jakobson 
as a thinker, a gift rare in our time and one for which we should be grateful whether 
we agree or disagree with all the particular conclusions. Perhaps more than any other 
contemporary linguist Jakobson has with relentless singlemindedness pushed the no- 
tion of structure in a particular version to its utmost limits. The two key ideas in this 
notion of structure are hierarchy and polarity. By hierarchy is meant a relation among 
elements which is logically that of implication, the subordinate implies the superordi- 
nate but not vice versa. Hence in the process of learning, those elements in the struc- 
ture which are superordinate to a particular subordinate are necessarily learned first, 
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for they are a necessary condition to the existence of the latter. Language learning jis 
the acquisition of the hierarchial structure of language, asphasia its loss in which the 
opposite process takes place. The subordinate elements, acquired later, are lost first. 
The other basic notion is that of binary opposition. What is learned, for example, in 
the acquisition of the phonemic structure of a language are certain oppositions, e.g. 
that between voiced and unvoiced, which have their place in the hierarchical structure 
discussed above. A strategic opposition is that between the plane of succession or 
contiguity within the utterance and that of similarity among utterances, De Saussure’s 
distinction between the syntagmatic and paradigmatic. Jakobson utilizes this funda- 
mental distinction to classify aphasic disturbances into contiguity and similarity dis- 
orders. An application to literary analysis is further suggested wherein the two basic 
figures of metaphor and metonymy correspond to similarity and contiguity. 

It is obviously not possible in a brief review to do justice to the richness of the 
interrelations of these concepts or the empirical evidence for their validity. Suffice it 
to say that, whatever the final outcome, we have here an extraordinarily well integrated 
body of theory connecting varied aspects of language, implying concrete hypotheses 
many of which remain to be tested and which thus provide a framework for much of 


the future research in these fields. 


The Principles of Semantics. STEPHEN ULLMANN. New York: Philosophical Library 
1957. 346 pp. $10.00. 
Reviewed by CHARLES F. Hockett, Cornell University 


This is the second edition of a book originally published in 1951. The original text 
is unchanged, but a 22-page supplement surveys recent developments. 

Of all phases of language, that about which the least is known so far is meaning. 
In dealing with other phrases—with phonology, morphophonemics, grammar, dialect 
geography, historical change—we have learned to speak with reasonable simplicity 
and fair accuracy. But semantic discussion, of which there is an enormous lot, is still 
replete with pseudo-philosophical obfuscation. This is unfortunate, since it is patent 
not only that utterances have meaning, but that their meaning is the most important 
thing about them. Even those contemporary “‘structuralists”’ who assert that semantic 
criteria must not be used in the analysis of a language must really agree with this fact; 
otherwise they would stop talking. 

Ullmann’s book is a useful survey of what has been done in the field of semantics so 
far: both of what has been accomplished, in relatively concrete terms, and of the vari- 
eties of fruitless theoretical speculation which have been, and still are, the bane of seri- 
ous workers in the field. The reader who is primarily concerned with actual accomplish- 
ments to date would do much better to peruse the relevant sections of Bloomfield’s 
Language. But the reader who wishes to have pitfalls and blind alleys clearly marked 
for him as he undertakes semantic study on his own will find the present book of value 

On a few points, Ullmann is certainly wrong. He asserts (pp. 172-3) that semantic 
change, as a phenomenon in language history, stands apart from both sound change 
and analogy; but clearly the only mechanisms responsible for semantic change are just 
those two, largely the latter. The error is presumably a result of his peculiarly inept 
conception of language design, presented graphically on p. 39. At a less elevated level, 
Ullmann apparently subscribes to the archaic and factually untenable notion that 
‘primitive races” have “over-concrete and unbearably cumbersome speech-habits” 
(p. 118). When anthropologists hear an opinion of this sort from a seeming expert, 
they are rightfully inclined to consider his other opinions suspect too. 
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The Measurement of Meaning. CHARLES E. OsGoop, GeorGe J. Suct, and Percy H. 
TANNENBAUM. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1957. 342 pp., appendix, 26 
figures, 41 tables. $7.50. 

Reviewed by Sou Saporta, Indiana University 


The very notion of a measuring device which could somehow provide for the quanti- 
fication of meaning cannot fail to appeal to workers in a variety of disciplines, and 
indeed to anyone concerned with language. In this book, the authors describe such a 
device, which they call the semantic differential, and report on a number of applications 
in such areas as psychotherapy, esthetics, advertising, attitude change, etc. 

The data which form the basis of the semantic differential are ratings by subjects 
of a number of concepts against a series of seven-point polar scales, e.g., 


FATHER 
happy — his ; : sad 


slow ____: : 


The analysis results in the assignment of each concept to a point in an n-dimensional 
semantic space derived from the data by factor analysis. In most of the studies de- 
scribed the three dimensions which emerge most clearly are an evaluation factor repre- 
sented by scales like good-bad, clean-dirty, etc., a potency factor with strong-weak, 
large-small, etc., and an activity factor including active-passive, fast-slow, etc. 

It is clear that the aspect of meaning that is tapped by such a technique is not 
easily converted into the terms of linguists or philosophers. The “psychological” mean- 
ings of signs measured by the semantic differential correspond essentially to states of the 
users of signs; the meanings of philosophers are presumably the classes of designata to 
which the signs refer. The authors are aware of this difference, but correctly maintain 
that the two positions need not be contradictory, but may complement each other in 
the approach to certain problems. For example, a number of linguists have proposed 
that distribution can be identified with meaning: forms with similar distributions have 
similar meanings. This hypothesis has never been adequately tested precisely for lack 
of any independent method of determining similarity of meaning. In the absence of 
such a method, the argument becomes circular, since the only evidence for difference 
in meaning becomes the distributional evidence. The semantic differential—whatever 
aspect of meaning it measures—permits precise statements of the form: words A and B 
are more similar than A and C. Given such statements, the correlation between sim- 
ilarities in meaning and similarities in distribution can be determined. In this connec- 
tion, the authors point out the lack of reversibility of the instrument. Each concept 
has only one point in the space, but a particular point may correspond to a number of 
concepts. For example, devil, Hitler, and panther might turn out to be equally bad, 
strong and active. This suggests a need for further refinement of the instrument, but 
also suggests interesting new insights into problems of metaphor, synesthesia, etc. 

Another problem of interest to linguists and anthropologists is the validity of the 
semantic differential cross-linguistically. The authors report on studies with Japanese 
and Korean bilinguals and conclude that these exchange students use “the same major 
factors in their meaningful judgments” as do American college students, and express 
the hope that studies on monolinguals currently in progress may demonstrate the 
cross-cultural generality of semantic factors. What is not clear is whether such a find- 
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ing would be a major contribution to our knowledge about linguistic universals in con 
trast to the Whorfian ideas of linguistic relativity, or a predictable result given the 
nature of the method for constructing foreign language differentials. In many of the 
cross-linguistic applications, scales selected to represent factors resulting from previ- 
ous studies are translated into, say, Japanese, a procedure which conceivably could 
prejudice the results. If one puts in evaluative scales, it is not surprising to find an eval- 
uative factor. In the same connection, the authors point out interesting differences be- 
tween cultures. For example, for Koreans, but not for Americans, rich-poor is an 
evaluative scale, i.e., correlates highly with good-bad, kind-cruel, etc. The authors do 
not specify how many such differences would be required to justify saying that the 
factor structures were different. It is interesting to note that the authors themselves 
are concerned primarily with questions of validity and “further development, evalua- 
tion, and refinement of the measuring technique itself,” whereas a number of colleagues 
and students have applied the semantic differential to problems in various areas. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the interest generated by this book will produce a 
wealth of material relating to both theoretical and practical considerations, which wil! 
result in establishing the semantic differential as a particularly fruitful device in psy- 
cholinguistic research. 


Syntactic Structures. NoAM Cuomsky. S’Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1957, 116 pp. 


Reviewed by ROBBINS BuRLING, University of Pennsylvania 


This short book has probably made a greater stir in linguistic circles than anything 
comparable in recent years, and some anthropologists who make a serious attempt to 
read it may, like myself, find their envy of the elegance possible to the linguists increas- 


ing sharply. 

The book is a discussion of the methods and aims of the study of syntax. Chomsky 
says that the business of a linguist is to write grammars, and grammars should be 
“machines” which can generate the sentences of a language, not just the sentences o/ a 
finite corpus but also sentences as yet unsaid—that they should predict what may be 
said in the future, just as any speaker can. Chomsky is at some pains to discuss con- 
stituent analysis, the method by which linguists have been trying to describe languages, 
and the method which results in what may be called a phrase structure grammar. In 
the particular formulation of this type of grammar which Chomsky uses, sentences are 
generated by successive expansions of the following type: 


Sentence—Noun Phrase+ Verb Phrase 
Noun Phrase—Article+ Noun 

Verb Phrase—Verb+Noun Phrase 
Noun—man, ball, etc. 

etc. 


It has been the expectation of linguists that if this type of analysis were pushed far 
enough, all of the sentences of a language could be produced. Whether or not this is 
literally true, Chomsky shows that a grammar can be enormously simplified if another 
procedure is added to that of phrase structure, a level of grammatical analysis which 
he calls the “transformational structure.” It is in the formalization of this concept o! 
transformation that Chomsky makes his greatest contribution. The processes which 
he calls transformations have been recognized for centuries in a loosely defined way 
They are formulae by which one sentence in a language may be converted to another. 
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Or, to put it in a different way, the transformations show relationships between different 
sentences in a way that is not possible on the level of phrase structure alone. The 
obvious example is the passive transformation in English by which any naive speaker 
of English can readily transform an active such as The dog bit John to the equivalent 
passive: John was bitten by the dog. Chomsky claims convincingly that if one starts with 
the simple sentences which can be produced by a straightforward phrase structure 
grammar (which he calls the “kernel” of the language) that all of the very much more 
complex sentences can be produced from these by a succession of transformations. He 
exemplifies this for English by showing how not only the passive, but also questions of 
various sorts, negatives, and many other much more complex types of sentences can be 
derived from kernel by transformations. 

If one wished to build a machine (such as a set of formulae) to generate the sen- 
tences of a language, one should include first the phrase structure, then the transforma- 
tions, and third, the level of morphophonemics, the set of rules which translates the 
final string produced by the last transformation into a sequence of phonemes. (It 
should be explicitly pointed out that nothing earlier in the grammar ever represents a 
phoneme.) This is the general scheme of the grammar proposed by Chomsky. From one 
point of view the human speaker is precisely a machine for generating the sentences 
of his language and possibly this way of looking at grammar begins to approach the 
manner in which people actually speak. 

Some linguists have tended to feel that there is nothing really new in Chomsky’s 
book, and specifically that linguists have been using transformations for a long time, 
even if they haven’t called them by that term. It is of course true that everyone has 
known about the relationship between the active and passive in English, or between 
declarative and interrogative sentences, but the virtue of Chomsky’s work is that it 
makes explicit and rigorous what was done haltingly and uncertainly before. 

Chomsky lowers the goals of linguistic theory, and thereby avoids a series of knotty 
problems that have been bothering linguists. He feels that it is unreasonable to ask for 
a mechanical way of discovering the grammar of a language, or even for deciding 
whether or not a given grammar is adequate. The most he hopes for is a means of 
choosing between two grammars that are given. The choice depends upon which is the 
simplest, most elegant, and most adequate. The effort that linguists have directed 
toward working out a procedure for discovering a grammar is inherently futile. A gram- 
mar is nothing but a theory of how a language operates, and writing a grammar amounts 
to building a theory. How the linguist arrives at his theory is unimportant. As in any 
science, theory is developed gradually, and haltingly by a series of ad hoc procedures 
and hunches, which really don’t matter so long as the theory eventually works. And, 
as in other branches of science, since there are probably many different theories which 
can predict the observed facts (i.e. generate the same sentences) the only criteria by 
which to choose between theories are those of elegance and simplicity. So, one tries to 
work out the simplest and most elegant set of formulae which will generate the sentences 
of a language. Since every child learns his language, every child develops a grammatical 
theory, and soon learns to produce grammatical sentences which he had never heard in 
the past. 

Chomsky denies the necessity of including considerations of meaning in giving an 
analysis of a language. The grammar can generate sentences without any reference to 
meaning at all. However, since Chomsky is not concerned with how one arrives at the 
grammar, the linguist is completely free to use hunches derived from semantic consid- 
erations as a practical matter. Furthermore, once grammars are produced, it appears 
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that many of the expansions, transformations, and so forth do have semantic correlates 
which should be rewarding to investigate, but this is not the same as using meaning in 
the construction of the grammar itself. 

We like to think that culture as a whole has some of the systematic properties of 
language. We like to think that children or the anthropologist learn about culture in 
ways comparable to that by which children or the linguist learn about language. Can 
we then say that the job of the anthropologist is to develop a theory of a culture, to 
develop a set of rules which will predict behavior within that culture? Such suggestions 
have been made by anthropologists, but rarely with the elegance of Chomsky. Much 
of this book deals with specialized linguistic material and the implications are most 
important for the linguist. But the anthropologist who reads it carefully (and in parts 
it must be read as one would read a mathematics text) will be rewarded by an exciting 
vision of the most developed of the social sciences. 


Zuni Dictionary. STANLEY NEWMAN. (Part II, International Journal of American 
Linguistics, Vol. 24, No. 1.) (Publication 6, Indiana University Research Center in 
Anthropology, Folklore and Linguistics.) v, 117 pp. $2.50. 


Términos de parentesco comunes entre Tarasco y Zuni. MAURICE SWADESH. (Cuadernos 
del Instituto de Historia, Serie Antropolégica No. 3.) Mexico: Universidad 
Nacional Autonoma De México, 1957. 39 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by Cart F. VOEGELIN, Indiana University 


Students of Sapir followed a publishing practice (after writing a doctoral disserta- 
tion) of postponing preparation of the dictionary for years and sometimes decades, 
but publishing the grammar and texts as soon as possible. Some of the same students, 
engaged in the study of a new language, now publish lexical materials before grammar 
and texts. Stanley Newman has not yet published a dictionary of Yokuts, the fruit of 
his graduate student days; the fact that he is now publishing a Zuni Dictionary while 
his Zuni grammar is still in preparation is parallel to our own publication of Hopi 
lexical materials while still working on the grammar of Hopi. We are all, in different 
ways, becoming sensitive to the more-than-one value of a dictionary—for obtaining 
(1) historical depth through comparative work, (2) lexical resources of cultural do- 
mains, and (3) for attesting past acculturation, (4) contemporary acculturation, and 
(5) for aligning or realigning grammatical patterning. What may be termed the “gen- 
eral dictionary” (of which Zuni Dictionary is an example) realizes values numbered 
(1), (3), and also (5) above; in contrast to this, “particular dictionaries”’ (like our Hopi 
Domains, as well as more restricted lexical lists embedded in ethnographies, from 
ethnobotany to kinship terms) realize, in addition, values numbered (2) and (4) above. 

(1) and (2) Lexical identification of any domain in culture, as kinship, will be found 
scattered in a “general dictionary” (which follows alphabetic order), and brought 
together in a “particular dictionary.” Thus, Swadesh takes kinship terms from his 
manuscript general dictionary of Tarascan and compares them with those in the Zuni 
Dictionary as well as other sources such as Schneider and Roberts’ Zuni Kin Terms, 
and then infers many things with a variety of formulas and techniques—most gen- 
erally, that Zuni and Tarascan were neighboring dialects of an ancient Penutian com- 
munity, and that the two maintained contact for much of the time since [i.e., since the 
original community to the time when they split (ceased having neighborly contact)]. 
It is one of the strengths of a particular dictionary, customarily and conveniently, to 
focus on special problems raised in the literature concerned with its cultural domain— 
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in the case of Zuni kinship, that it is bilateral (Kroeber 1917), matrilineal (Eggan 
1950), bi-functional, though not necessarily coordinate in being either classifying or 
role-designating, or both (Schneider and Roberts 1957). It is not, alas, customary for 
a general dictionary, like Newman’s Zuni, to have anything to say about such special 
problems as this—a great pity, for linguists have tools for more analytical probing (not 
to mention fieldwork which generally requires longer contact with informants) than 
do ethnologists in investigating the same problem. That Newman has not touched on 
this controversial problem is no criticism of Newman; rather, it goes to show that the 
general dictionary, though indispensable for its special values, can advantageously be 
supplemented by particular dictionaries or, more generally, the domain approach in 
lexicography, for the sake of other values. 

(3) Zuni-English entries in Newman specify parenthetically that a word is a loan 
from Spanish or from English or—by absence of parenthesis—that the entry is non- 
borrowed Zuni. This part of the dictionary is summarized by Hymes (24 from Spanish, 
20 from English), who identifies two additional loanwords from Spanish (Language 
34:167-70). It attests the paucity of past acculturation with Spanish Americans and 
Anglos; it restricts itself, as is surely usual in a general dictionary, to terms which are 
borrowed from another language and which fill a gap or replace a term in the nonbor- 
rowed part of the lexicon. 

(4) Borrowings in contemporary acculturation, on the other hand, do not fill a 
gap or replace a term; they are used side by side with perfectly well known terms in 
the nonborrowed part of the lexicon which they enrich (in the sense of gaining some- 
thing without losing anything) and for which native speakers have mixed feelings (gen- 
erally derogatory). They are not systematically listed in the general dictionary of any 
language, and not in Zuni Dictionary. Here a particuiar dictionary of Zuni borrowings 
in contemporary acculturation would be interesting to compare with the work of 
others for other languages spoken in the Southwest, as Hale’s Papago and our Hopi 
(Broken Down Hopi or Enriched Hopi?). Such a particular dictionary is easy to excerpt 
from conversational texts. In narrative texts, a Hopi speaker will interrupt himself to 
remember a native term; in a later conversation, he will use an English borrowing in 
preference to a nonborrowed equivalent. 

(5) Stanley Newman remains a master in aligning grammatical patterning. His 
first alignment of Zuni is integrated in the heart of the dictionary and preceded by a 
half dozen pages of crystal clear exposition. The heart of the dictionary (a thousand 
Zuni-English stems pp. 7-49; English-Zuni, pp. 50-108) is followed by an inventory of 
about a hundred and fifty affixes (pp. 109-117). Both the preceding and following ma- 
terials are clearly relevant to the main entries and subentries. 


A Short Description of Item Categories in Iraqw (With material on Gorowa, Alagwa and 
Burunge). W. H. Wuitetey. (East African Linguistic Studies No. 3.) Kampala, 
Uganda: East African Institute of Social Research, 1958. 75 pp., appendices. 15 s. 


Reviewed by JosepH GREENBERG, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


As indicated by the title, this work is mainly concerned with the Iraqw language 
(likewise known as Mbulu in the literature), a southern Cushitic language of Tangan- 
yika of which the author has already given a general description in an earlier publica- 
tion in the same series entitled An Introduction to the Study of Iraqw (1954). The present 
study is devoted to a detailed treatment of a single aspect of Iraqw grammar with 
comparable but not as complete or well verified data for the closely related languages 
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of the Gorowa (also catled Wa-Fiome), the Alagwa (Wasi), and the Burunge. Concern 
ing these latter three languages, only fragmentary data have hitherto been availab|: 
The grammatical topic discussed is central to the structure of these languages, sx 
that a detailed treatment is equivalent to a fairly complete grammar. The author has 
unfortunately elected to introduce “item” as a new technical term. His discussion oj 
this matter is extremely confused since there is reference to Bloomfield’s classic defini- 
tion of the word as a minimal free form, while immediately afterward this unit is called 
a ‘minimal meaningful item” (p. 2)—that is, in American terminology, a “morpheme.”’ 
In practice, however, the “items” turn out to be nouns and the “item categories”’ 
are thus noun classes. The discussion includes the noun formations themselves and the 
system of agreement with adjectives and with verbs, the latter marked by extensive sets 
of selectors which indicate not only the class of the subject, or on occasion the object, 
but also tense, mode, and other categories. The volume concludes with five folkloristic 
texts in Iraqw accompanied by a literal translation. For linguists interested in this 
topic, it may be noted that there are also data concerning permitted sequences o/{ 


phonemes in Iraqw. 


An Introduction to the Western Desert Language. W. H. DovuGuas. (Oceania Linguistic 
Monographs No. 4.) Sydney, Australia: University of Sydney, 1957. viii, 124 pp., 


appendix. n.p. 


Reviewed by ALFRED G. Smitu, Emory University 


This language is spoken in the desert areas of “South and Western Australia, in- 
cluding the Great Victoria Desert and the Gibson Desert, and in the central west of 
the Northern Territory . .. This Grammar is an attempt to introduce the student to 
any of the dialects of the Western Desert language through . . . a dialect spoken in the 
Warburton Ranges area” (i, iv). This is an important undertaking, for there are only a 
few, scattered, and perfunctory reports on the speech of this extensive region. Douglas 
devoted six years to preparing this study for his fellow missionaries. His diligence is 
commendable, but his results leave something to be desired: the all too common need 
for professional linguists to supervise lay studies. Our knowledge of languages would 
be greatly impoverished without these lay studies, but under skilled guidance they 
could enrich us even more. 

In the first of the two parts of this monograph, “Pronunciation,” the phonetic «: 
scriptions are inexact and the phonemic analyses unreal. The discussion is orthographic 
rather than phonetic, and the orthography is the one used for all the different dialects 
of the language. Thus Douglas maintains that /u/ is phonemically distinct from /u:/, 
but the latter occurs only twice in the monograph: once in the contrast that illustrates 
this distinction, where the words in the minimal pair come from different dialects; and 
once as an illustration of “distortion” with rising intonation. Douglas gives a brie! 
structural analysis of syllabic stress, but only a semantic analysis of sentence stress 
and intonation. In fact, he regards these as matters of punctuation. 

The study jumps directly from pronunciation to “Putting the Words Together,” 
without considering, ‘What Words?” There is no morphemic analysis. This second 
part of the monograph begins with a distinction between “stimulus sentence type” and 
“response sentence type.”’ This is neither a structural nor a semantic distinction, and 
has no basis in the Western Desert language. Thus even as a pedagogical device it is 


unwarranted. The next distinction is between transitive and intransitive verbs. Thi 
is at best a distinction between the English equivalents of Western Desert expressions. 
For any verb in this language there are bound morphemes which indicate an object. 
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Despite these technical limitations, which are significant and substantial, this 
study can become a contribution to our knowledge. With the data presented and a 
little patience, a linguist can ferret out the structure of the language. His results will 
then be much briefer descriptively and simpler structurally. However, it would be a 
mistake for the linguistically untrained missionary to regard this monograph as a text- 
book. 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Genetics and the Races of Man: University Lecture. W1LL1AM C. Boyp. Boston: Boston 
University Press, 1958. 20 pp. $.50. 


Reviewed by STANLEY M. GArRN, Fels Research Institute, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


This pamphlet, latest in the Boston University Lecture Series, constitutes a valu- 
able essay on race and an important documented step in the evolution of Boyd’s think- 
ing about race. Once a vociferous exponent of nonadaptive racial traits and neutral 
blood-group genes, he fully admits his change of stand. Once lucid in explaining that 
race is simply a matter of differences in gene frequencies, he now describes Fy as an 
“African” gene, Diego as an Amerindian or Asian gene, and Rho as “practically an 
African gene.”’ His taxonomy, moreover, has expanded from six “races” in 1950 to 13 
in 1957. However, since five of the 13 races now defined by him are to be found in con- 
tinental Europe, and only two from all Asia and Africa, the ethnocentrism character- 
istic of human taxonomies continues to hold. 

Actually, Boyd’s taxonomy is not consistent with his own definition of race, namely 
“a population which differs significantly from other human populations... .” By 
this definition, a satisfactory one, literally hundreds of races would have to be dis- 
tinguished. There is still the problem of grappling with larger and smaller taxonomic 


units (geographical races and local races), and the lamentable lack of data on half the 
world’s people. We are now close to agreement on what race is and, despite appear- 
ances, in good agreement on the knoity task of setting up a taxonomy for pedagogical 


purposes, 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


Clinical Studies in Culture Conflict. GEORGENE SEWARD (Ed.). New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 1958. xvii, 598 pp. $7.00. 
Reviewed by Marvin K. Oper, University of Buffalo School of Medicine 


I reviewed Seward’s Psychotherapy and Culture Conflict in this journal in 1957. The 
appearance of its sequel two years later allows me to correct an oversight of the earlier 
review. The fact is that both books form a two-volume series on variations in personal- 
ity disorders stemming from the effects of culture conflict. In 1956 Seward presented 
her theory, already discussed. In this volume, she called upon 25 contributors from the 
fields of anthropology, psychiatry, and psychology to present cases substantiating the 
earlier thesis. Although the reviewer contributed two chapters on Puerto Rican and 
Japanese cases, this second volume contains three Negro cases involving color and con- 
flict, three from the American Indian including a Hopi adolescent girl and a Navajo 
man, cases of Mexican-American and Filipino origin in addition to four Puerto Rican 
males, cases of Japanese-American Jssei, Nisei and Kibet men and women, and a 
medley of cases (in Part VI) called ‘New World Symphony and Discord’’—comprising 
second-generation Jewish, Armenian, and first-generation Hungarian and English 
cases. We note that there are 21 cases in all. They have been studied and presented by 
such psychiatrists as Charlotte Babcock, Lauretta Bender, Charlotte Buhler, and 
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Sol Nichtern; by anthropologists Caudill and Opler; and by 18 psychologists who have 
worked extensively with patients in hospitals and clinics, There can be no doubt that 
the consensus of the 25 contributors amply supports Seward’s thesis, which is elabo 
rated in her opening Chapter on “Culture-Personality Dynamics: Orientation.” 

The second Chapter, called ““Psychodiagnosis Across the Cultural Barrier,”’ and 
written by Gertrude Baker, contains chiefly a brief discussion of psychological testing 
such as the Rorschach, TAT, Sentence Completions, Drawing Tests, and Wechsler 
Scales. In the best clinical chapters which follow, the test materials are used most 
judiciously where they are taken as one type of data along with case history, knowledge 
of symptom-formation, and thorough understanding of culturally-induced conflicts and 
strains in family functioning. A few limp along with chief reliance on the psychological 
instruments alone. These contrasts, for which Baker’s own cautions should alert us, 
are themselves instructive and should constitute a warning to anthropologists who 
intend to gather “culture-personality” data by taking psychological protocols in the 
field with insufficient knowledge of family types, cultural backgrounds, social stresses 
or psychiatric syndromes. Testing is a powerful adjunct in adducing proofs and adding 
to clinical information, but it is no substitute. It is probably most reassuring methodo- 
logically where it is used, as DuBois used it, for independent confirmation of anthro- 
pological and psychiatric data. But it is no substitute for those data. 

In fact, the most striking aspect of this book, reassuring to the anthropologist 
and the social psychiatrist alike, is that 18 clinical psychologists working with patients 
in America of diverse cultural backgrounds uniformly find that knowledge of those 
backgrounds is of crucial importance. The diversity of cultural backgrounds they are 
dealing with is common enough in America: the colored, the American Indian, the 
various Oriental and Spanish-American groups, and that vast medley of European 
and Near Eastern cultural derivatives Seward aptly calls ““New World Symphony and 
Discord.”’ Sociologists have been busily schematizing this variegated cultural scene in 
epidemiological nose-counts by social class groups which never reach individual analy- 
ses or cultural conflicts, and, more misleading, stigmatize as high “lower class rates” 
of the prevalence of disorder the various kinds of culture conflict found in any hetero- 
geneous city. This class stigmatization sheds little light on the specific problems of the 
colored, the Japanese-American, the Mexican, the Puerto Rican, the Indian, and the 
member of a European-derived ethnic group. As Redlich and Hollingshead have re- 
cently shown, this lower class medley is little understood in treatment, and the current 
organization of therapy shunts them into the state and veterans’ hospitals from which 
the cases in this volume largely come. The Yorkville Studies in New York City have 
found this same “‘co-existence”’ and coterminous quality between “lower class’? mem- 
bership and Italians, Irish, Czechs, Slovakians, Germans, Hungarians and Puerto 
Ricans of midtown New York. And one does not begin to understand the real problems 
and the real people of the area until one studies them intensively in family settings 
and in the cultural and psychological depth suggested equally by the best case pres- 
entations in this book. Obviously, both Seward volumes are to be recommended. 


Psychological and Cultural Problems in Mental Subnormality: A Review of Research. 
Seymour B. SARASON and THomas GLApwINn. (Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1958, 57, 3-290.) Provincetown: The Journal Press, 1958. 289 pp., tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by WESTON LA Barre, Duke Universily 


->\ 


Gladwin and Sarason, in Truk: Man in Paradise (VFPA 20, 1953), have already 
given us an ethnographic-Rorschach study which is one of the most fully protocol- 
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backed researches in the entire field of culture and personality. The same effective 
team now presents us with an equally comprehensive and scholarly approach to mental 
subnormality. Since subnormality is a relatively unimportant problem in simpler 
societies, the authors make it clear that “‘The difference lies in culturally determined 
attitudes, behaviors, and criteria of acceptability”’ which necessitates ‘‘attention to 
the way in which society defines, perceives, reacts to, and attempts to cope with mental 
subnormality regardless of its origin.’’ The authors also believe that since the patho- 
logical can often enlighten us about the normal, such studies may help us understand 
enculturation and other social processes more fully. 

The differential etiology of “‘subnormality” is critical, so it is important to dis- 
tinguish ‘‘mental deficiency” (hereditary, organic or traumatic in origin) from “mental 
retardation” (without discernible pathology, but with environmental learning and 
other defects involved). The latter is the authors’ area of emphasis, but throughout 
the work they maintain a judiciously holistic viewpoint. Reversibility of test results in 
the retarded indicates that measurable intelligence is in part a stimulogenous product. 
Therefore the authors first attack the considerable military and civilian problem of 
the uneducated. Following this are thoughtful sections on problem-solving behavior 
in non-test situations, on “the structure of intellect,” hereditary and environmental 
factors, the cultural background factors affecting test performance, intelligence and 
culture, the severely defective and the higher grades of mental defect, ending with both 
research and administrative recommendations. 

Mental subnormality -has probably seemed to most persons a serious practical 
problem to preoccupy earnest civic-minded people—but an area, of necessity, deficient 
in intellectual and theoretical stimulation. However, Sarason and Gladwin have fully 
succeeded in demonstrating their thesis—the theoretical significance and interest of 


this field. This notably intelligent book is systematic, knowledgeable, informative, 
workmanlike, and readable. It is a distinguished performance. 


Midwest and Its Children: The Psychological Ecology of an American Town. ROGER G. 
BARKER and HERBERT F. Wricur. Evanston: Row, Peterson, & Co., n.d. vii. 
532 pp., illustrations. n.p. 

Reviewed by Joun W. M. Wuitinc, Harvard University 


Midwest and Its Children is an important book for anthropologists to read. Roger 
Barker and Herbert Wright are psychologists trained in the tradition of Kurt Lewin, 
who set themselves the problem of studying child behavior in the natural setting—a 
small town in Kansas. Rather than steeping themselves in the methods of other disci- 
plines, such as anthropology or sociology, which have approached this problem, they 
decided to borrow from the field method of natural history, and by so doing have given 
us a fresh approach to fieldwork and suggested some new concepts for describing 
human behavior. 

Since it is also the task of the ethnologists to describe human behavior in the natural 
setting, it is not surprising that there are many parallels between the concepts which 
have been constructed by Barker and Wright and those of cultural anthropology. 
However, the anthropological reader should not presume that Barker and Wright have 
simply relabeled familiar concepts without adding anything new. 

The natural history orientation of the authors leads them to choose what they call 
psychological ecology as their basic orienting concept. Although this concept is parallel 
to that of culture for the anthropologist, it leads to quite a different set of subcon- 
cepts. Rather than beliefs, values, practices, and artifacts, or role, status, and institu- 
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tion, they choose as their subcategories or ecological units what they call behavioral epi- 
sodes, behavioral settings, and behavioral objects. 

A behavioral episode is parallel to the anthropological concept of a practice, but 
the method for determining this unit requires quite different operations. The behaviora! 
episode is defined in such a way that it can be determined by observation alone, e.¢., 
a sequence of behavior that has constant direction, is within normal behavior perspec 
tive, and has approximately equal potency throughout its parts. A practice, on the 
other hand, cannot be determined by observation alone. An anthropologist is satisfied 
that a sequence of behavior is a practice only if it is recognized by other members o/ 
the society in which the sequence occurs. The concept of culture thus leads to the de- 
velopment of the informant interview as a major field technique for anthropologists. 
The natural history approach, however, calls for a much more systematic observation 
of behavior than is ordinarily done by anthropologists. A combination of the two 
methods should provide an exceptionally powerful research tool. 

The behavior setting has no close parallel among the concepts generally used by 
anthropologists although it bears some similarity to an institution, at least as Malinow- 
ski used the term. A behavior setting is any discriminable constellation of physica!- 
temporal parts of the community (the milieu), which is congruent (synomorphic) with 
a “discriminable pattern in the behavior of men (or animals) en masse that is independ 
ent of the particular individuals involved, and that is apprehended without instru 
ments or indirect analysis.”’ It is also required that the behavior occur within the 
boundaries of the milieu (circumjacent). 

Barker and Wright identified and catalogued 585 behavior settings in “‘Midwest.”’ 
They include: “‘County Teachers Institute; Kane’s Grocery and Feed Store; Method- 
ist Church; Ladies Aid Sunday Evening Film; Mrs. Eggleston—Transient Roomers; 
Kool Aid Stand”’; and so on. 

Again, as with the behavior episode, the operation for determining a behavior set- 
ting requires the direct ¢ ception of the observer. Indirect methods such as the use 
of informants is explicitly disallowed. For this reason, in part, their basic data on 
settings consist of a list or catalogue which they then classify on various bases such 
as place, type of activity, and function. Whether or not a classification by ‘“‘native”’ 
informants would correspond to this would be interesting. 

Barker and Wright make intriguing use of the behavior cettings. By estimating the 
amount of time (setting occupancy) various categories of persons (children, adults, 

aged, males, females, whites, and Negroes), and the degree of penetration of settings, 
they are able to give a precise and elegant description of the amount of integration and 
segregation between these statuses. Although the authors did not do so, their method 
could be well applied to statuses based on kinship. The joint occupancy and penetra- 
tion of common settings of an Ego and key kinsmen would be a fruitful way of describ- 
ing a kinship system as it affects behavior. 

It is impossible in the space of this review to do justice to all the problems to which 
Barker and Wright have addressed themselves. In every instance they have looked at 
human behavior in the natural setting with a fresh viewpoint. It is sometimes irritat- 
ing that they have remained so steadfastly naive about the methods and concepts o! 
other social scientists. Their analysis of Midwest might have been better, but in al! 
probability they would not have created so stimulating and novel a system for observ- 
ing human behavior. 

From over a hundred years of trial and error and from the combined experiences 
of many hundreds of man years of fieldwork, an ethnographic method has gradually 
evolved and has now become part of the traditional wisdom of the anthropological pro- 
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fession. In fact, it is dangerously close to becoming dogma. Midwest and Its Children 
should be regarded seriously by anthropologists, so that some of the methods that 
have been taken too much for granted in recent vears may be reexamined and revised. 


FOLKLORE AND MUSIC 


The Oral Tales of India. St1ru THompson and Jonas Batys. (Indiana University 
Publications, Folklore Series no. 10) Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1958. 
xxvi, 448 pp., map. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Bryce RYAN, University of Miami 


This is an excellently conceived and executed bibliography of folk tales of the 
Indian Region. The classification system rests upon motif rather than plot reflecting 
Thompson’s long-standing interest in this matter. The authors are to be commended 
for thus avoiding any ethnocentric or Procrustean plan of organization. The scheme 
they have evolved is sufficiently universal in its categories for comparative use and 
yet sufficiently defined by the realities of Indian tale spinning as to be internally con- 
sistent and also meaningful to the reader. 

Folk tales derived from 259 sources, almost exclusively English language, have 
been classified. Thousands of stories have been covered. A regional listing of sources 
is provided, as is a synopsis of the plan of indexing. The internal organization of the 
bibliography rests upon the plan developed in the senior author’s monumental six- 
volume work, Moti/-Index of Folk-Literature (Revised Edition, 1955-1958). Follow- 
ing the identical index plan of the latter work, 24 major motif categories are minutely 
subclassified. Each citation includes the Indian region from which the tale derives, 
and a phrase or sentence describing its theme. Brief as are these descriptions, they 
represent excellent jobs of story titling. 

Since this work will be used by a variety of scholars, a word on the criteria of an 
“oral tale” would have been helpful. For example, apparent absence of some popular 
tales of the folk which are systematized in the Jatakas, suggests that the presence of a 
tale in indigenous literature may to some collectors remove it from the folk tale cate- 
gory. (The Jatakas are included in Thompson’s six volume work on folk-literature.) 
If there are indeed inconsistencies or gaps, the fault lies not with the bibliographers 
but with the tale collectors. The present work has a vast coverage and a brilliant and 
useful organization. It should be prized by Asian specialists of many types as well as by 

comparative ethnologists and others. 


Ancient and Oriental Music. EGon Wetesz (Ed.) (The New Oxford History of Music, 
Vol. I.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xxiii, 530 pp., frontispiece, 
illustrations. $9.50. 


Reviewed by ALAN P. Merriam, Northwestern University 


Ancient and Oriental Music is the first of an eleven-volume series designed to re- 
place the Oxford History of Music, first published between 1901 and 1905 and subse- 
quently revised. In his introduction, Egon Wellesz states that the unifying idea of this 
particular group of studies is that all “deal with the music of the non-Christian world; 
a world in which music is regarded as a power creating a magic effect upon the listener” 
(p. xxii). The following chapters are included: “Primitive Music,” by Marius Schnei- 
der; “The Music of Far Eastern Asia. 1. China,” by Laurence Picken; “The Music 
of Far Eastern Asia. 2. Other Countries,” by Laurence Picken; ““The Music of India,” 
by Arnold Bake; ‘“‘The Music of Ancient Mesopotamia,” by Henry George Farmer; 
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“The Music of Ancient Egypt,” by Henry George Farmer; ‘‘Music in the Bible,” by 
Carl H. Kraeling; “The Music of Post-Biblical Judaism,” by Eric Werner; “Ancient 
Greek Music,” by Isobel Henderson; “Roman Music,” by the Reverend J. E. Scott; 
and “The Music of Islam,’”’ by Henry George Farmer. Each article is illustrated and 
uses a number of musical examples; at the end of the book there is a bibliography for 
each chapter, and the recordings in the series ‘““The History of Music in Sound,” a 
companion piece to the volume, are noted. 

Ethnomusicologists will be interested in all the chapters; anthropologists’ atten- 
tion will be drawn to Schneider’s contribution on “‘primitive” music. While the author 
shows an impressive range of knowledge in attempting to draw generalizations about 
many aspects of the music of nonliterate peoples, it is painful to report that music is 
consistently tied to race, and that indeed race and culture are considered to be de- 
pendent variables. Thus each race, and “‘primitive” peoples as a group as well, has 
special and mystic abilities which cannot be duplicated by any member of any other 
race; in short, what the contemporary anthropologist attributes to the influence oi 
culture, Schneider attributes to race. The method throughout is comparative in the 
tradition of the classical evolutionists, with some kulturkreis overtones; of 103 items 
of bibliography, only nine are dated 1950 or later, and the majority date from the 
1920s or earlier. There are a number of interesting ideas of a general nature, but it is 
difficult to separate them from outmoded notions of race which, along with the anti- 
quated anthropological method, seriously damage the usefulness of the contribution. 


OTHER 
Other Men’s Skies. ROBERT BUNKER. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1956 
256 pp., map. $4.50. 
Reviewed by RuTH UNDERHILL, University of Denver 


“T had a harder time than usual not telling them what I thought they should do.’ 

This is not the kind of attitude usually credited to officials of the Indian Bureau, 
but it is the keynote of the personal narrative by young Robert Bunker, who was for 
several years such an official. He served in the regime of John Collier who was deeply 
interested in improving the economic conditions of American Indians, while retaining 
their old culture. According to Bunker, all of his associates, at least in the United 
Pueblo Agency, were dedicated to the same end. 

The book is a series of illuminating sketches of Indian behavior and character. 
Its scene is the Southwest, where the Pueblo, Navaho and Papago do retain many oi 
the old customs and certainly the attendant psychological attitudes. However, change 
was already accelerating. Bunker had to deal with such problems as sheep reduction 
and leasing land to the federal government for an airfield. Theoretically, these prob- 
lems were to be solved by the Indians, while the government man merely supplied 
information. Practically, there was a good deal of pressure to get things done the 
government way. 

Bunker managed it by becoming a real friend to the native leaders, trying to learn 
their language, listening endlessly to what they had to say, waiting humbly while they 
rebuked him, while they procrastinated and, finally, handled their people in their 
own way. “I told him,” he reports of one such leader, “that if the people themselves 
could recognize how they had not only their own tranquillity but their own brand of 
ingenuity—and if they could force administrators to analyze with them how that 
ingenuity might today be applied—then the administrators’ specialized skills must 
almost automatically tend to complement the people’s own dearest efforts.” 
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This magnificently hopeful attitude applies well to the Pueblo, who do have in- 
: genuity and a tradition of organized government. It would need revision for some 
, Plains Indians, with their lack of organization and their individual ambition. However, 
Bunker’s approach, as a sympathetic learner who would not try to help until he 
understood, might have led to a solution here also. It was an ideal method, practiced 
under nearly ideal conditions. We should like to see it spread among the thousands 
of employees of the Indian Bureau and of the foreign service too. However, even 
Bunker does not consider such a development very imminent. ‘‘For one winter,” he 
says at one point, “I lived the dream that men of whatever differences can work 
together.” 


Social Perspectives on Behavior. HERMAN Stein and RicHarp A. CLowarp (Eds.) 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958. xix, 666 pp. $7.50. 


Industrial Society and Social Welfare. HAROLD L. WILENSKY and CHARLES N. LEBEAUX. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1958. 401 pp., appendix, 5 charts, 12 tables. 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by RutH LANpEs, University of Southern California 


These are two remarkable books, addressed primarily to social workers but from 
which social anthropologists also can well profit. 

The first is a source book, subtitled ““A Reader in Social Science for Social Work and 
Related Professions,’’ containing established sociocultural selections. These are or- 
ganized within six major sections or “key areas’? (Gordon Hamilton, p. xi), called 
Family Structure and Ethnic Patterns, Social Roles, Values, Social Stratification, 
Deviant Behavior as a Property of Groups, and Bureaucratic Structure. The methods 
and findings of the sociocultural disciplines are presented as tools for social-work 
practice but integrated theory is eliminated in favor of “provocative ideas” to assist 
social work in its “beginning . . . operational assumptions regarding the influence of 
’ the social environment upon behavior” (Editors, p. xv). Gordon Hamilton adds that 
“The social worker of tomorrow . .. must be .. . attuned to the effects on the client 
of ethnic, class and other significant group determinants of behavior” (p. xi). Each 
section contains an editorial introduction which interprets points for social workers. 
Thus, the introduction to the second section discusses “The problem of disconti- 
nuities in roles, as discussed in Ruth Benedict’s classic paper...” (p. 171). Both 
scholars and practitioners will profit from the contributions of this Reader. 

The second book is an original and important work addressed to the “human 
relations professions” (p. 115), especially to social workers. It was commissioned 
originally as a monograph for the 1956 International Conference of Social Work at 
Munich, and aroused enough interest to require expansion into the present volume. 
The authors consider their vastly complex assignment to be “about social order and 
social change”’ (p. 13). The central theme is the universal! effects of advanced indus- 
trialism on the massively changing structures of society, and on the resultant demand 
for social welfare services. They note that “industrialization affects the services quite 
apart from the problems they deal with...” so that the theme becomes “. . . the 
impact of industrialization on the demand for the supply of social services” (p. 231). 

Particularly illuminating are Chapter IX, on Juvenile Delinquency, and Chapter 
X on Agency Structure and Social Welfare Policy, which present the literature and 
current conceptions within the provocative frame of the two authors’ reflections. 

The evidence is so vast and detailed, and the argument so finely geared to it as to 
justify an extended discussion which space prevents here. In summary, therefore, this 
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reviewer must say that the book’s presentation is well integrated, varied, scholarly 
and informed, frank, critical, highly usable and well-written—in short, superbly compe 
tent. Even the use of jargon (those abused terms: feel, share, help, behavior sequence, 
intake, interview) is so well handled as to come alive. 


80 Puerto Rican Families in New York City: Health and Disease Studied in Context 
BEATRICE BisHop BERLE (M.D.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. xii, 
210 pp., 14 tables, appendix. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Artuur J. Vipicn, University of Connecticu 


This book is a detailed report on the medical fate of 80 Puerto Rican families in 
New York. The object of the study was to discover the social and psychological d 
mensions of the medical problem presented by the Puerto Rican population of th: 
city, and a group of doctors and social anthropologists worked together to achiev: 


this end. 

Parts of the study seem to be aimed directly at policy conflicts within medica! 
circles—for example, specialized mass treatment as against personalized case treatment 
of the family or the person. The doctor who introduces the book mentions a rumor 
that the caduceus is to be replaced by the frequency table as a symbol of the profes 
sion, but he assures us that this book runs counter to the depersonalizing trend }) 
viewing etiology in its broadly social perspective. The blows struck in the internecine 
medical situation will be understood by those for whom they are intended, but need 
not disturb an anthropologist who reads the report. 

In substance, it is reported that the incidence of physical and mental ill-health 
reaches higher proportions among Puerto Ricans than among other groups in New 
York. Tuberculosis rates are higher, emotional disturbances seem to be quite com- 
mon—and stylized into the pattern of the afaqgue—and public facilities in general are 
strained by a multitude of ill-defined, inchoate ailments that don’t always seem to fit 
conventional categories. All of these negative manifestations are attributed to the 
allowing, of course, for continuities in style of life that 


slum life of the immigrant 
reach back to Puerto Rican origins. 

One of the major discoveries is that the Puerto Ricans’ attitudes, beliefs, anxieties, 
and social knowledge are inadequate for efficient utilization of health services. The 
formal specialization and bureaucratization of health and welfare services is ex 
perienced by the patient as an incomprehensible maze. The detached professional atti- 
tude becomes inhumanity. The drama of the interaction between the two groups, each 
of which operates on premises alien to the other, emerges as two independent plays set 
on the same stage, wherein there is a certain amount of accidental but beneficial 
collision between the Puerto Rican and the agency. 

Since the practical focus of the study is to devise ways of penetrating the Puerto 
Rican community with medical services, no social analysis of the community as such 
is presented. From the report one gains the impression that an understanding of the 
family is sufficient to reach an understanding of the social basis of etiology. What 
strikes the reader is the narrowness of the author’s idea of community. It is never 


noted who organizes the nonfamily dimensions of the Puerto Rican communits 
What are the links between Puerto Rican and non-Puerto Rican society? Why ar 
half a million people so neglected by municipal policy? The etiology of the Puerto 
Rican’s health and disease pattern transcends the family, and certainly cannot be 
understood, let alone altered, without recognition of the economic and political agen- 
cies that uphold its present form of organization. : 
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It would seem from this study that anthropology has come full circle in its attitude 
toward social analysis, and now finds itself integrated into the activities of the medicine 
men it once studied. 


Animal Behavior. JouNn Pauw Scorr. (College Library of Biological Sciences.) Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958. xi, 281 pp., 33 figures, plates. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Fart W. Count, Hamilton College 


The psychology of animals as a biological problem is at least as old as Pavlov; 
but not until more recently did it pass from a collection of unsystematized items to a 
study of animal behavior as the animal’s total way of life, both as an individual and 
as a social being, which is as much a part of its organization as are any of its organs 
and systems. Animal psychology now enlists resources from almost the entire gamut 
of physical and biological sciences; it ranges over natural history and sociology. It has 
developed a literature: single articles at first; then special journals, monographs on 
particular species, comparative symposia, an occasional semipopular book (e.g., Katz’ 
Animals and Men, Tinbergen’s Social Behavior in Animals) or a specialized treatise 
(e.g., Tinbergen’s A Study of Instinct), But a comprehensive textbook has hardly 
existed. 

In Animal Behavior, Scott has produced such a book—at once elementary, com- 
prehensive, and, happily, most readable. He gives due attention to experimental psy- 
chology, animal ecology, and ethology. His skillful introduction to the latter science 
is especially fortunate, since ethology is making its weight felt increasingly, but seems 
to be far from adequately understood outside psychological circles. 

The chapter headings are as follows. Animal Behavior and Human Behavior; The 
Elements of Behavior: Methods of Study; Differential Capacities: Anatomy and Be- 
havior; Internal Causes: The Physiology of Behavior; Learning: The Effects of Ex- 
perience; Heredity and Behavior; Intelligence: The Organization of Behavior; Social 
Behavior and Social Organization; Communication: The Language of Animals; Be- 
havior and Environment; Behavior and Evolution. There is a usable chapter-by- 
chapter bibliography. 

Scott brings out repeatedly the fact that population size plus its degree of organiza- 
tion is an evolutional and survival determinant. Thus, a small but highly organized 
population is fatally disrupted more easily than is one less highly organized. 

To anthropologists who realize the importance of the still-to-be-accomplished task 
of anchoring cultural account to its biological base, this small book will be most 
welcome. 


Coloured Minorities in Britain. SypNEY CoLitns. London: Lutterworth Press, 1957. 
258 pp. 21 s. net. 


Reviewed by Rutu LAnveEs, University of Southern California 


rhis book is written by an early follower in the field opened by Kenneth Little, 
who pioneered in anthropological descriptions of Negroes in Britain. Collins rightly 
puts the Negro migrants in British perspective by classifying them jointly with 
Moslem and Chinese migrants as “colored,” but he does not discuss the meanings of 
“colour” in Britain. For his title he borrows the American concept of “minorities,”’ but 
does not explore or even mention it again. 
The book offers excellent reportage from the field and a number of insightful state- 
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ments, but these are limited because implications are not followed through and ma- 
terials are not organized within a comprehensive frame of reference or by a dominant 
theoretical interpretation or orientation. The scholarly literature of color is now so vast, 
especially in the race-troubled Western world, that no new offering need carry a burden 
of incoherence. The present account is weakened by deficient scholarship and imagina- 
tion. 

Thus, in the repeated mention of Negro-white marriage, where characteristically 
the head of the U.K. mixed family isa Negro male, Collins shows no awareness of th 
implications of this historical anomaly in such terms as U.K. family and class struc- 
tures, in terms of the ranked and numerical relations of the sexes in Britain, in terms 
of British unfamiliarity with Negroes (or other colored) on their soil, or in terms of 
the comparative behavior of Negroes in American communities (except for clichés about 
prejudice). He notes an interesting sex variable in U.K. “‘miscegenation’’—that it is 
easier socially for the rare English man who marries colored than for the English woman 
in the customary reverse—but he examines neither this nor the implications of the 
new trend or two-sex Negro migration replacing the old predominantly male migration. 

Collins does not present deliberately or systematically the orientations of U.K 
society toward class, color and nationality, though these condition acceptance of all 
newcomers. Class indicators are seen by Britons in every detail of behavior and ap- 
pearance; recognition of “foreignness”’ serves to exclude from the class system. Within 
this system, the concept of “minorities” is irrelevant. 

Yet Collins presents clearly what he terms the “sponsor-client” relationship be- 
tween occasional Britons and colored. He does not seem aware that this repeats white 
patronage of selected Negroes in the American South, where, as in Britain, patronage 
functions to extend class protection in anomalous situations. 

Collins offers data on Negro leadership; good data on British wives of colored; 
provocative data on ‘“Anglo-coloured” or half-castes. The best integrated chapters are 
9-13 which contain sociocultural descriptions of the Moslem-white family, religion, 
work and social controls. Moslem here overlaps Negro; actually, Negro is understood 
in Britain only as a technical term. 

To this reviewer, the true Anglo-American color comparison is not between Ameri- 
can Negro and British ‘‘coloured minorities’”’ but between American Negroes and the 
British Anglo-colored. The status of colonials in Britain is more comparable to 
Oriental and Mexican migrants in the U.S. in the lack of historical continuity with 
the dominant society. Further, U.S. “minorities” appear in a setting of doctrinaire 
“equality” whereas the U.K. class system is predicated on differentiation-within-unity. 
Above all, Negroes in the U.S. are old-American in culture, whereas Negroes are so 
alien to Britain that even American Negroes consider them foreign. 

To this reviewer, the problems of color in Britain are those of conspicuously alien 
migrants, heretofore chiefly male, lacking worldly resources in general, lacking modern 
industrial skills, poorly equipped in urban living, English language, and British culture, 
especially the class integration of communities. They are aliens whose. British ties 
have heretofore been those of imperially governed ‘‘natives” and colonials overseas 
and who are creating a native-born British population (generally unrecognized as 
such) of a mixed parentage that raises defiant, often bitter questions in Britain in the 
absence of traditional controls such as English class or U.S. segregation. 

Collins’ book contains good field material and the beginnings of interpretation, but 
it would have profited in profundity, usefulness, and readability from comparative 
interpretations and perspectives clarifying the presence of ‘“‘colour”’ in British society. 
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People of Coal Town. HERMAN R. Lantz. With the assistance of J. S. McCrary. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. ix, 310 pp., appendices. $5.75. 


Small Town in Mass Society: Class, Power and Religion ina Rural Community. ARTHUR 
J. Vivicu and Josepn BensMaN. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. xvi, 


329 pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by HAROLD OrLANS, National Science Foundation 


If our teachers’ generation was the era of ethnographies, surely ours is the era of 
community studies. The average ethnography was not intended to be more than a 
modest brick in the rising edifice of anthropology. The study of modern American 
communites has fewer rules and greater ambitions. 

The two studies before us are radically different products. Both examine small 
Northern communities with a population of about 2,500, both reflect lengthy and 
varied fieldwork by several researchers, both deal inevitably with certain similar sub- 
jects such as class structure and patterns of personality. Beyond that, in manner of 
presentation, focus, sophistication, and quality, resemblances cease. 

People of Coal Town is a repetitious and largely purposeless jumble of quotations 
extracted from interviews with 250 residents and strung upon a feeble thread of com- 
ment. Insofar as the research had any initial purpose, it was to study everything by 
every method. ‘‘We used methods employed in history, sociology, social psychology, 
and anthropology. In addition to any specific set of techniques employed, our data 
were examined in light of the basic ideas which characterize each of the above social 
sciences. ... We soon discovered that this approach, at times bewildering and con- 
fusing, presented us with an integrated, holistic view of social life...” Insofar as 
any purpose is discernible in the final document, it is to sketch in vaguely historical 
sequence certain harsh features of local life—the conflicts between immigrants and 
natives, the dangers of mining, the violence and roughness of miners’ conduct, and 
some of the difficulties of family life under the circumstances. Earnestly and naively, 
with much effort and little light, these features are conveyed. 

It is a startling contrast to find in Small Town in Mass Society one of the most 
original and perspicacious community studies yet published. Many of the best pre- 
vious studies of small towns such as those of Albert Blumenthal, James West, Granville 
Hicks, and W. M. Williams make a distinctly literary attempt to capture the flavor 
of local life. Vidich and Bensman display no such interest; although their style is 
probably equal to the task, the conversational idiom so acutely recorded in these works 
does not interest them, nor does the anecdotal detail of Coal Town, nor the careful ex- 
amination of particular events that more justly occupies other writers. Specific indi- 
viduals enter only in the discussion of politics and of ecumenicalism, for example, in 
the delightful episode of Bryce, the minister who served two congregations on the 
same Sunday, changing garb and ritual to suit. The most evident weakness of Small 
Town is that it lacks a visible empirical base. The raw material has been so thoroughly 
annealed and worked over it is no longer recognizable in the final polished product of 
sociological craftsmanship. 

What is lost in documentation is gained in analysis, in the unimpeded flow of 
synthesis and generalization which passes the two critical tests so many social science 
generalizations fail: it is convincing, and it adds to our understanding. This success 
is not due to “how much we have learned about how to do social science analysis over 
the decades since the Middletown studies,”’ as Melvin Tumin says on the jacket, but 
to the authors’ keen insight and judgment. The joint attention to structure and proc- 
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ess, to the economic and material roots of both and their psychological ramifications, 
the concentration upon a few major problems—class, power, religion—has here pro- 
duced a work of exceptional calibre. The same approach by other sociologists could be 
disastrous. 

Three defects are worth noting. Many statements are cast in an unwarranted 
absolute form; it is suggested that residents lack the sociologists’ capacity for rational] 
analysis and action; and the fine discussion of the individual’s emotional adjustment 
to his social dilemmas views these dilemmas and the alternate modes of their resolu- 
tion—‘‘the idiosyncratic modes of adjustment,” “‘the repression of inconvenient facts,” 
“the falsification of memery,” “the surrender of illusions,” and so on—as arising sole! 
from the particular conditions of rural life in Small Town whereas many arise from the 
broader conditions of man in society and nature. Indeed, it testifies to the authors’ 
achievement that their examination of a small New York community illuminates 


aspects of human life anywhere. 


The Origin of Species: By Means of Natural Selection or the Preservation of Favoured 
Races in the Struggle for Life. CHARLES DARWIN. (Introduction by Sir JULIAN Hux- 
LEY.) New York: New American Library (A Mentor Book), 1958. xv, 479 pp., 
glossary. $.50. 

Reviewed by Marston Bates, University of Michigan 


The Darwin-Wallace essays proposing the theory of evolution through natural! 
selection were read before the Linnean Society on July 1, 1858; the Origin of Species 
was published by John Murray on November 24, 1859. Thus either 1958 or 1959 can 
be taken as the “centennial year’ of the theory and many celebrations and publica- 
tions have been planned for each year. Among these is the issue of the Origin of Species 
in paperback form by the New American Library. This is a reprint of the sixth (1872 
edition, which differs in many matters of detail and emphasis from the first editions, 
and represents Darwin’s final statement of his ideas. 

I have had occasion to re-read the Origin several times since my student days, and 
I have always found this a refreshing and stimulating experience. Even though the 
book contains no direct reference to human evolution, I should think the reading 
would also be stimulating for every anthropologist. The Origin has been called dull 
and repetitious and perhaps a naturalist’s viewpoint is required for full appreciation. 
But for the naturalist, at least, the book has a curious timeless quality: Darwin’s 
facts are still, in large part, our facts; and his attitude is our attitude. The great change 
is the development of the science of genetics, but Darwin was fully aware of his igno- 
rance of the “laws of inheritance”’ so that even this does not make the book seem anach- 
ronistic. 

This timeless quality of the Origin sometimes seems to me an indictment of the 
progress of biology. We really haven’t got very far since 1859. We have, to be sure, the 
beautifully elaborate conceptual system of the geneticists; we know a great many more 
facts about the paleontological record, geographical distribution, environmental in- 
fluences; we have, to a certain extent, been able to give mathematical expression to 
selective forces. But we have not gone through any real revolution in evolutionary 
thought; there was only an abortive insurrection by the Mendelians between 1900 and 
1930. 

The anthropologists, in developing the natural history of man, must be concerned 
with physical, cultural, social, and linguistic changes. Perhaps unified conceptions, 


illuminating all processes of change, will come out of this diversity. I have a hunch 
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(which means, in plain language, an hypothesis) that a revolution in evolutionary 
thought is about due. Perhaps the revolution will be sparked by some anthropologist 
reading the Origin—just as the idea of natural selection was sparked, both in the case 
of Darwin and of Wallace, by the reading of Malthus on Population. The Origin, at 
any rate, is now cheaply and easily available. 


The Population Ahead. Roy G. Francis (Ed.) Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1958. x, 160 pp. $3.75. 
Recent Trends in Fertility in Industrialized Countries. (Population Studies, No. 27.) 
(Columbia University Press, official distributor.) New York: United Nations, 1958. 
xi, 182 pp., 17 figures, 40 tables. $2.00. 
Reviewed by RONALD FREEDMAN, University of Michigan 


The Population Ahead is a collection of papers presented at the “Second Symposium 
on Population Problems” at the University of Minnesota in 1957. The aim was to 
bring together in nontechnical language the contributions which experts from various 
social and natural sciences could make to the study of population, with special refer- 
ence to the problem of “optimum population.” There is probably little that is new in 
these papers for the specialist’s own field, but the book should be useful to those who 
want to know what specialists in other fields can contribute to the study of population. 
The contributors included a demographer, a physiologist, a botanist, a geographer, a 
zoologist, an economist, and an anthropologist. 

The paper on “The Cultural Aspects of the Population Problem,” by Robert Spen- 
cer, questions the view that “there is any direct or necessary correlation between type 
of social structure and population” and stresses instead the importance of “more 

lusive factors of cultural norms.” Since most sociologists and demographers who have 

worked on this problem maintain that structural factors are at least highly correlated 
with cultural values about fertility, it is unfortunate that Spencer did not have suffi- 
cient time to develop his argument in detail. 

Recent Trends in Fertility in Industrialized Countries is an important comparative 
statistical study of fertility trends that are unique in any long historical perspective. 
Anthropologists may find that the rapid changes in family-building patterns that have 
characterized the West in recent years are of interest not only in themselves but also 
for comparison with the more stable patterns in most societies over most of human 
history. 

In this report, fertility trends are analyzed for the period 1920-1954 for 20 Western 
industrialized countries. Unfortunately the Communist-bloc countries (except Czecho- 
slovakia) are excluded because of the absence of adequate statistical data. The four 
non-European countries included (Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the United 
States) have had very different postwar fertility trends than the other Western coun- 
tries. Considerable statistical ingenuity and advanced demographic techniques are em- 
ployed wherever possible to separate the influence on fertility of changes in marriage 
patterns, changes in the timing of births within marriage, and changes in the size of 
completed families. 


The Negro in American Society. James Prev (Ed.) (Florida State University Studies 
No. 28.) Tallahassee: The Florida State University, 1958. viii, 89 pp. n.p. 
Reviwed by INA C. Brown, Scarritt College 


This volume consists of seven brief papers by members of the Departments of 
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Anthropology, Psychology, Economics, Geography, Political Science, Sociology, and 
History at Florida State University. Each author has attempted to illustrate the re- 
lationship of his discipline to the subject of the Negro in American Society and to 
present relevant material of interest to students and interested laymen. The papers 
vary in quality but they are all factual and generally objective. 

Of particular interest is the paper on the ‘Psychological Characteristics of the 
Negro” in which Kent Miller raises some significant questions. Early psychological 
studies attempting to establish differences in Negro and white intelligence usually led 
to dead ends in that the differences in performance were assumed to be racial in the 
biological sense though legal and sociological definitions were used to determine who 
was Negro. Even when white and Negro groups of similar social and economic levels 
were compared, little attention was given to the collective expectation of the com- 
munity with reference to each group or to other such factors which may affect per- 
formance. 

In the reaction against these futile exercises, really fruitful areas of investigation 
have too often been overlooked or neglected. Miller reviews this situation and points 
out the fact that we really know very little about the unconscious motivation oj 
American Negroes, their self concepts and personality organization. We are now in the 
midst of a major effort to integrate Negroes into the total society, but we do not know 
what enforced segregation has actually done to Negroes in different types of situations, 
or the possible effects on personality when compulsory desegregation increases the 
face-to-face interracial contacts in which rejections become highly personal rather than 
formal and structured by law or custom. 


Man and Number. DONALD SMELTZER. New York: Emerson Books Inc., 1958. vii, 
114 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Etuet B. Lesser, Archeological Society of New Jersey 


This brief book touches upon many branches of the subject of number symbology 
and calculating methods. 

The first two chapters are the most interesting to anthropologists. In the first, the 
author summarizes and discusses very briefly such subjects as the variety of number 
systems in the world, selected number words and their meaning, bases of number 
systems, and points out survivals of abandoned systems. In the second chapter, he 
presents a wide selection of written number symbols, also including finger position 
number communication rules of various cultures. As a basis for classifying numbering 
systems, he emphasizes the use of tally or code symbols and the application of place 
value in written numbering, together with the base number in written or oral number- 
ing. 

The following chapters are devoted to the Hindu or “modern” written number sys- 
tem and a discussion of calculating methods. The use of the abacus is explained, as well 
as various early multiplication and division methods. The author then discusses the 
invention of decimal fractions and logarithms as examples of how an improved tool— 
written calculations using the Hindu number code—makes possible further insights 
and applications. 

In general, this book is an easily readable distillation of more complete works 
about numbering and calculating methods which require familiarity with mathematics 
to be understood. Its contribution and usefulness are in the overall impression that it 
gives of the variability of ways of thinking in terms of numbers. 
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